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RESEARCH THESIS 

ON 

THE MYSTIC PHILOSOPHY OF KABIR 

BY 

0. B. L. KAPOOR, 

Research Scholar, Philosophy Department. 

University of Allahabad. 

I. THE THEOLOGY OE KABIR 

A 

The surest mark of a mystic is his intimacy with the 
Absolute Truth. This distinguishes him from the mere 
philosopher or the mere religionist. What the devotee 
worships or the philosopher fixes as his aim the mystic 
cherishes as the treasure of his heart. And this he pro- 
claims to the world with his characteristic simplicity and 
outspokenness. The soul-inspiring verses of Kabir are a 
beautiful illustration of this. God is not for him a remote 
object — something which he pines for and achieves not. 
He is as close to him as his own heart. 

The Eternal Purusha bade me sit by his side. 

— Shabda, QA. 

The Absolute is not for him an Ideal of Knowledge to 
be realised. It is the abode of Kabir and in It he is 
settled for ever. 
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There is one name fathomless and limitless, 

There is settled Das Kabir. 

Fixed in God Kabir spies round him the rich, 
resplendent atmosphere of the transcendental region and 
tries to paint it in colours perceptible to our eyes. Like 
all poetry of mysticism the songs of Kabir have a double 
aspect. They are on the one hand a vision of reality and 
on the other a revealing of the secrets of Eternity to the 
ignorant. But such is the weakness of the human mind 
that it fails to comprehend his divine message. The -whole 
and complete truth underlying his teaching is over- 
shadowed by the prejudices and the fragmentary ideas of 
the critics who weigh his words on the tiny scales of their 
biased intellect. 

So widely divergent are the views on the theology of 
Kabir that it becomes necessary to consider and examine 
each separately. But one thing, we may note at the 
outset, is quite certain about him, that he is preeminently 
a monotheist. Perhaps Kabir was the first saint in the 
religious history of India, who made a genuine attempt to 
bring about the unity of different religions, by proclaiming 
that, for all people of whatever caste or creed the God is 
one and the same. All are the children of the same Father 
and have to travel along the same road on their journey 
back to home : — 

There is one path for the Hindu and the Turk. 

This the Satguru has taught. 

— Shahda, 10. 

Different religions call Him by different names, but 
He remains the same. 

Says Kabir, “ listen 0 ! Saints; call Him Ram or 
Khuda. It is One. . . .” 


-Shahda, 10. 
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In Sbabda. 30 Kabir criticises Polytheism in most 
emphatic terms : — 

0 ! Brother, wherefrom came two different masters 
of the world? What made you mad? 

iVllah, Ram, Karim, Keshava, Hari and Hazarat are 
only concocted names. 

Different ornaments are made of one substance — gold. 
But in all the nature is the same. 

Only in hearing and speech are two made. Let us 
wholeheartedly surrender ourselves to this One. Let us 
worship Him alone and none else. For only the single- 
minded devotion shall bear fruit and a wavering mind will 
fall. 

If One is worshipped then all is gained, if all are 
worshipped then the One is lost. 

— Sakhi, 275. 

Thus there can be no shadow of doubt that Kabir was 
a staunch enemy of Polytheism. Let us now turn to 
consider in some detail the real nature of the God he 
cherished. According to Macnicol Kabir believed in the 
Personality of God. “ Kabir’s essential doctrine,” he 
says, “ was theistic and not pantheistic.” The learned 
scholar Sir R. G. Bhandarkar also opines the same. He 
states, “The religion which Kabir promulgated was a 
pure spiritual theism.” Mr. Westcott, another strong 
supporter of this view, saj^-s that the title Muhavid, or a' 
believer in Personal God given to Kabir in Dabistan 
proves that he must have been a theist. Many verses in 
the Bijak of Kabir lend support to this view. More 
than often he speaks of God as Sagun or with qualities. 

The qualities of Ram are unique, unique, unique. . . 

How wouldst thou 0! Man! know His qualities, 

, Kabir cries aloud. 


-ShaMa, 18. 
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His God is not the static, inactive Absolute of Vedanta. 
For He performs the supreme act of creating and preserv- 
ing the universe and Kabir, calls Him (^Hi) or The 

Creator: — 

They died who did not recognize the Creator. 
Again, He is eulogised as the Supreme Artist 
He is the real Artist who drew this picture. 

Says Kabir, they are wise who behold the Painter. 

— Ramaini, 26. 


We can get a vision of the Artist by rendering service 
to Him. Like the self-sufficient absolute of pure Monism 
He is not indifferent to our devotion but always stretches 
His helping hand and calls us to take shelter under Him. 
He is ever ready to respond to our earnest prayer and 
lead us into His transcendental region. 

0 ! son, render service to Me. I shall give to thee the 
kingdom of gods. 

From an inaccessible and insurmountable fortress I 
will release thee. 

— Ramaini, 58. 


Thus the qualities of God, His creation, His Grace 
and devotion give a thorough theistic colouring to the 
teaching of Kabir. 

There is, however, another group of critics, which 
holds the opposite view that Kabir was not a Theist but 
a Pantheist. Rev. Ahmad Shah is a staunch supporter of 
this view. “ For Kabir,” he says, “God is still the 
absolute, beyond all being, the one, Atit, Satya Purusha.” 
The same view is corroborated in some of the recent 
writings on Kabir. Rev. Keay in his book Aahir 
Ris FollcnveTs remarks that the God of Kabir is a mere 
shadow. Mr. Ram Kumar Verma in his recently published 
book ‘‘ ” writes 
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‘ ‘ When the pitcher (sailing on water) breaks the two 
portions of water (the inside water and the outside water) 
combine into one. In the same way when the covering of 
Maya is removed tlie soul and the oversoul unite. Upon 
this philosophy of Advaitism is based the mysticism of 
Kabir.” 

This account of Kabir’s teaching may appear to be 
false in the light of the explanation given by Mr. Westcott, 
]!dacnicol and Bhandarkar, but the fact is that the 
utterances of Kabir vei’y often have pantheistic import. 
He discards all differences and speaks of the unity of all 
existing things in the Absolute. The Absolute permeates 
everything. 


He is Himself the God and the leaf that is offered. 
He is family and He is caste. 

He is all creation. He is the dweller in the Avorld. 
He is Himself the husband : He is the enjoyer of all 
happiness. 

—Ram-aim, 14. 


Wfd should not be deluded by the outward shape and form 
of things, because they all spring from the same source, 
and are in essence one. 

0! Fools, in your quest you have gone astray. 

Skin and bone, clung and urine are one. 

From one drop the whole universe 'was created. 

Then cvlio is Brahman and who is .Sudra'? 


— SJuibda, 75. 


In emphasising the unity of things Kabir sometimes goes 
to the extent of saying, that there is no difference even 
betAveen the Avorshipper and the worshipped. The worship, 
the worshipper and the object of AAmrship: are one. In this 
state of things no real worship is possible. 
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Thou knowest me, and I know Thee : I am merged in 
Thee. 

When there is no creation, no destruction, upon whom 
wouldst thou meditate? 

— Shahda, 74. 

This oneness of all things is hidden from our view by 
our ignorance, which makes the one appear as many. 

It is but one thing, and they make it many. 

A heavy curtain hangs between and therefore nothing 
is seen. 

— Sakhi, 405. 

Kabir illustrates this by means of the analogy of the dog 
and the mirrors which is commonly utilised by all 
Vedantins to explain their doctrine : 

In a cave of mirrors entered a dog. There at the 
sight of his own image he barked and barked till 
he died. 

— Sakhi, 59. 

When one sees his reflection in the mirror he is the 
same in both. 

From this element comes that element, and that is the 
same as this. 

— Sakhi, 60. 

We have only to lift the curtain of ignorance to see the 
“ Unity ” or the Absolute. He cannot be described by 
words. He is Infinite, Unconditioned and Unqualified. 

How can one describe the condition of the uncondi- 
tioned who has no village or place ? 

He, Who is seen without qualities, by what name 
should I call Him ? 

—Ramaini, 7. 
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Therefore Kabir declares that our finite understanding 
cannot grasp the real nature of the Absolute. His nature 
is known to Him alone. 

Thou knowest thine own nature, Deva; in us there is 
no powder to know. 

— Sakhi, 378. 


We can describe Him only in negatives : 

He is neither stars, nor sun, nor moon : 

He is not born of the father’s seed. 

He is neither water nor land, nor the still wind. 

We have now seen that the critics interpret the 
teaching of Kabir along tivo distinct lines. Some, 
call him a theist, while the others regard him to be, out 
and out, a pantheist. We have also seen that both the 
interpretations are equally possible. Both the schools find 
ample material in the Bijak for the justification of their 
views. But interpreted in this way the teaching of Kabir 
assumes a self -contradictory character in the eyes of an 
unbiased reader. Naturally, therefore, he makes a choice 
between the two views. And when he accepts one and 
rejects the other he finds it difficult to reconcile with his 
view those elements of Kabir’s teaching which lend 
support to the opposite doctrine. The present section, 
however, is a bare statement of the difficulty. In the 
next we will try to show that the teaching of Kabir in its 
completeness transcends the contradictory views of these 
critics and in a higher synthesis unites them together. 


B 

If differences of opinion among the critics about a 
mystic and contradictory interpretations of his teaching 
be the mark of his greatness then there can be no doubt 
about the greatness of Kabir. It is the light, the richness 
and the wide range of the vision of Kabir that endear 
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him to the people of all caste and creed. Different schools 
of philosophy or religion flatter themselves with the belief 
that Kabir was their own. The theists and the pantheists 
alike hold that Kabir reiterated their views. The 
Hindus, the Muslims and the Christians equally claim 
that Kabir was a pioneer of their religion. It is now a 
common belief among scholars that Kabir owed a great 
deal to the Suphists and some of them are even bold 
enough to say that Shaikh Taqui, the Suphi saint, was his 
spiritual master. A more surprising thing to note is 
that Pt. Walji Bhai of the Irish Presbyterian Church has 
made an attempt to show that Kabir inherited his doctrine 
from the Jesuits. Amidst these startling conclusions it 
becomes difficult for an impartial reader to make up his 
mind about Kabir, and he begins to think that he was 
probably an unsystematic and eclectic thinker. But this 
doubt is hardly justified. The fact is that Kabir did not 
borrow his doctrine from any particular school nor did he 
try to combine in an incongruous manner what he found 
best in each. He was an original thinker and a true 
mystic and owed his knowledge neither to books nor to 
tradition but to his own mystic vision. And when he 
wanted to preach what he had realised he had to translate 
it into the language and the thought of the people amidst 
whom he lived. That is what makes Kabir appear by 
turns a Vedantist, Vaishnavite, Christian and Suphi. 
But none of these views singly exhausts the whole philo- 
sophy of Kabir. Each was taken up by him to express only 
a particular side of his vision. Kabir seldom exhibited 
any special love for originality. Following a method 
common among the mystics he gathered material from all 
possible quarters to express the inexpressible nature of the 
Almighty but confined himself particularly to none. Like 
the Quakers he had a frank dislike for all religious 
exclusivism, and said, “ Kabir is on the road to God and 
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is marching on to his end forsaking all partial views.” 
He is, as he says, “ atonce the child of Allah and of Ram.” 
They are, therefore, grossly mistaken, who call Kabir a 
pantheist or a theist, a Brahmin or a Sufi, a Vedantist or 
a Vaishnavite. The mystic genius of Kabir does not 
submit itself to any such classification. 

Almost all the critics of Kabir forget his cosmo- 
politan spirit, the depth of his view, and the richness of 
his vision. Each gets a glimpse of one side of the Truth; 
the rest is eclipsed by his own prejudices. There are two 
important commentaries on Kabir — one by Rajah 
Vishvanath Singh, the late Rajah of Revah and another 
by Mahatma Puran Sahib. Rajah Vishvanath Singh 
interprets him as a theist and Mahatma Puran Sahib as 
a pantheist. But the interpretations of both are at places 
faulty. Both distort the meaning of the Bijak and thrust 
their own views into it. The commentary by Rajah 
Vishvanath Singh suffers more from this defect, but the 
explanations given by Mahatma Puran Sahib are also 
very unsatisfactory where the verses of the Bijak have a 
theistic meaning. 

In the light of the above remarks we will now attempt 
to give a definite account of the real philosophy of Kabir. 
We should note at the outset that Kabir criticises pure 
monism just as much as he repudiates uncompromising 
theism. Against the pantheists he expresses his indigna- 
tion in the following terms: — 

Singing of the One Above Qualities, they have gone 
astray. 

The body of earth mingled with earth, air with air. 

—Ramaini, Ql. 

Rev. Keay’s remark that the God of Kabir is ‘ shadowy ’ 
seems to derive its force from his negative description of 
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God. His notion of God, however, is not a mere abstrac- 
tion but the richest and the most positive of all : 

They call Him Emptiness, who is the Truth of truths, 
in whom all truths are stored. ‘ 

Kabir says: “As you never may find the forest if 
you ignore the tree so He may never be found in 
abstractions. 

The theists are also condemned likewise : 

The worshipper of Sagun pierces the six circles, and 
drives the ‘ kolhu ’ (the indigenous oil machine) 
without the bullock. 

— SJiabda, 82. 

According to him both the worshippers of Sagun and 
Nirgun have gone astray ; 

The worshippers of Sagun and Nirgun did not under- 
stand the meaning. Many could not recognise 
Him. 

— Ramaini, 4. 

One after another died the devotees : those who 
understood Him in qualities and without 
qualities. 

— Ramaini, 54. 

Some declare Him Nirgun and some Sagun, some 
speak of Him as light. 

To the Lord each assigns a name, but none reveals 
His Form. 

Some pronounce Him subtle or gross, and some the 
letter that has always truth. 

The Sat-Guru says, few recognise Him, and many 
liars go about. 

1 Tagore ; Hundred Poems of Eabir, p. 80. 

2 Ihid,^ p. 96, 
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Thus, in vain are the attempts of those lYho want to 
realise Him either in form or without form, for He is both 
‘ form ’ and ‘ without form ’ : 

Searching and searching they died, but the form 
without form none found. 

—Sakhi, 379. 

He is neither the static, motionless Absolute of the 
Pantheists nor the dynamic God of the Theists, but both 
atonee : 

Can one say aught of rest or motion ? 

He sits and yet He moves upon His way. 

Ramaini, 51. 

The synthetic vision of God which Kabir had achieved 
resolved for him the perpetual conflict between the 
Pantheists and the Theists.. Like Ruysbroeck and St. 
Augustine he had risen to a height of mystic vision from 
which he could perceive the contradictory concepts of God 
as the complementary opposites of a perfect Whole. 

II. THE COSMOLOGY OE KABIR 

The earlier Ramainis give an elaborate account of tho 
cosmology of Kabir. Rev. Keay doubts the efficacy of 
these verses and thinks that they are perhaps later 
additions to the Bijak. “ Cosmology,” he says, seems 
much less developed in the Granth than in the Bijak and 
this is significant. It is doubtful if Kabir had a clearly 
conceived system in his mind and it is certainly next to 
impossible to reconstruct his system from his verses if he 
had one.” This doubt arises in the mind of Keay owing 
to the belief entertained by him that Kabir’s doctrine was 
essentially Pantheism which is antagonistic to all theories 
of creation. The suspicion, however, seems to be entirely 
baseless. Even if the earlier Ramainis were proved to be 
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of a later origin, many more lines could be quoted from 
almost all parts of the Bijak to show that Kabir did 
believe in creation; and even if it be true that like many 
other mystics Kabir did not have a clearly conceived and 
elaborate system in his mind, it is yet possible although 
somewhat difficult to reconstruct his system from his 
verses. The following verses from the various parts of 
the Bijak will amply justify this view : — 

The Maker himself became the Creator : 

Like the potter who makes the earthen pots of various 
kinds. 

Bidhna brought them all together and made innumer- 
able exquisite arrangements. 

He burned them in the furnace of the Avomb ; 

Where he himself was the Preserver. 

— Ram, 26. 

The same thing is exemplified by Shabda 64 in which God 
is made the Weaver, from whose warp and shuttle comes 
out the universe. 

He spread the warp and took the shuttle. The four 
Vedas are the wheels. 

One beam is Ram Narayan, which completes the 
whole work. 

In the trough of the ocean of the world he kneaded 
the starch. 

The body is the starch. Few know who is the kneader 
of the starch. 

Moon and Sun are the two treadles and the warp is 
made in the mid-ocean. 

—Shabda, 64. 

In Chauntisi 6 He has been called a Painter, who has 
painted this mighty tiniverse. 
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A great picture has been painted. 

Give up the picture and look at the Painter. 

Give up the picture and remember Him who plays a 
unique game with this picture. 

Again in Hindola 11. 

Having made pictures of various kinds Hari has 
started his dance. 

Who has got the wisdom of not forgetting himself in 
the desires. 

Swinging, swinging many ages have passed, yet the 
mind does not give up its craving. 

He made this play-swing, which swings in the night, 
through the four ages and the four months of the 
rainy season. 

Thus, in the face of the lines quoted above, there can be no 
doubt that Kabir was a firm believer in the doctrine of 
creation. The process of creation is described by him as 
follows : — 

In the inside there existed the Jiva. 

Therein the light was manifested. 

Desire, the woman was made, 

She was called Gayatri. 

Three sons were born to that woman. 

They were named Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh. 

Then Brahma asked his "mother, 

Who is your husband and whose wife you are. 

You are myself and I am you, there is none else. 

You are my husband, and I am your wife. 

SaJcM : — ^Father and son have the same wife, born of 
the same mother. 

I have not seen a worthy son, who goes to see his 
father. 


-Ramaini, 1. 
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This Ramaini is somewhat obscure and has been 
interpreted in different ways, but the second and third 
Ramainis are more explicit. 

In the beginning were Light, Shabda and one Woman. 
She had Hari, Brahma and Tripurari. 

They made numberless males and females. 

None knew his beginning and end. 

Bidhata (Brahma) made a house, which was thatched 
at fourteen places. 

Hari, Har and Brahma are the names of the headman, 
They then founded three villages. 

And then they made the Khand and Brahmand. 

Six Darshans and ninety-six Pakhandas. 

Nobody was taught the Vedas in the womb. 

The Turk was not born circumcised. 

Woman that keeps us in the womb plays her part 
disguised in various forms. 

— Ramaini, 2. 

Who was born First. 

Who was born second. 

Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and Shakti appeared. 

From the beginning Jiva practised devotion. 

Then appeared air, water, and shade. 

Maya appeared and extended far and wide. 

Then appeared the And, Find and Brahmand. 

The earth was then manifested in nine parts. 

Then appeared sidh, sadhak and sanyasi. 

They all devoted themselves to the Immortal one. 

Then appeared the gods, men and munis and all 
others. 

They all were defeated in their search. 
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5aMi— The souls, etc., appeared. 

He alone is the Lord and the rest are His slaves : 

Kabir knows not more, his hope is only the name of 
Ram. 

— Ramaini,3. 

A still more detailed account of the cosmology of 
Kabir is given in the Adi-mangal which occurs in the 
beginning of the Bijak. In all these verses Kabir’s view 
of creation seems to be this. In the beginning there existed 
the Eternal Supreme Purusha. In the light of that 
Purusha was a subtle substance the sum total of all 
individual souls. The substance was illuminated by that 
light. Then followed a desire in the shape of a woman. 
The desire was uttei*ed in shabda or sound. When this 
desire was uttered the individual souls developed out of 
that subtle substance and thus the whole of creation 
followed. 

It ought to be noted here that the creation does not 
develop out of the Supreme Purusha but a distinct subtle 
substance. The Philosophy of Kabir is, therefore, not a 
pure monism, as Ahmad Shah and Rev. Keay have 
emphatically asserted. His philosophy rather seems to 
bear a closer affinity to Vaishnavism. According to this 
school the Supreme, All-pervading Soul, is the highest 
Truth devoid of illusion everywhere and through eternity. 
He is in Jivas and the Jivas are in Him as are the rays in] 
the glowing sun and the particles of water in the vast 
rolling ocean. The ingredients and attributes of the 
whole must remain in the part in a smaller degree. So 
the part is identical with the whole when taken qualita- 
tively but different when taken quantitatively. The 
natural function of the Jiva is service of the Superme 
Soul. The Jiva gives up this function under the influence 
of Maya which is the Bahiranga Shakti or the outward 
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potency of the I.ord, and thus passes through the 
innumerable cycles of birth and rebirth. 

Identity in difference between God and the divas has 
been repeatedly talked of by Kabir as shown in the 
previous chapters. In Kahara 10, he states this in 
simple words : — 

In all I am and am not. Me they pronounce now this, 
now that. 

My covering is a single sheet. So men speak of me as 
unity. One unbounded without limit as the ray 
of the moon in a pitcher of water. 

Ramaini 3, clearly describes devotional service to the 
Supreme Soul as the eternal function of the Jiva. 

From the beginning Jiva practised devotion. 

This is the true and the original religion of the soul. In 
it alone the J iva can rest contented and happy. 

The religion which was from the beginning to the 
end 

That has been openly related to all. 

Sakhi : — Accept this tiding as true and set it on your 
heart. 

O Sants, in it lies contentment and happiness. 

Live in it and your heart will be satisfied. 

—Ram, 38. 

So long as the Jiva serves the Lord with all his heart 
and soul caring little for his own happiness he is safe and 
happy, but as soon as he gives up the service of the Lord 
and begins to seek his own happiness, happiness departs 
from him and he falls into miseries. 

They desired happiness and distress did not leave 
them. 

—Ram, 41. 
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And hence, 

Says Kabir, Hear, 0 Sants, 

At the feet of Rama do service. 

— Shabda, 13. 

All Jivas turn away from God under the influence of 
Maya, which is His powerful instrument. 

0, Rama, your Maya causes much confusion. 

None understands her and her secret : 

She makes gods, men, and munis to dance. 

0 cotton tree, of wdiat advantage are thy spreading 
branches and thy beautiful flowers 1 
Many parrots perched on thy branches : but flew on 
tasting the cotton. 

,0 palm-tree, of what use is thy stately height \ 

None gets fruits from thee, when summer comes thy 
shade is of no use. 

— Shabda, 13. 

The whole of creation has developed out of Maya. 

Maya appeared and extended far and wide. 

Then appeared the And, Find and Brahmand. 

The earth was then manifested in nine parts. 

Then appeared sidh, sadhek and sanyasi. 

— Ram, 3. 

It may be pointed out here what Kabir exactly means 
by saying that the world is a creation of Maya. It is taken 
by some to mean that the world is illusory. But this is not 
the meaning of Kabir. The world is a creation of Maya 
but it is not Maya itself. The world is not an illusion 
because it has not come out of nothing as in the Buddhistic 
Philosophy. Nor is it an illusion in Shankar’s sense 
of Maya. According to Shankar the world possesses the 
same kind of falsity as that of a snake seen in a rope or 
silver seen in nacre. The world totally disappears like the 
false snake and the false nacre at the dawn of true 
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knowledge. But according to Kabir the world never 
totally disappears. At the time of dissolution it still 
exists in its essence as it is then resolved into the original 
substance out of which it is developed. The world is 
declared to be Maya by Kabir because it does not possess 
the same kind of reality which the Supreme Purusha has. 
The Supreme Purusha is eternal whereas the world is non- 
eternal and perishable. The world has only temporary 
reality. It is made and destroyed in succession. 

The serpent-god will perish, Garur waste and be 
destroyed ; 

The deceitful and the truth-teller both will perish. 
All will perish, whether they taught sin or deeds of 
merit : 

Whether they believe in Sagun or in Nirgun, 

Fire, air and water and all the universe ; 

How far shall I name them. 

Vishnu’s world will perish in a moment. 

I see always the shadow of destruction. 

Sakhi : — ^Maya took the form of a fish, and Yama oasts 
the angle. 

When Hari, Har, and Brahma could not escape what 
then of gods, men and munis ? 

Everything that perishes and is devoured by Kal is called 
Maya. 

0 Sants, that which comes and goes is Maya. 

.Only the supreme soul is real, because 

On the Protector Kal has no hold: He has not 
gone nor has he come. 

The world therefore has got its reality but only a condi- 
tional reality in the philosophy of Kabir. 
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The world’s reality being thus proved the next 
question arises, “ Why is the world created at all? ” 
Against the ordinary dualistio conception of God it has 
been urged that if God be the external cause of the world 
the act of creation must be purposive and a purpose implies 
want or imperfection. Now God whose wishes are eternally 
fulfilled does not attain through creation any object not 
attained before. This difficulty faces all the dualistic 
philosophers. Kabir never gives any systematic explana- 
tion of this but it is not difficult to find out his probable 
answer from his verses. The motive of God in creating 
the world is not the attainment of any object to Himself 
or others but simply sport, play or Lila. The universe is 
a mere sportive dance of the Lord which spontaneously 
proceeds from Him. 

Now I have understood the tricks of the sports of 
Hari. 

With beat of drums he displays his feats, and again 
gathers them up. 

In the play of Hari are deceived gods, men, and 
munis. 

Maya has set up her show. 

She locked them up in the house and bewitched them. 

No wisdom entered their hearts. 

The play is false but the player is true : such is the 
faith of saints. 

Kabir says, according to his understanding is the 
state of each. 

— Shabda, 78. 

The creative act proceeds simply from the Eternal Bliss 
which constitutes the very essence of the Lord. 

He is pure and indestructible. 

His form is infinite and fathomless. 
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He dances in rapture, and waves of form arise from 
Ms dance. 

The body and the mind cannot contain themselves, 
when they are touched by His great joy. 

He is immersed in all consciousness, all joys and all 
sorrows ; 

He has no beginning and no end ; 

He holds all within His bliss. 

—Tagore, XXVI. 

In view of these heart-rending verses which describe the 
eternal love sport of Ckd, the opinion of the critics like 
Bev. Keay and Ahmad Shah that Kabir’s God is the un- 
conditioned static absolute, is thrown overboard. Though 
the Eternal and the Absolute are not foreign to the cons- 
ciousness of Kabir, yet his concept of the Divine Nature 
is essentially dynamic. Kiabir tries to convey this idea to 
us by the symbols of dancing, singing, or swinging. 

Between the poles of the conscious and the un- 
conscious, there has the mind made a swing ; 

Thereon hang all beings and all worlds, and that 
swing never ceases its sway. 

Millions of beings are there : the sun and the moon 
in their courses are there : 

Millions of ages pass, and the swing goes on. 

All swing ! the sky and the earth and the water ; and 
the Lord Himself taking form. 

And the sight of this has made Kabir a servant. 

—Tag we, XVI. 

Again just as the dance continuing for some time stops, 
so the sportive act of God continuing for some time comes 
to a standstill and that state is called dissolution. 

With beat of drums He displays His feats and again 
gathers them up. 

—Skabda, 78. 
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Within the Supreme Brahma, the worlds are being 
told like beads ; 

Look upon that rosary with the eyes of wisdom. 

In His acts of creation and dissolution the Lord is 
assisted by Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh. Brahma makes 
the world, Vishnu provides for its needs, and Mahesh 
decorates it. These three also work in the body of each 
being as the three qualities of Raj, Sat, and Tam. 
Brahma is Rajo-gun, Vishnu is Sato-gun and Mahesh is 
Tamo-gun. 

Rajo-guna is Brahma, Tamo-guna Shankar, and 
Sato-guna is Hari. 

Kabir says, abide in Rama there is neither Hindu 
nor Turk. 

— Shabda, 75. 

In Kabir’s doctrine of creation the theory of the word 
plays an important part. It appears to be strangely 
similar to the western theory of Logos. Thus we find, 
Hod in the Old Testament appears as communicating His 
will by His word. The word of God is represented as the 
creative principle. “ God spake let there be light and 
there was light.” A similar creative function, as we have 
already seen, is assigned by Kabir to the word. Again, 
in both the theories the word or Logos is also an instrument 
of revelation in the hands of God. With Philo, who for 
the first time developed the Logos theory God is absolute 
incorporeal perfection apprehensible only by reason, and 
Logos is affirmed as an intermediate agent. It is describ- 
ed as the elder son of God. Similarly, in Kabir the word 
is also a means for revelation. 

That which you seek will not be found there. It is 
within the immortal word. 

Kabir says, only he will understand the word whose 
mouth and heart are one. 
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III. WAY TO OOD-EEALISATION 

A 

Devotion is tlie way to God-Realisation. It is the 
natural function of the pure Jiva. Established in Bhakti 
the Jiva enjoys supreme bliss. But turned from it he 
falls into the ocean of untold miseries. He is ceaselessly 
tormented by Kal and Maya until he again takes shelter 
under the holy feet of the Lord and prays for His Bhakti. 


Parted from Him they became without a master : 

Entangled in the dense forest they have lost the holy 
path. 

— Ram, 68. 

Becoming blind all roam; nobody considers. 

Without knowing the devotion of Hari the whole 
world is drowned and dead. 

— Ram, 65. 

The true meaning of Bhakti according to Kabir and 
the means to attain it will be explained later. Here we 
shall note a few important points concerning the 
realisation of God which Kabir emphasises. Time and 
again he declares that there are many who not knowing 
the Bhakti of God take to certain wrong paths for 
delivering themselves from the clutches of Maya and Kal. 
They undergo severe austerities. Renouncing the family 
they wander in the forests, keep fasts and give much 
pain to the body by twisting it according to certain Yogie 
postures. These practices are against devotion and are 
severely condemned by Kabir . 

Twisting of body is not Bhakti, I saw many men in 
strange guise. 


■Ram, 67. 
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Some critics of Kabir seem to think that Kabir propounds 
the Yoga philosophy in the Bijak and that he was him- 
self a follower of Yoga. Mr. Ram Kumar Verma devotes 
a large part of his book on Kabir to Yoga. But this 
belief is due to a misapprehension. It is true he often 
uses the language of Yoga, to describe the condition of a 
devotee but never prescribes the method of Yoga for the 
attainment of the End. Many verses can be quoted to 
show Kabir’s aversion for a mere Yogi. 

The Yogi suffers, the Jangam suffers and the suffering 
of the ascetic is doubled. 

— Shdbda, 91. 

I never saw a Yogi like this who wanders in 
ignorance. 

— Ram, 69. 

The Yogi thinks that God can be easily reached by crossing 
the six centres in the body and entering into Trikuti by a 
mechanical performance of certain Yogic exercises. But 
realisation is impossible without purging the heart of all 
its vices and making it pure. 

Thinking of an easy path you lost the root. 

Instead of gain you had loss, O brother. 

On account of the weakness of your wit the moon 
was set. 

Still you thought that the Lord lives in the junction 
of Trikuti. 

Vishnu then explained to you. 

Renounce the eight vices. 

Then Sanak and his companions thought over this 
essence. 

As if a beggar rejoices to get treasure. 

They were much comforted and doubt was gone. 

— Ramaini, IB. 
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Rev. Keay quotes some beautiful lines from the Adi- 

Granth and Bijak to illustrate the same. 

Some shave men’s locks and hang the black cord on 
their necks. 

And pride themselves on the practice of Yoga. 

What credit is there in causing your seat to fly? 

Crow and kite also circle in the air. 

— Bijak Ram, 11. 

Setting in the air, studying Yoga, Vedas, rites and 
astrology, they are demented. 

Kabir says, The hope of the Yogi and the Jangam is 
withered. 

— Bijak Shahda, 26. 

The Yogi says : Yoga is best of all : 

0 brother, it has no rival : 

Yogis with painted hair or shaven head, with sealed 
lips or matted locks — where did those find! 
wisdom? 

— Bijak Shadda, 38. 

The Yogi says that Yoga and nothing else is sweet. 

They who shave their bodies and the Ekqabdis say that 
they alone have obtained perfection. 

Without God thou art lost in error, blind one ! 

— Granth Gauri, 51. 

Thou dependest on a club, earrings, and patched 
coat. 

In error thou wanderest in a Yogi’s garb. 

Put away thy devotional attitudes and thy suspension 
of breath ; 

Abandon deception, and ever worship God, 0 fool ! 

— Granth Bitpali, S. 

Kabir equally denounces the idol worship : He says 
if by worshipping a stone God can be attained, I will 
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worship a mountain. He also condemns all the external 
rules and regulations of worship which do not contain the 
essence of devotion. The sacred thread, rosary, circum- 
cision, fasting, sacrifice and pilgrimages have no place in 
his system. 

Devotion, sacrifice and rosary, piety, pilgrimage, 
fasting and alms. 

Nine Bhaktis, Vedas, the Book, all these are false, 
covering. 

One goes about with Shabdas, another boasts his 
doings. 

Ever they claim respect and renown — ^both sects, 
Hindus and Turks. 

—Shabda, 113. (^.S.) 

Qazi, what is this book that you discourse on? 

You are jangling and wrangling always; nothing of 
wisdom do you know. 

Vainglorious of authority, you make me to be 
circumcised : never will I endure it, brother ! 

Leave these distractions, meditate on Eama, 0 foolish 
mind ! 

— Shabda, 84. (il.S.) 

There is neither action nor virtue, no mantras and 
no worship at all. 

Rites and ceremonies have no worth at all. He is 
One there is no second. 

— Shabda, 43. (^.S.) 

O fool and ignorant, you are astray, because you 
know not Ram each moment. 

You attack and strike down the cow and cut her 
throat to take her life. 

The life of the living you strike dead, and say your 
slaughter makes it dedicated. 

This flesh which you call holy, hear how it was formed, 
O brother. 
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Flesh is composed of blood and seed : that flesh you 
eat is unholy. 

O fool, you do not admit this folly as your own, but 
say your ancestors did it. 

Its blood is on your head and upon those who gave to 
you this teaching. 

The black hairs of youth are gone and the snows of 
age have fallen; still your heart has not grown 
white. 

Of what value are your fastings, your prayers. 

Your calls to your prayer, your digging in a tiny cell 1 

Their Vedas and Puranas the Pandits read and the 
Maulana studies his Koran. 

Kabir says. Those all went to hell who knew not Earn 
each moment. 

Among many things which could not be tolerated by the 
great reformative spirit of Kabir was also the system of 
Caste. 

If thou thinkest the Maker distinguished castes, 
birth is according to these penalties for deeds. 

Born a Sudra you die a Sudra ; It is only in this 
world of illusion that you assume a sacred thread. 

If birth from a Brahmin mother makes you a 
Brahman ; 

Why did you not come by another wayl 

If birth from a Turk mother makes you a Turk, 

Why were you not circumcised in the womb? 

If you milk black and yellow cows together; will you 
be able to distinguish their milk? 

Sakhi:—0 men, give up your pretence of great 
wisdom. Says Kabir recite the name of the 
Bow-holder. 


—SJiabda, 62. {A.S\ 
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Kabir discourages dry discussion in the matters of 
religion, unintelligent reading of the scriptures, and all 
sorts of false knowledge. 

"Wihat knowledge you have must be burned; then 
within the body the light will shine. 

— Chauntisi, 8. {A.S.) 

It is useless to indulge in argumentation or reasoning 
for the intellect cannot grasp the reality. Books are of no 
avail so long as we do not possess the true knowledge. 

O Pandit, by reading and reading you have become 
acute : 

Tell, explain to me this salvation of yours. 

Where dwelleth the Purusha in what village : 

O Pandit, expound him to me and his name. 

Brahma composed his four Vedas : 

But even he knew not the mystery of salvation. 

He has spoken much of almsgiving and deeds of 
merit : 

But of his own death he had no knowledge. 

There is one name infinite and fathomless : 

There is settled Das Kabir. 

Sakhi : — Where ant (wit) cannot climb, nor mustard 
seed rest. 

Where coming and going can get no hold, thither let 
the whole world go. 

— Ram, 34. 

0 brother, thou art misled believing in the six 
Darshans: 

Wrapped in the garb of Pakhanda. 

They came and destroyed the soul and life ; 

The four Vedas are wise and clever but dumb. 

—Ram, 30. 
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They are like mirrors to the blind who being without 
eyesight cannot look into them. 

Veda and Purana are the mirrors of the blind : 

What does the spoon know of the taste of delicacies? 
As a donkey laden with sandalwood : 

The fool does not know the sweet fragrance. 

— Ram, 32. (yl .S.) 

Scholarship is not essential for God-realisation but the 
purity of heart. This is the essence of religion, all else 
is but groping in the dark. 

What the pandits and the mullas prescribed for me, 
I have received no (advantage) from, and have 
abandoned. 

My heart being pure, I have seen the Lord; Kabir 
having searched, searched and searched himself, 
hath found God within him. 

—AdiGranthBharan. 

The stars shine till the sun rises. 

The Jiva is subject to Karma, till it be filled with 
knowledge. 

—Sakhi,20Q. (A.S.) 

B 

Great is the power of Maya. She has caught the 
whole universe in her net. The Yogis, sanyasis and the 
learned pandits all try to set them,selves free but in vain. 
Not knowing the path of Bhakti they have all gone astray. 
Only by serving the Lord one can rid himself of Maya. 

O Ram, thy Maya causes much confusion. 

One cannot understand her nature, gods, men and 
munis she makes to dance. 

What use is derived from the cotton tree which 
spreads its branches and gives beautiful flowers. 
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Many parrots are sitting on the branches : but they 
fly when they taste the cotton. 

O palm tree, of what use is thy height : none gets fruit 
from thee. 

When the summer season comes thy shade is of no 
use. 

His own wisdom he teaches others : the wisdom of 
gold and woman. 

Says Kabir, listen, 0 Sants; Serve the feet of Ram. 

— Ram, 13. 

Bhakti is sincere love of God, w^hole-hearted attach- 
ment to Him. The Bhakta spends all his time in remem- 
brance of the Lord. He sings His praises to everybody 
and everywhere. Only the name of Lord is dear to him. 
He dislikes all else. 

The men of Hari in the form of swans range far and 
wide : they gather up the holy name and chant 
it. 

They bear in their beaks the wreath of salvation and 
charm others with it : they keep silence or else 
they Sling praises of Hari. 

They live by the bank of Mansarover. 

They set their heart on the feet of Hama : elsewhere 
they grieve. 

The crow’s ill-wisdom comes not near them: the 
swans behold the vision everyday. 

They who separate the milk from the water, they, 
says Kabir, are the devotees. 

—Shabda, 34. (A.S.) 

Bhakti consists in most intimate and affectionate 
relationship with the Lord. Between the Bhakta and his 
Lord there is no restriction or hesitation. In the all- 
consuming fire of love which ties them both all customs, 
rites, and outward observances are dissolved. Indeed 
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this spiritual relationship is altogether inexpressible. To 
give a very poor description of it we might say that it is 
somewhat like the relation between husband and wife. 

Sakhi : — From one egg of Onkar the whole universe 
came out. 

Says Kabir, all are wives of Rama unmoveable' 
Purusha is the Husband. 

— Ramaini, 27. 

Haris is my Husband, I am Ram’s wife. 

—R. Shabda, 35. 

Says Kabir, if I cast down my eyes and take the 
Friend into my heart 

I enjoy every pleasure with my Beloved, and I 
disclose this to no one. 

Kabir is full of such passionate utterances, which show 
the depth of his divine love. Some critics who walking 
on the footprints of Freud have given sexual meaning to 
the songs of devotees like Mira Bai, and Sur Das may 
hold Kabir also guilty of the same. But there is nothing 
sexual in the mind of Kabir. It is the burning passioh 
of Kabir for God that bursts out in love songs like these. 

The Bhakta casts away all doubt and keeps firm faith 
in God. 

Sakhi : — ^Doubt has settled in your body, there throws 
it’s dice. 

The soul itself is wounded yet it utterly destroys the 
other souls. 

The way of faith is wonderful past all describing. 

— Ramaini, 1^. {A .S) 

Depending on the Lord the Bhakta calls Him aloud 
for help. He believes that in the ocean of ever-increasing 
desires and anxieties the support of G’od is like a ship to 
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take him across. He is fully conscious of his own weakness 
and knows that resting on his own strength he can do 
nothing. The grace of God is absolutely indispensible. 

SahM : — ^To save yourself from burning, why do you 
not cry aloud for help? 

You have eaten poison and poisoned food heaped 
together day and night. 

— Ramaini, 13. (A .S.) 

Now the burden of trouble weighs heavily : 

O soul, bestir thyself, that thou may’st see and 
consider. 

The thought of the mind is a wave of wickedness : 
Thou seest not its beginning nor end. 

Sakhi : — In the ocean of desire Rama’s support is a 
ship : Kabir says, find Hari’s refuge : then you 
will cross it as if it were no bigger than the print 
of a calf’s hoof. 

— Ramaini, 20. (.4./S.) 

One helpless Jiva, bound with many bonds : 

How can his own strength set him free, if his master 
give not release? 

— Sakhi, 213. (^..5.) 

But what is the way of attaining the Bhakti of Lord ? 
The effect of Maya is great and the mind ia turbulent. 
How then to fix it upon God? There is but one way. 
Repeat the name of Lord unceasingly. It will cure you 
of your disease. It is very powerful. It will release you 
from Maya ; nothing else can. 

Maya and desire are the troubles of the world; 

But no one thinks so of this. 

Maya and desire are a troublous noose : 

He who escapes therefrom is a true worshipper. 

He who taking Ram’s name, lays hold upon the raft 
Will safely float to sail across the world. 
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Sakhi:—Th.e name of Rama is exceeding precious:: 
I have no concern with others. 

From beginning to end, from age to age in the name 
of Rama alone I fight. 

— Ram, 76. 

.-—Repeat the name of Rama, renouncing the 
hope that causes all grief. 

Else it will grind you from above and from below 
with all the force of fifty million mills. 

— Ramaini, 17. (A.S.) 

My mind hath obtained resignation by the support of 
the name. 

Deceitful Maya hath led captive the whole world, but 
I have obtained immunity by repeating Ram’s 
name. 

— Adi Granth Asa, 25. 

The Bhakta should recite the name every moment. By 
constant repetition of the name of Lord the Bhakta 
wiir be attached to Him for ever. He will easily gaini 
His Bhakti in this way. 

Sakhi : — Those who choose bondage get the fruit 
thereof : it was their god that bound them ; 

Kabir says. They only wall be saved, who repeat the 
Name every moment. 

— Ramaini, 9. {d..*S.) 

Now recite the immortal name of Ram : 

O soul, leave not Hari nor go elsewhere. 

Go whither you willy it is but to be a moth : 

Let not yourself be burnt : 

Know that to which you cleave is poison. 

He w^ho repeats the name of Rama in meditation : 

Yielding to his glamour as Bhringikit resigns to his 
will. 


— Ram, 20. 
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Kabir says, tlie hope of the Yogi and Jangam is 
withered : 

If they repeat, like the chatrik, the name of Eama, 
their abode in Bhakti is sure. 

— Shabda, 26. 

But mere repetition of the name with the mouth will 
not do. We are not to recite it unintelligently like a 
parrot. The name of Lord must spring from the 
depth of the heart. It is, therefore, the sincerity and the 
purity of the heart which matters, not mere verbal repeti- 
tion. A man who is truly and whole-heartedly devoted 
to the Lord alone can recite the true name. 

0 Pandit, all your talking is a lie. 

If by repeating Eama’s name the world is saved, 
then by repeating ‘ sugar ’ the mouth is sweetened. 

If by saying fire one’s feet are burned, by saying 
“ water ” thirst is quenched. 

If by saying “ food ” hunger is satisfied, then can 
the world find safety so. 

Living with men a parrot cries ‘ Llari,’ yet it knows 
not the splendour of Hari. 

If ever it flies again to the forest, it will remember 
Hari no more. 

Without touch, without sight, without feeling, merely 
taking the name what is that ? 

If wealth came by but saying “ wealth,” then none 
would remain in poverty. 

Their real love is for the pleasure of Maya; they do 
but jest with the Bhaktas of Hari. 

Kabir says, unless one sings the one Kama, he will go 
bound to the city of Yama. 

In the path of devotion there is the absolute necessity 
of a Guru, a spiritual guide. The finite being cannot 
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realise the Infinite without the medium of a spiritual 
preceptor who has himself realised God. 

“Guru’s enemies and the self -instructed men or 
women, must roam through eighty-four million 
births, so long as sun and moon exist.” 

— Ramaini, 43. (A.S.) 

Hari lost Guru shelters : the Guru lost there is no 
refuge. 

0 sinful man, call upon the Guru, not upon another. 

— Sakki, 419. (A.S.) 

So long as the devotee does not attain the vision of 
Lord he renders devotion to his Guru, who sets him on the 
path of God-realisation and upon whom the devotee solely 
depends. 

0 Father, (Guru) make for me my marriage, seeking 
out ,a worthy Husband. 

Till you find a worthy Husband till then wed me to 
Thyself. 

— Shabda, 68. {A.S.) 

The devotee ought to be very careful in choosing his 
Guru. The Guru must be selfless and capable of impart- 
ing true knowledge to the disciple. 

The Guru must be one who takes nothing from the 
disciple. 

The disciple must be one who gives all he has to the 
Guru. 

—SakM,A^. 

Guru differs from guru and the natures of gurus are 
diverse. 

Worship ever that Guru who can reveal the secret of 
the word. - 

— Sakhi, 417. 
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MftTi follow five or seven Gurus; he who can reveal 
the word is the Guru indeed. 

— Sakhi, 418. 

He is to me a beloved friend : who leads into right 
paths those who have lost the road. 

The wise remains ever on the right path : and in His 
search he goes not astray. 

He is false who renounces the son : 

By the mercy of the Guru one learns of Rama. 

Although the mercy of the Guru is indispensible and 
he sets his disciple on the right path, he cannot himself 
give him perfect realisation. This the disciple has to 
gain by his own efforts under the guidance of the Guru. 

The fruit is far off ; taste if you will. The Sat-Guru 
will not pluck and give you. 

— Chauntisi, 22. 

Those who take to the Path of Bhakti ever enjoy the 
divine bliss. This bliss is a unique experience and can be 
known only by one who knows it. It is indeed like the 
dumb man’s sugar which can be tasted but not described. 

They drink the cup of love’s immortal juice, and ard 
intoxicated in the company of the holy. 

They control their lower and upper breath as in a 
still; and the fire of Brahma is kindled. 

In the centre it is closed: the dirt of Karma is 
skimmed : the juice is distilled. 

Gorakh, Datta, Vasishta, Vyas, the poet Narad, 
Shukmuni, collect it. 

Shambhu Sanak with his company are seated in 
the assembly : there the brimming cup passes. 

Ambrisha, Yagya, Janak, Jarha, arid the Serpent- 
God with his thousand m.ouths, drink of it. 

How shall I recount them from heginning to end? In 
season, out of season, they are drunk with it. 
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Dhruva, Prahiada, Vibhishana are drunk, drunken; 
therewith the wife of Siva. 

Brahma, the unconditioned, was drunken in Brinda- 
ban : still its influence is on him. 

Gods, man. Munis, Yatis, Walis; whoever drank, he 
knew : 

Says Kabir ; It is like a dumb man’s sugar : how can 
he explain its taste? 

— Shabda, 12. 

The path of Bhakti or divine love is not only a means 
to the end for Kabir. It is means as well as an end. The 
S'lmmum. honum is not an absolute merge in the Infinite 
and annihilation of the self in Him, but a spiritual 
marriage with God in which the soul although united with 
Him and absorbed in the passion of His love is ever distinct 
from Him. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The word ‘ Avatara ’ derived from the root rf witli 
according to Panini’s Sutra 111. 3. 120 (“^ 
primarily means a descent or a place of descent (like a 
ghat). Then it also means the form or body in which Ood 
or other beings of the higher world are supposed to descend 
to the lower world. It is in this second sense that the word 
is popularly applied to the incarnations of Visnu, other 
gods, sages, demons, etc. The word has lately also incurred 
the general sense of an extraordinary person, inasmuch as 
a man possessing extraordinary qualities is nowadays called 
an Avatara without being intended to be identified with any 
particular god, etc. 

Technical Meaning of ‘Avatara 

In the Epics and the earlier Puranas, however, the 
word ‘ Avatara’ (as also its synonyms ‘ Pradurbhava’, etc.) 
is in most cases used technically to designate a specified 
form of descent of Grod, etc., to the earth. Yisnu, Siva, 

* The abbreviations used are; 5ir5Po=Rgveda Sambita ; = 

Kurma Puraaa ( Bibliotheca Indioa) ; »!iIo=Brahxna Parana; = 
Visnu Purana ; o===Harivam^a (Venkateshwar Press) ; 

Matsya Purana (Anandas'raina) ;YHT*To=:Bhagavata Purana (Tattva“ 
vivechak Press) ; = Mahabha^ edition). 

Other works and editions, except those of standard Vedic works, 
haye been generally mentioned in fall. 
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Indra and other gods are often described as descending^ to 
the earth, for some reason or other, and subsequently re- 
turning to their abodes. All descents in these cases, 
however, are not called avataras in the technical sense. 
Obviously, an avatara, technically so called, always involves 
a change of form and in most cases also a birth subsequent 
to generation by a father and due existence in a mother’s 
womb. It must be noted further that ordinary cases of 
transformation even of gods and ordinary cases of birth or 
rebirth involving all the elements mentioned above cannot 
be called avataras. An avatara as such is an extraordinary 
case involving all or most of these elements along •with the 
association of a higher soul that is supposed to descend to 
the earth for making some outstanding achievement. 

Later Modification. 

It is probably due to this reason that many transforma- 
tions,^ descents, manifestations, etc., of Visnu himself are not 
designated as avataras in the Epics and the earlier Puranas. 
This earlier conception of an avatara technically so called 
seems to have undergone modification in the later Puranas 
where not only all transformations (like Yisnu’s Mohini 
form) but also some descents even without transformation 
(like Yisnu’s coming on Glaruda to the earth for rescuing 
the elephant from the crocodile), etc., of Yisnu are found 
designated® as avataras. The statements that all kings are 

’ E. G., ^0 14 (Visnu Goming personally to Prthu’s sacrifice), 

I. 20 (Visnu coming in his original form and rescuing PrahrSda 
buried beneath mountains), HTUo HI. 24 (Brahman, etc., coming 
down to jireet Kardama and Devahuti on Kapila’s birth), etc., etc. 
Vide also 1. 105. 10, VIII. 34, X. 28. 1, etc., etc. 

^ Visnu’s Mohini form which is not designated as an 

aYat§:ra in the Epics and the PurSnas with the exception of the 
BhEgavata. 

® Vide WTo I. 3, 11. 7, etc. 
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Visnu’s incaruations,’ that all creations, from Brahman 
down to a trifling insect are Visnu’s avataras® and the like 
ones abound mainly in these later® Puranas, where the few 
popular avataras to which importance has been attached are 
designated as Visnu’s Lilavataras. 

Importance of V'ishnu. 

Although the power of incarnation is in many places 
attributed to all gods, sages, demons, etc., yet it is Visnu, 
the highest or one of the three highest gods, and as such 
generally described as Supreme Grod in Hindu Mythology, 
to whom this power is predominantly attributed. To an 
average Hindu, an avatara is necessarily that of Vispu, to 
the extent that the belief in an avatara of ^iva. Kali, etc., 
appears false or novel to him. This is, of course, due to 
the fact that Hindu Mythology in the matter of incarnation 
has exercised itself almost entirely with Visnu to the practi- 
cal exclusion of other deities. Naturally, therefore, the 
subsequent survey of the Epic and Puranic passages deals 
mainly with the incarnations of Visnu. 

Conception of Vishnu or Supreme God. 

Visnu or Supreme God is, in fact, the Supreme 
Principle, all-pervading, eternal, unborn yet endless, imper- 
ceptible, etc.'* He is the origin, the support, the life and 
soul and the ultimate submerging-place of all substances, 
forces, powers, etc., in the universe. In this original and 
true state. Supreme God is, of course, formless and without 

^ ^0 22, 51, etc. 

” WHO I. 3. 26 E, II. 6. 41 ff., VIII. 5. 21, etc. 

^ Lateness only of the particular portions is hinted at. Other 
portions may be older, as generally different parts of a Parana 
appear to be composed in different ages and many portions are 
word by word common to several Puranas. 

* H|Io XII. 206, 347, etc. 
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qualities.' Yet, it is said,^ He can be conceived in two 
ways, either as huge (Viraj) or as subtle (Sukscna). Con- 
ceived as huge, He is described as “thousand-headed,” 
“thousand-eyed,” “thousand-armed,” etc., and His various 
limbs are identified with or are said to have given rise to, the 
different parts or forces of Nature, peoples, castes, etc. The 
Avell-known Purusasukta of the Rgveda is undoubtedly the 
origin of this conception of God as huge.® What is 
suggested by the descriptions seems to be that Supreme God 
conceived as huge is a personification of all things in the 
universe that are perceptible either to the senses or to the 
imagination and that He is the primary source of all bodies 
in the universe. Conceived as subtle, God is described as 
subtle yet all-pervading, full of all bliss and lustre, im- 
perceptible to all Avorldly senses, whom only the enlightened 
persons can by means of their supreme knowledge feel as 
dwelling as a thumb-sized Purnsa in the cavity of their 
heart. What is suggested by the description seems to be 
that God conceived as subtle is the supreme stock of life, 
sensation, lustre, etc., that gives rise to all life, sensation, 
lustre, etc., in the world. 

Effects of Vishnu’s Maya. 

Evidently God of this description is without a definite 
form and without the three qualities of Rajas, Sattva and 
Tamas. Yet God is said to possess, among his numerous 
powers, a mysterious power called Maya by means of which 
be becomes what he really is not and does what he is not 
expected to do. Thus by means of Maya He puts on a 

’ HfTo XII 347, etc ; Hxno VII. 1, etc. 

” USTo II 43, XII. 206, 286, 347, etc. ; I. 41, 49, 50, etc. ; 
etito 70-71, etc. ; HTUo I. 3, II. 1, 2, 6, VII. 1, X. 40, 63, etc. 

^ This is clear from several identical words, phrase.®, etc. Vide 
also passages like “ Hum: HfTcHT 

etc.” (HHto II). 1. 
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definite personality and also assumes the three qualities 
'which are, in fact, foreign to His primary character.^ 
Hence, His assumption of a definite personality or becoming 
at intervals Rajasa, Sattvika and Tamasa is not a reality as 
such but a falsity-made-true affair that is due to his delusive 
mysterious po-wer called Maya. 

The abode of Supreme Grod or Visnu who becomes 
personified in the way mentioned above appears at different 
places as Vaikuntha,^ SvetadvTpa," Radar! or Narayaii- 
asrama,^ Ksirasagara,® Amrta,® etc. The simple results of 
his assumption of the three originally foreign qualities, viz., 
Rajas, Sattva and Tamas are respectively the production, the 
nourishment and the destruction of the universe. When, 
however, he makes a mixture of the three qualities in 
different degrees, several complexities occur, e.g., some of the 
numerous types of beings (like gods, Daityas, Raksasas, Gan- 
dharvas, Yaksas, men, beasts, birds, etc.) undergo excessive 
production or nourishment while others undergo excessive 
decay or destruction at the same time. Thus an excess 
of Tamas in God results in the excessive production, flourish- 
ment, etc., of demons, increase of evil, consequent over- 
burdening of the earth, etc., and in tlie corresponding decay, 
destruction, etc., of gods. When God wants to change this 
state of affairs, he has to decrease his Tanias and to corres- 
pondingly increase his Sattva, the result being the flourish- 
ment, etc., of the pious races, the growth of Dharma and 
righteousness, etc., and correspondingly the destruction of 

' W|To XII. 206, 347 (FeiZs speoially H 

I smut g?: | nmr n' 'rr 

!IR3[ II”) etc. ; WHO I. 3, VII. 1, VIII. 18, 24, etc. 

“ WHO III. 15, etc. 

^ rtlTo XII. 343, etc. 

* ifio I. 60, etc. 

‘ HlTo II. 43, etc. 

‘ ff?o III. 67. etc. 

p. e 
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evil races, the fall of wickedness and evil, etc. ^ The ways 
in which God effects this change are so many, that of his 
incarnating himself on the earth being one of them.® 

Mode of Incarnation : Different Views. 

Now as to the way in which God incarnates himself on 
the earth. Many views can be traced, in some cases indis- 
tinctly, in the Epics and the Puranas. Four of them, 
appearing more important ought to be briefly dealt with 
here. 

(1) The first view, traced only indistinctly, seems to 
be that Tisnu’s spirit leaves his divine body, comes down 
to the earth and assumes an earthly body, generally with or 
sometimes without birth. The process suggested in this 
view appears in many respects similar to the common view 
of rebirth and the implication seems to be that at the time 
of an incarnation no portion of Yisnu’s supreme spirit re- 
mains back in his divine body.® This view, very popular 
among the common folk, seems to be the most primitive of 
all the views on this point. 

(2) The second view on this point is that only a 
portion of Visnu’s supreme spirit descends to the earth and 
becomes incarnate while the other portion remains behind 
in his divine body at his abode.^ The portion descending 
may be a half, a quarter or a very small part® of the whole. 

‘ VII. 1, etc. 

" HfeTo III. 192, etc. ; ifto I, 41, etc. ; 71 S- 

® Vide such passages as 47. 34 (“c^r^T Hg 

31PIH 1 ^ vg; il"), etc. 

Vide passage like ‘‘ !R[r fssJT: I 

RtJtg H HElfcRT smvw: I 11 

etc.” etc. (aUo 72. 2-3 and 9). 

' Even such important avatsras as Balarama and Krsna are 
said to have evolved merely out of a white and a black hair of 
Vi§pu. 
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Since only a portion descends to the earth at the time of an 
avatara, it is possible according to this view to expect Yisnu 
to do something at his original place during the period 
of an avatara* or to find his different incarnations 
meeting each other on the earth.® This is possible also 
according to the two views to be mentioned hereafter, but 
it seems to be this view that has been generally adopted 
in the descriptions of particular avataras, even in those 
works which in some chapters deal at length with the other 
views.® 

(3) The third view'*^ on this point is that even origin- 
ally Yisnu has divided himself into two bodies (Miirtis). 
His first body dwells ever in the heaven and practises 
severe austerities while his second body sleeps the 
Yogic sleep on his bed in the ocean ever engrossed in 
meditation regarding the production, destruction, etc,, of 
the Universe. This second body of Yisnu, having slept 
for a thousand Yugas on the bed, incarnates itself on the 
earth for some particular purpose. Thus all the works of 
Yisnu, excepting that of practising austerities allotted to 
his first body, are done by his second body. An avatara of 
Yisnu, according to this view, is an incarnation, in full or in 
portion, only of his second body, ie., only of his half portion. 


^ B. (?., rriTo XL 8, Visau talking with the earth in the heaven 
during the Krsna Incarnation. 

^ E.G., Para^urSma meeting Rama or Krsna (Hflo III 98, 
V. 83, etc.) 

* Fide, for instance, I'Ro I. 41, 3iIo 71-72, etc, 

* ifio I. 41. 18 £f. fi%T irimsT wturt i f^c?f «rr 

II) etc. Commentator Nilakantha describes the two 
Murtis respectively as SattvikI and Tamasi, In ®TiTo XII 208^ etc,, 
the two Murtis are named respectively as Vasudeva and Sariikar- 
?ana. ■ 
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_ (4) ^ The fourth and the most developed view is em- 
bodied in the Caturvynha theory' conceiving Visnu as split 
up into four distinct bodies. Visnu, who was originally 
Avithout form and qualities, made, after putting on a bodily 
form by means of his Maya, his four bodies out of one. As 
to the names, the chronology, the functions, etc., of these 
four developed bodies of Visnu, there is not unanimity and 
uniformity in different works which are also in some cases 
marred with obscurity. But generally the names of the four 
forms are given as Vasudeva, Samkarsaiia or Sesa, Pra- 
dyunma or Sanatkuiiiara and Aniruddha^ and generally the 
first is said to have given rise to the second, the second to 
the third and the third to the fourth. ® Of these the first 

the original Vasudeva form is described as indefinable’ 
bngbt,pure, omni-present, above the qualities, disinterested, 
with Its form, colour, etc., unguessable. The second, viz., thj 
Samkarsana or the Sesa body is described as bearing the 

71.16 fif (...hU I 

. !F4RT SlUT HgJOTT II HT iSTT- I 

rt ugmuar ii 

I HT^%F,rgf^T n 5151 

m I ?5icg^*ir gur: 5n| ur *ir gdinT 

, RT g . ,1 ™ 

^ ^ .tk m 

glra?^ar? sBiffu g 1 Bcr^Jiiar ii etc ) • 

*7170 XII. 342, 34-7, 356; XIII. 263; 248 ; NIUo V. l7 a 'o. ’ 

“In Hire XII. 347 the four bodies are further philosophically 

RrXir34?r' respectively. ll 

--d as Nara. i,.r.yapa. 

- V ^ 5*'. S'*: • 
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earth on its head from below and as possessing the quality of 
Tamas inasmuch as it has become a serpent. The third, 
OTS., the Pradyumna or Sanatkumara form is described as 
engrossed in the nourishment of people, in the establishment 
of Dharma, etc., and as possessing the quality of Sattva. The 
fourth, »iV., the Aniruddha form is described as sleeping on 
the serpent-bed in the ocean, as possessing the quality of 
Kajas, as ever busy with the task of creation and as having 
created even Brahman who further created the entire world. 
Of these four bodies of Yisnu, tlie third, viz., the Sattvika 
Pradyumna body, to whom the tasks of the nourishment of 
people and the establishment of Dharma are entrusted, on 
due occasions, incarnates itself on the earth as a god, a man, 
or a beast ^ as need be, protects gods and other guards 
of Dharma and destroys the demons and other killers of 
Dharma.^ Thus, according to this view, an avatara of 
Yisnu is an incarnation, in full or in portion, of only his 
third body, i.e-, of only his quarter portion. 

Chronology of the Four Views. 

As stated above, the first view, that God comes down 
in full leaving his divine body altogether, seems to be the 
most primitive among these views. This view although 
very popular among common people can be traced in the 
Epics and the Puranas rather indistinctly. The second 
view that only a portion of God’s whole form comes down 
marks a considerable advancement of thought over the first; 
yet it lacks the scientific treatment of the third and the 
fourth view in that it makes one identical form of God do 
all things of the universe. It therefore seems to be later 


’ siffo 71. 41-42. " rgvqpl l 

II 5fr ^srfgjRT: ii” 

^ Eiito 71. 24. l 11^ 
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than the first and earlier than the third and the fourth. 
The fact that even the works, that propound the third and 
the fourth view at length in a few chapters of their own, 
do not even implicitly refer to those views in the descriptions 
of particular avataras in their other chapters and uncons- 
ciously adopt the second view also seems to speak for an 
earlier age of the second view. The third view, which 
employs the scientific division of labour to some extent and 
entrusts, along with others, the function of incarnation to 
one of the two bodies of Visnu, comes after the second view. 
And last comes the fourth view which carries the division 
of labour still further. Of course, some passages in the 
Mahabharata^ also mention the Caturvyuha theory. Yet 
there are many passages® where in the common genuine 
readings of all Manuscripts only the first two Vyuhas, viz., the 
Vasudeva and the Sainkarpna, are mentioned and the other 
two, viz., the Pradyumna and the Aniruddha, are mentioned 
only in the additional readings of few Manuscripts which 
appear to be later interpolations. This fact also suggests an 
earlier age for the third view and a later age for the fourth. 
It must be noted, however, that the Caturvyuha theory, 
although the latest among the four views, is possibly earlier 
than Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (c. 1 50 B.C-) which seems to 
allude to it in the quotation “ I”, as has 

been shown by R. G. Bhandarkar® who also holds the 
theory to be later than the Bhagavadgita. 

Conclusions from the Descriptions of Particular 

Avataras. 

From descriptions it appears that the avataras Matsya, 
Kurma, Varaha, Nrsimha, Hayadiras, etc., are cases of 
mere transformation without birth. Visnu is simply said to 

' HfTo XII. 347, etc. 

“ Mg., JRTo XII. 206, etc. 

® Ff'de fiis Vaisnavisinj ^alvism and other Minor Sects, 
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have transformed^ himself into the respective forms which 
were needed for the particular achievements. When the 
achievements were over, Visnu is said either to have resum- 
ed his original form® or to have disappeared and become 
invisible® or to have gone to his abode. ^ Thus birth, death, 
etc., do not seem to play part in the case of these avataras. 
Visnu had to assume these inhuman forms generally because 
the respective achievements could not have been made 
without those forms or sometimes because Visnu had a 
liking for them. 

Most of the remaining avataras are said to have in- 
volved birth, etc., after the human course. As to how Visnu 
came to usher himself in the human process, many ways are 
mentioned of which two or three appear to be more import- 
ant. In some cases Visnu is said to have first entered, or 
associated himself with, the body of the father and thence 
to have been transferred in the natural course to the 
mother’s womb.® In some cases Visnu is said to have 
made his way into the mother’s womb through some 
food eaten by her. ® In some cases he seems to have 
directly entered the mother’s womb without any middle 

’ Vide I. 4. ( 5T3Iiq%: II 

5?T I ii) 

* E.g., ^ 16 iVarSha and Nrsiihha), etc. 

“ HTHo VII. 10 (Nrsimha), eto. 

^ E.g., 163 (Nrsimha), etc, 

E.g., HTBo III. 24 6 

I Vill. 17. 21 ff. 515^7 

ttbV: i ^rqratctfqfd Bffqr q?qr ii « I 

BBrfgqtJt*! qs^qq^^sqa i ii 

uqfiT BBiftarrsiT 

qsnfe: II), X. 2. 16 ff (wqrqfq ^girBT i qnflr- 

Ii, 5ig> SJlTfBBOT'S^dTsj BBT%f 

I ?8fT? BqlcB5PBTcB»J^g etc., eto. 

“ A7.5'. ,?TBTo I. 16, BHa 8, eto. 
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link.^ The period of Grod’s existence in the mother’s 
womb is in some cases after the human mainer and in 
some cases otherwise.® In some cases God is said to have 
been born in his supreme form and to have subsequently 
become a child.® Many superhuman and miraculous 
achievements are attributed almost to all these avataras, but 
the main achievement of every avatara, with the exception 
of the Vamana incarnation, appears not of the superhuman 
type but of the extraordinary human type with its details 
exaggerated. Some of these avataras^ are said to have 
ended with the death of the physical body and subsequently 
to have united the part-soul with the supreme whole-soul 
of Visnu. A few avataras, ® on the other hand, are said 
to have become physically immortal. About Vamana, how- 
ever, some versions® say that he ultimately became invisible 
while others^ say that he was taken by the gods to the 
heaven and given the office of Upendra. 

Occasion and Purpose of Avatara. 

The general rule as to the occasion and the purpose 
of an avatara of God is stated in the following celebrated 
lines of the BhagavadgTta (IV. 7-8) : — 

I'sfRusc • n When 

there occurs a decay of Dharma and a rise of Adharma and 
the consequent affliction of the saints and flourishment of 

' E.g., IV. 15.80, etc. 

^ E.g.,^Xo III. 278, 1'Ro III, 69, etc. (Vamana was born to 
Aditi one thousand years after the conception.) 

“ E.g., wmo VIII. 18 (Vamana), X. 3 (Kr§na), etc. 

^ Rama, KjS 5 .a, etc. 

” E.g..k^c, 1.41.119 ; Vino IX. 16, etc. (Para^urama); HI»Io 
HI. 33. 35 (Kapila), etc, 

" #0 17, etc. / ^ ^ 

’ Wno VIII. 23, eto, 
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the wicked, Grod incarnates himself on the earth and re-estab- 
lishes Dharma, rescues the saints, destroys the wicked and 
dispels Adharma. Numerous passages^ in the Epics and the 
Puranas repeat this self-same idea in almost identical words. 

To this general rule much can be added from other 
statements and from the descriptions of particular avataras. 
General welfare of people is of course the primary aim 
of all the incarnations. Many an aAmtara^ takes place 
to give relief to the earth when she is overburdened due 
to the numerousness of evil races and to the excess of 
Adharma and wickedness. Overburdening of the earth due 
to the numerousness even of righteous races and not at all 
involving® Adharma and wickedness seems also to have 
occasioned some avataras. Several avataras^ are said to 
have occurred with the object of saving the Vedas, sacrifices, 
etc., from some impending disaster and of re-establishing 
them subsequently. A few avataras are also said to have 
taken place mainly with the object of promulgating particular 
branches of knowledge® or of expanding the Vedas.® 

^ E.g., JTpo III. 192. 26 E, 273. 72. XIII. 263, 12, etc. ; slilo 71, 
25, etc. ; 235, oto. 

“ E.g., Krsna (slllo 72, etc.), Para^urama (WTUo IX. 15-16, 
etc.), etc. 

" In ffio I. 51, Brahman, etc., inform Visnii, on the eve of 
the Krsna incarnation, that Dharma and righteousness are well 
established and quite unmolested on the earth and that the only 
cause of anxiety is the overburdening of the earth due to the 

numerousness of kings. ( I 

mm II i 

m f^^T: m w. w 5??!% 

■ ^ mi mm 

mm ii) 

^ Matsya, Hayasliras, Dattatreya, Buddha, etc., cf, the 
object of Siva’s avataras mentioned in 30| 53, etc. 

® Kapila, Dattatreya, Dhanvantari, etc. 

® jS7.gr., Vyasa, etc. 
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Some of Yisnu’s avataras are said to have occurred 
for the fulfilment of his devotee’s desires* or for the ful- 
lilment of his promises to his devotees.® Some of his 
avataras® are said to have taken place for rescuing, or 
giving relief to, his devotees. The establishment of the 
welfare of gods, sometimes even at the cost of their pious 
and righteous adversaries,^ appears to be the main cause of 
a number of Yisnu’s avataras-® In fact Yisnu is generally 
depicted as partial for gods. Other occasions and purposes of 
avataras are not important and need not be exhausted here. 

These occasions and purposes of Yisnu’s avataras are, 
however, with reference to others- Yisnu himself is quite 
perfect and has no interest of his own to be served by his 
incarnations. Still it is said at some places that he incar- 
nates himself on the earth for the sake of sport or diver- 
sion-® Some Puranas^ say that Yisnu was compelled to go 
through seven human incarnations as a result of sage Bhrgu’s 
curse to him consequent to his killing the sage’s wife. 

The above statement regarding the occasion and purpose 
of Yisnu’s avataras does not appear to be without exceptions 
and counter-exceptions. In some cases {e.g., during Yena’s 
reign)® all the necessary usual occasions of an avatara 

* Vide 47 (Visau was bom as Krsna for fulfilling Devakl’s 
desires), #0 17 (He was born as Varnana for fulfilling Aditfs 
desires), eto. 

^ Vide ^T«Tc in, 24 (Visnu was born as Kapila to make true 
his promise to Kardama), eto. 

® Matsya, Varaha, Nrsiiiaha, Vamana, eto. 

Bali is depicted as a demon of religious temperament 

inl^o 17, etc. 

' , Kurma, Vamana. MohinI, etc. 

= U.g., Hr?KIe47. ), HtUo VII. 1. 10; X. 2. 39. 

X. 40. 16 

’ j:.gr., 47. 105 etc. 

^ Vide nmo 10; mto 2; I. 13 ; sfio I. 5; WHo IV. 

13, eto. 
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seem to be preseat and yet the avatara does not occur aud 
the achievement is made by someone else {e.g., the sages, 
etc., kill Yena). In some cases in the war against 
Taraka, Maya, Kalanemi and other demons),^ Yisnu is 
said to have made the achievement without incarnating 
himself, i-e., in his original form. 

Recognition of Avatara. 

From descriptions it appears that sages, pious people 
devotees of Glod, etc., could fully recognise an avatara as such, 
whereas demons, wicked and heterodox people, etc., could 
not. The hostility cherished by these demons, etc., against 
Yisnu or his avatara is sometimes® depicted as Yirodha- 
bhakti, i.e., devotion under the guise of hostility. These 
demons, etc., it is said, were in fact ardent devotees of Yisnu 
and brought themselves into contact with him by means 
of their feigned hostility with a view to attaining supreme 
death at his hands. They could not attain salvation until 
they recognised the killer to be Yisnu himself and had 
consequently to pass through some births. But as soon as 
they recognised the killer to be Supreme God himself, they 
not only attained salvation but also attained supreme union 
with Supreme God Himself.® 

At some placeS)^ some physical signs are mentioned 
as a means of recognising an avatara. Still, generally in 
the ease of human incarnations, the possession of exceptional 

’ Fide 172-178; I'Ro I. 42-48, etc. 

* E g., wmo VII. 1 ff. 

= Vide «T»To VII. 10; IV. 15, etc. 

* Vide MTUo IV. 15 about Prthu (...U^ 1|I 

airarf^: 1 3:5: ii Eiur 

1 55=^ sgr'^*ng^;ii P': 

gaa:f!!r; h cnilfel; II), v. 3 about Rsabha (“strT^- 
etc.), etc. 
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qualities^ seems to be the main sign of recognising an 
avatara for an average man. In fact, some at least of the 
human incarnations (e.t/., Kapila, Para^urama, Rama, Ersna, 
etc., possibly and Buddha definitely) seem to be historical 
personages who later on came to be identified with Supreme 
God due to their exceptional achievements. 

Doubts about Avatara. 

Many doubts expressed by some sages,® Pariksit,® 
Janamejaya,^ etc., are recorded in the Puranas as to how 
it is that Visnu, aware as he must be of the extremely 
miserable character of the earthly existence, even dreams 
of leaving the supreme enjoyments of his abode and of 
passing a comparatively painful and wretched life among 
men or beasts even for a short time ; how it is that Visnu, 
who ought to be uniform in his treatment to all people, 
becomes favourable to the gods and hostile to the demons ; 
how it is that Visnu, all-pervading and all-powerful as he 
is, could be accommodated in the minute foetus of a mortal 
woman, and so forth. The replies given by Vyasa,® 
Suka,® Vammpayana,^ etc., say, in short, that all this is 
due to Visnu’s Maya. Even Visnu’s assumption of the 
supreme form and residence at Vaikuntha or other abodes 
abounding in supreme enjoyments are results of his Maya. 
Further, his possession of three qualities and, as a result of 

’ Vide e.g., IV. 13, 52 ff. vng?IT 

sJjRiHu mm- 

etc.), etc. 

“ ano 70. 

' Mmo VII. 1. 

’ 1^0 I. 40. 

“ 51^0 71 £f. 
vmo VII. 1 ff. 

’ fto l. 41ff. 
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it, his hostility towards any particular race also result 
from his Maya. Consequently his incarnation on the earth 
as a man or a beast, the destruction of the demons, etc., 
too, are all sports of his Maya and not realities as such.^ 
In fact, Yisnu is formless and without qualities and so 
what is done by his Maya has no real effect whatsoever 
on him. Hence the apparent occurrences of impossible or 
unaccountable events in the course of his incarnations need 
not occasion any surprise since the incarnations them- 
selves are not realities as such but sports of Yisiiu’s delusive 
Maya 

Antiquity of the Doctrine of Avatara. 

The doctrine of Avatara appears in the Bhagavadgita 
in a considerably developed form and seems to be much 
earlier than Gautama Buddha. The doctrine has given 
rise to the Nirmana Kaya principle of Mahayana Buddhism 
and has been adopted in the numerous Jataka-kathas (of 
pre-Christian centuries) wherein Buddha and others are 
shown as undergoing a series of incarnations among 
different types of beings. In the Brhaddevata,® in the 
Upanisads and also in the Brahmanas^ we find several 
allusions to gods, etc., transforming themselves into, or 
being born among, men or beasts for making some particular 
achievement. Thus the conception of avatara in a some- 
what crude form goes back at least to the age of the 
Brahmanas. 

’ FitZe »TT>To I. 3. 30 ff. 

“ Vide I. 41. 174. siUo 104, 162 (where the s are 

oalled 

A Vide passages like I. 114 ff. ( It 

i ucr; it) 

VII. 49-60 (Indra becoming son of Vikuntha quoted further ), etc. 

■* Ffde the passages noted further to trace the origin of the 
Kurma, Varaha and Vamana avataras. 
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Germs in the Rigveda Samhita. 

Possibly the germs of the conception of avatara may be 
traced back even in the Rgveda Samhita. The conception 
of avatara is allied in a considerable degree to the doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration of soul and to the doctrine of 
immortality of soul. It has been shown by scholars like 
Prof. R. D. Ranade* that the two doctrines are clearly visible 
in many hymns of the Rgveda Samhita.® Many other ele- 
ments too of an avatara seem to be present in the Rgveda 
Samhita as will be presently shown. 

The belief in the potency of gods and other superhuman 
beings to assume various forms or bodies and to move on the 
earth even among human beings can be traced in a number 
of hymns.® In III. 53. 8^ and VI. 47- 18/ Indra is 
alluded to as assuming various forms by means of his Mayas. 
Of course, the word Maya in the Rgveda has got a sense 
different from its classical sense® and Indra’s assumption 
of the various forms alluded here does not seem to be 
wholly identical with the developed conception of Avatara, 
Yet the word Maya in the passage seems to have been 
explained in the classical sense at least from the age of the 

* Oonstructive Survey of Upani§adic Philosophy, pp. 
149 ff. 

' B.g., I. 164 , X. 16 ; X. 58, etc. 

^ B.g., ^0 VII. 104.22 3ft 

TT JSfll (where Raksasas 

or demons are said to assume the forms of owls, etc.), X. 95, 6 

^ffjTTfUT 11” (where Urva^L a oelestiar damsel, is said to 

have changed her form, dwelt among mortals for four years and 
subsequently returned to her abode). 

* “15375^ nggtr BIBI; it 

5|iRT»lTcBllT!=t7^'7r SKSm 11” 

' ^ snjg 1 f 

Wfg iW: sffvll 11” 

' Ssyana explains Bigrtl; in VI. 47. 18 as WBlt; 
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Mahabharata* and a reflection of avatara seems to have 
been discovered in the passages for several centuries. 

The belief that gods are occasionally born on the earth 
for various reasons can also be traced, indistinctly to 
some extent, in the Rgveda Samhita. In X. 53. 5® “w 
are described as Sayana here explains 

3prr:” as “t^«r:”(gods and others) and “ ntsirm:” as 

(born on the earth) and further as “«JfT qq 
” (milk, etc.). Thus, according to Sayana’s first ex- 
planation of “iflsnrfT:”, here is an allusion to the birth of gods, 
etc., on the earth. Others explain swr:” as five Aryan 
tribes and Sayana himself explains the phrase in a different 
way at other places. Yet, considering that “4=? are 
here invoked for partaking of the oblations offered, Sayana’s 
first explanation here seems to suit the context. However, 

much emphasis cannot be laid on this point since Sayana 

himself gives an alternative explanation of “’ffsnrrr!”. 

The following cases are perhaps more closely allied to 
the conception of avatara. In I. 51.13® Indra is said to 
have become Vrsanasva’s Mena. Sayana'^ explains Mena 

' Vide JTfTo Xm. 76. 25 £f. “ H ( = l?0 II 

II g fair sivTIT 

II.’' The Vedio passages quoted above are un- 
doubtedly the source of the idea embodied in these lines. 

* “(m siijTfTft iVa »Ti:5nRr I H: qi^- 

f^sqicqrf^Tq. 11^^ 

’ “ flgl iqqife i 

^ tRTsqT II” Compare X. III.3 ^ ^ ^ 

fl qfqfr^jqfq i q%{^; esm u” 

where Ssyana explains “ as Iqwiffll'#! I 

* “iqjnvqfq it?;.... itqr *im qi’j.: i «srr 

?T<SJTq^f5l: §jlini;qiJT5=#5B^|3qns>qTq^ 

iqtipffFq IfiT ’jrqr Rqgr f? si ? srigqfet i 

gqr ^ tfqr srh fflam, |fli 

......im ^ qm tfqrsiTifa qRiq.i fi*i ?tI i ^fr?f 

l*iTi Inr wwq'fliiT I” 
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as “King Vrsanasva’s daughter named Mena” and supports 
his explanation with quotations from the Satyayana Brah- 
mana and the Tandya Brahmana. Thus in this passage we 
have an allusion to Indra having become daughter of king 
Vrsanasva. Undoubtedly such a meaning was given to the 
passage as early as the age of the Brahraanas. 

In ¥111-17.13^ Indra is addressed as “ wgc ” 
(son of Srmgavrs). Sayana^ gives twm alternative explana- 
tions of the phrase, m., son of ^rmgavrsan or protector of 
Aditya and mentions in support of his first explanation an 
Akhyayika (traditional myth) saying that Indra himself was 
born as son of a sage called Srmgavrsan. If the Akhya- 
yika, which is possibly not traceable in the Brhaddevata, is 
authentic, then in this passage we have an allusion, exactly 
parallel to an avatara. However, Sayana himself does not 
seem to be very particular about the allusion since he gives 
an alternative explanation of the passage. 

These and similar other passages® in the Rgveda 
Sariihita may be said to be the indistinct Tedic germs of the 
conception of Avatara. Many words and phrases on which 
this statement is based are ambiguous and obscure. Con- 
sequently too much emphasis cannot be laid on the indis- 
putability of the statement. It has been noted in the 

‘ 5iqfIcm!!<ITft5qTraT; I II” 

“ “ jzufqr stm pgqr 3?^ 

yin 1'’ 

® Vide further that the Deity of X. 47 and the Deity as well 
as the Seer of X. 48-50 is said to be Vaikuntha Indra {vide below 
footnote. . . for the myth given in the Brhaddevata). The Deity 
of X. 1.19 is said to be LabarupSpanna Indra Indra in the 
form of a quail). The Deity of II. 42 and 43 is said to be 
Kapinjalarupin Indra (Indra in the form of a Kapinjala bird) 
about which Brhaddevata IV. 93 ff. says— 

g ii’> The myths, howeyer, 

may hay© been lately disooveredv 
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beginning that the Purusasukta is the germ of the conception 
of Visnu’s huge form which, the Puranas' say, is the root 
of all incarnations, creations, etc., of Visnu. The origin 
of some of Visnu’s incarnations is found in the Vedic 
literature as shall be noted below in the treatment of 
particular avataras. Some Puriinas'^ seem to recognise 
the Vedic origin of such incarnations when they attribute 
the details of these incarnations to Veda while at the 
same time they attribute the details of other avataras to 
Puranas. 

Number of Vishnu’s Avataras. 

It has been remarked above that Visnu is the most 
important god in the sphere of incarnations as in other 
spheres. Although many of his later traits® are found 
also in the Rgveda Samhita. yet, taken as a whole, Visnu, 
there ranks considerably below Indra. He becomes higher 
in the Brahmanas and in the Epics and the Puranas he 
becomes almost the highest god. Consequently many 
features of Indra, Varuna, Prajapati, etc-, the higher gods 
of the earlier stages, have come to be attributed to Visnu in 
the later stage. 

’ Vide MTUo 1.3 1 

II i 

q?t§OTSR^ri ^craisn-gtaT^njit stIst- 

Rsqq, I 11” 

“ Vide%%io 1.41.103— “qq 3 qTRqf qTftlfqi: fffTcW: | 
qqf: II” about Vamana and further 149 ‘‘nrqr 
qjcqq trrqfigq sinr: t ^q^axstrsif mucfq* stfftct: ii” 

about Rama. aiTo 104. 88 and 146 repeat these lines word by word. 

^ E.g., the ideas of Visnu helping and protecting Indra (I. 85. 7 
etc.), Vi§nu upholding Dharma or laws 
(1.22.18— qurapi,” eto.), Visnu dwelling on the moun- 
tainous Badarl (1.159 etc.), Vi§nu possessing a 

huge body (1.165.6 “H'sgfty:” eto.), etc., etc. 

F.8. 
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As regards the number of Visnu’s incarnations, there 
is a difierence of opinion. The current popular list^ 
includes ten avataras, viz., Matsya, Karma, Varaha, Nrsimha, 
Vamana, Paras'urama, Rania, Krsna or Balarama, Buddha 
and Kalki. There are some other lists of ten avataras. 

47 mentions three Divya or divine, viz., Rarayana, 
hJrsiEQha and Vamana and seven Manusa or human, viz., 
Dattatreya, MandhataCakravartin, Parasurama, Rama,Vyasa, 
Buddha and Kalki. fft® I. 41 mentions these ten avataras — 
Pauskaraka, Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, Dattatreya, 
Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Vyasa and Kalki. Notably 
3^0 104 is word by word identical with I. 41 with the 
difference that Vyasa, who himself is narrating the Brahma- 
Purana, does not include himself among the avataras. 
Thus 3|ra 104 mentions only nine avataras. 

wn® I. 3 and II. 7 give two lists of Visnu’s twenty- 
two avataras. ^m® I. 3 mentions Sanatkumara, Varaha, 
Narada, Nara-Narayajna, Kapila, Datta, Yajna, Rsabha, 
Prthu, Matsya, Kurma, Dhanvantari, Mohini, Nrsimha, 
Vamana, Parasurama, Vyasa, Rama, Balarama, Krspa, 
Buddha and Kalki. wn® II. 7 mentions Varaha, Suyajfia, 
Kapila, Datta, Catussana, Nara-Narayana, Prthu, Rsabha, 
Hayasiras, Matsya, Ktirma, Nrsimha, Grajendraraoksakara, 
Vamana, Hamsa, Dhanvantari, Parasurama, Rama, Balarama, 
Krsna, Vyasa, Buddha and Kalki. 

15^® 51 mentions seven avataras, viz., son of Ruci and 
Prakrti, son of Tusita, son of Satya, son of Harya, Manasa, 
Vaikuntha and Vamana. Notably enough, the list lays 
stress® units exclusiveness, although some other avataras 
have been alluded to elsewhere in the same chapter. 

Other allusions aud descriptions in the sources {e.g., 
Hfto II. 45, If., III. 273., 3|io 71, etc.) are not meant to be 


tranr; ii 
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exhaustive and exclusive. Generally, emphasis is laid on 
the point that Visnu has passed and shall pass throus:h 
thousands of avataras to the extent that even gods cannot 
exhaust them and that what is described is simply by way 
of illustration.* The Bhagavata- Parana goes still further 
and includes not only all gods, men, etc., but the entire 
beings down to a trifling insect among Visnu’s incarnations 
and designates the popular avataras as Lilavataras-® 

2. ACCOUNTS OF YISNU’S AYATARAS 
I. Matsta (Pish) Incaenatiox 

(1) Sources. 

JTfWRH III. 190, XII. 46, XII. 348, etc., 1-2, 

etc., 3— 15, II. 7. 12, YIII. 24, X. 40.17, 

etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

At the time of a deluge, Yisnu became a fish, saved 
through Manu the germs of beings, etc., from the disaster 
and also rescued the Yedas. 

* Vide I. 41. 171 ff. ^ l 

srTfMfstT; H ^ ^ i 

Sirnif ii i 

!Df1: II” etc., Hilo 104. 20 ff. “5nf«fwisaTft[ 

I g?fs!%r iPsmTf ii” virro i. 3. 26 ff. 

‘‘^raciTCT li- I qsjT oth: ?:f: 

II” etc. 

• »imo I. 3. 27 ff. Bgs^iT I ^T: 

Gi ?nT3IT'RWRl«lT II” II.6.42ff. (=sl3lT) Wgpt U? tT^UTT 

^ I ’a*T5ff«qT5IT ^t5|?iraT?HSI^*1I5n-: II 

n»sr4ft^3RgT?%!rT % i ^ sn ftuqt 

II ^ it 110^ g: 

^ i srsf <uc* 

II mgpJial i grrftiRT 

af^mvB7^ii” vni.5.2l 

fifrarf^»|rral3!Tct«i: 1 tTPirsiani^fsrr amn sa ^uf uHswq^ii” 

etc. 
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(3) Details. 

(a) A fish came^ into the hands of Mann^ who was 
practising austerities on the banks of a river.® Mann 
compassionately put it into his gourd and took it to 
his hermitage. Owing to its enormous increase* in size 
Manu had subsequently to transfer the fish to a number of 
water-stores, each bigger than the former, and had ultimately 
to throw it into the ocean. On being thrown into the 
ocean, the fish® informed Manu of the impending deluge 
when the world w’ould be drowned, and instructed him the 
course of action that he ought to take for saving himself and 
others from the disaster. In Rfio III. 190, the fish is said 
to have asked Manu to build a strong boat on wdiich during 
the floods he should board along with the seven sages (Wfw) 
and should harbour all seeds and germs, whereafter the fish 
itself, bearing a horn, would come to guide Manu. In 
1-2, ^unro VIIL 24, etc., the fish is said to have forecasted that 

^ VIIL 24, etc., say that the fish came to Mann’s hands 
with the water that he had picked up for performing the 
rite. III. 190, etc., say that the fish itself came near Manu and 
appealed for protection from the mightier sea-animals, whereupon 
Manu picked it up, 

" HTUo VIIL 24. etc., describe Manu as 
etc. 

® The river is named as Krtamala in MTSTo VIIL 24 and as 
Cirim in HI. 190. 

In ^^o L Mmo VIII 24, etc., the growth of the fish is said 
to be extremely rapid ; whereas in HgTo III. 190, each stage of 
its growth is said to have taken considerable time. 

® 1 says that Manu himself recognised the fish to be 

Visnu himself when he threw it into the ocean. 'HRo VIIL 24 
says that the fish, when being thrown into the ocean, again feigned 
fear from crocodiles, etc., to Manu’s extreme surprise. Manu 
recognised it to be Visnu himself and requested it to disclose the 
object of that inoarnation. In III. 190, however, the fishes 
identity with Supreme God is not explicitly said to be revealed to 
Manu until the end of the deluge. 
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a huge boat,* steered by the fish itself bearing a horn, 
would come to Manu who, along with s, etc., should 
ascend on it, place all germs, seeds and medicinal herbs on 
it and fasten it to the fish’s horn by means of a huge serpent. 
Everything happened as the fish had forecasted it. Manu, 
having done everything as previously asked by the fish, 
tied the boat to the fish’s horn, with a cord (Vataraka) 
according to Rfi® III. 190 and with a huge serpent accord- 
ing to 2, wno YU I. 24, etc. Then the fish dragged the 
boat right up to the end^ of the deluge® and thus saved 
Manu, etc., from the disaster. Then the fish, praised by Manu 
and requested by him to impart real knowledge of Supreme 
principle and other religious matters, is said to have delivered 
to Manu a series of lectures'* on those topics, having, 
according to RfTo HI. 190, first disclosed its identity with 
sr^r (and not with Vifinu as in othei’ versions). The fish 
then granted some boons" to Manu and disappeared. 

(b) Another impoi-tant event of this incarnation is the 
rescue of the Yedas which, however, is not mentioned in 

* The boat is named as Veda-boat in 2 and is described 

as made up of the earth in MtUo I. 3. 15. 

° RlTo III. 190 says that the fish dragged the boat restlessly 
for several years, implying that the deluge lasted for several years. 
Ultimately the fish took the boat to a peak of Himavat mountain 
and the sages, at the fish’s direction, immediately fastened the 
boat to the peak which thence oame to be called 

" The deluge is variously called as “»IT^ 

^ jjj I 3 Yjji 24 , etc. 

^ In fact the entire Matsya-Purana from chapter 3 to the 
end is a dialogue between Manu and the fish, mo III 190, 

VlIIj 24, eto,, also allude to a Matsya-PurSna. 

® The boons conferred on Manu Supreme Light 
the power of producing all types of offsprings without attaining 
stupour f^f) thereby (i?|To III. 190), his becoming Vaiyasvata 
Manu of the age (W^lo VIIL 24), etc. mmo 1 says that eyen 
previously Brahman had granted Manu the power of saying the 
universe from the deluge. 
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UfTo III. 190, and is only indirectly^ mentioned in 
1-2. VIII. 24, etc., give the following Hayagriva 

episode in this connection. Brahman became asleep at 
the beginning of the deluge and from his mouth slipped 
down the Vedas which demon Hayagriva, who was 
standing near-by, picked up. God Visnu had learnt of 
this act of the demon even before he had assumed the fish’s 
form. After rescuing Manu, etc., he killed the demon and 
surrendered the Vedas to Brahman who had now risen from 
his sleep, wuo H. 7. 12, etc., simply say that Visnu in the 
Fish incarnation saved the Vedas that had slipi>ed down 
from Brahman’s mouth during the deluge. 

(c) The fish is variously described as (horned), 
(one-horned), (as high as a 

mountain), (made up of the earth), 

(abode of entire beings), (wishing 

to sport in the flooded ocean at the time of universal 
destruction), tw (golden), (many million Yojanas 

in length), etc., etc. 

(4) Remarks. 

Generally this avatara ranks first among Visnu’s in- 
carnations. Yet in I. 3 and II. 7 it finds the tenth 
place among Visnu’s twenty-two incarnations. This avatara 
finds no place in many accounts^ of Vi$nu’s incarnations 
and is not included even in some lists® of Visnu’s ten 
incarnations. 


‘ “ Indirectly ” because only the designation of the boat as 
and the fish’s forecast that it would re-establish the 
V edas after the deluge in 2 faintly suggest 

this event in this incarnation during the deluge. 

’ RiTo HI. 190. 38. 

RfUo II. 7. 12. Of., RIRo I. 3. 15 where the boat, instead of 
the fish itself, is said to be made up of the earth. 

* slilo 104, I, 41, RlTo II. 43.-50, etc, 

“ RcRRo 47, etc. 
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Welfare of people in general and of pious men in 
particular, saving the Yedas from destruction, etc., are the 
principal achievements of this incarnation. No allusion is 
made to Yisnu’s existence in a ■woman’s embrjm, birth, etc., 
in the case of this avatara ■which seems to be a case of mere 
transformation and is full of superhuman accomplishments. 

(5) Origin. 

The I. 8. gives a detailed account of a 

fish delivering Manu from the flood which agrees in some 
respects with the Mahabharata account,® in other respects 
with the Puranic account® and in few respects with 
neither. Although the fish in I. 8. 1 is not explicitly 

connected with Yisnu, Prajapati or Brahman, still that 
account is undoubtedly the basis of the Epic and Puranic 
accounts of the Fish incarnation. 

Details of similar other deluges are found in the Epics 
and the Puranas and also in many ancient works of foreign 
languages. But it is not certain which of them is the original. 

u?ii « i ht "in:- 

<m^T- 

wfh ^ imi ?? i qraf ngrift aft I a^ara^’^ 
qa ihafa Ria laHwfe 

war apiT nr ti aqr am^aah^a ifT ttg^*:aai?feaf| ar arfg- 

ai's^ ii^n aia arra i tt f| a^s^f^ ■s; ott a^ 

airnfcrr tFHT aragqawcatqrEi^ tr aTariTa?j^ cRfPcar inf^- 

wfa i!«ii a^‘ ’iptr sg^nvaaatiR i s alaaf actfflT aMt x 

WT aiaiq^^'^muT a ^asafas# ara^ih^ a t e iic^a aq^argc^ 
ara: am* ti%§B>a ^§=a? fh^%^a tikii e 
I ear # ara rriaagft^ a* g ear m M aaa^a^le^aTaiq? x ewarar- 
'aia^raaaaaaqMfe er f araara^TPaaem'f a^apeeai fh^^naerqur- 
fte^gar; eral: asir i^aaifT^f r#!*: u|ii etc. Weber, 

1924, p. 75ff.) 

® the fish taking the boat to a mountain, asking Manu 
to fasten it to a tree on the mountain, etc. 

® the fish itself coming into Manu’s handSj etc* 
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n. Kurma (Tortoise) Ik carnation 

(1) Sources. 

HfTVTHH I. 18, XII. 46, XII. 348, etc., 1, etc.; 

I. 3, 16, II. 7. 13, VIII. 5- 7, X. 40. 18, etc. etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

(lod VisRU became a tortoise, held steady on his back 
the mountain Mandara which was sinking and thus enabled 
gods and demons to proceed unhampered with the churning 
of the Milky Ocean. 

(3) Details. 

(a) Gods, after being repeatedly defeated by demons, 
made, under Visnu’s advice, a truce with the latter and 
succeeded in moving them to churn the Milky Ocean jointly 
with themselves with a view to procuring the nectar.* 
The mountain Mandara was uprooted and brought on the 
spot to be used as the churning-rod and a serpent-king® 
was moved to become the churning-rope. *iiho VIII. 7, etc., 
say that thereafter the joint forces of the gods and the 
demons began, with Visnu’s help, to churn the Milky Ocean 
into which they had previously thrown medicinal plants and 
creepers- As the mountain, being without support, began 
to sink down, Visnu assumed a tortoise’s body, entered the 
water and held the mountain firm on his back, The churn- 
ing then proceeded briskly and ultimately brought forth 
several miraculous gems, including the nectar borne by 
Uhanvantari® in a pot. According to Hflo I. 18, the 
demons and the gods including Visnu himself, approached 
a tortoise-king and requested him to become the support of 

* Visnu had forecasted that the nectar, due to his tact ics 
would ultimately fall to the lot of gods alone. 

° Hilo I. 18 describes the serpent-king simply as 
HinURt, etc., whereas HIHo Vm. 7, etc., distinctly namehim as VSsuki. 

’ Hmo VTIl. 8. 34, as also I. 3. 17 and II. 7. 21 describe 
Dhanvantari as an incarnation Of Visnu. 
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the mountain, eTen before the churning had actually begun. 
The tortoise-king agreed and Indra placed the mountain on 
his back by means of his thunder-bolt. Tlien the demons 
and the gods, including Visnu himself, began the churning 
which ultimately brought forth the nectar. Obviously, in 
this account the tortoise is not in any way identified with 
Visnu but is treated as an original creature quite distinct 
from him. Ultimately, according to all versions, Visnu 
assumed a damsel’s form,‘ deluded the demons and gave 
away the nectar to the gods alone. 

(h) In W’To VIII. 5 ff., Visnu is described as doing 
many works simultaneously or in quick succession. Thus, 
he is said to have revived many gods and demons that had 
been killed in their attempt to bear the mountain Mandara, to 
have himself brought the mountain on G-aruda to the ocean, 
to have joined in the churning at the beginning, to have 
become a tortoise and held the mountain on his back when 
it began to sink down, to have infused the gods and the 
demons with his own strength with a view to enabling them 
to clmrn with exceptional velocity, to havm seated himself 
upon the mountain which he held fast with his hands from 
above (simultaneously when he, as a tortoise, was holding it 
on his back from below), to have set to rain the clouds for 
pacifying the atmosphere extremely perturbed by Vasuki’s 
venomous breathings, to have again himself joined in the 
churning with a view to the speedy advent of the nectar, 
and to have done a number of other works simultaneously 
or in quick succession. Three of his twenty-two incarna- 
tions, vis., Kiirtna, Dhanvantari and MohinT, appear to have 
occurred almost simultaneously. 

' This form of Visnu has generally been designated as MohinT 
and has been treated as one of his twenty-two avatSras in »Tr*To I. 
3. 17. In RlTo I. 18. 55 and Vslmlki’s RSmSyana I. 45. 42ff., however, 
MohinI is given as the name not of this form itself but of tlie 
mysterious power (Mays) by means of which Visnu assumed this form. 
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(c) HHio VIII. 7 describes the tortoise as the primeval 
tortoise and compares it to a big island since its 

back spread over one lakh yojanas. It further says that 
when the mountain rolled on its back it had its itching sen- 
sation quenched.^ 

(4) Remarks. 

The main ultimate object of this incarnation appears to 
be the speedy coming up of the nectar for the benefit of 
gods, 1 plainly says that God assumed the form of a 
tortoise and held up the mountain with a view to the welfare 
of gods alone None of the usual occasions 

{e.g., destruction of Dharina, oppression of pious men, etc.) 
seems to have caused this avatara. Like the Matsya incar- 
nation, the Karma incarnation, too, appears to be a case of 
mere transformation. It is not mentioned as to what happen- 
ed of the tortoise form ultimately. 

Generally this is said to be Visnu’s second incarnation. 
Yet it ranks eleventh among Visnu’s twenty-two incarnations 
mentioned in «fHio I. 3 and II. 7. This avatara, too, finds 
no place in many accounts^ of Visnu’s incarnations and 
is not included even in some lists® of Visnu’s ten incarna- 
tions. That Hfio I. 18 does not seem to identify the tortoise 
with Visnu has been noted above.'* 

(5) Origin. 

In siiUTOsnfiJjr 7. 5. 1® and I. 23,^ Pra- 

japati, about to create offspring, is said to have become a 

’ Of. MHTo II, 7. 13, where it is also said that the tortoise 
had a joyous sleep while the mountain rolled on its back. 

“ E.g., SUo 104 ; ffio I. 41 ; HUo 11. 43-50, etc. 

' E.g., WFJTo 47, etc. 

■* Valmiki's RaoiSyana (I. 45, 295.) recognises this avatara of 

Yisnu and gives a brief accoiiBfc generally agreeing with WWo VIII. 7. 
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tortoise moving in the primeval waters. This myth may 
have given rise to the conception of the Tortoise incarnation 
of Visnu®. Prajapati ranks as the highest god in the 
Brahmanica! literature and is nearer to Visnu than to 
Brahman of the Epics and the Puranas. Moreover, the 
Knrma’s association with Madhu (mead) in ^rgr'T'SfWip^ir 7. 5. 1 
may be said to form a link to his Puranic identification with 
Visnu, since Madhu is predominantly associated with 
Visnu in the Rgveda Samhita.® 

in. Vaeaha (Boae) Ikcaenation. 

(1) Sources. 

JTfTwrgr IL 45, 111. 273, Xll. 46, 208, 348, etc. ; 

247 ff., etc; 6, 16, etc. ; 71, 104, etc. ; 

ii?ii 

f| asE^afi^ a snsip ini^lav^ft^iaqtiaria ip^ii 

ansqa^ i ssn taipq s^q Rsagvq 

sAa|qtir RRaacRsfl tarpa 5fra?a ??ft ^?a%5pa 
ai%a Rwaafa ii^ii R^rat aEaraas?^ i , at t^aaDi»TRai 5 tF.r ax ai: ^ 
^ar Rsatn ^aar crai?:a^a?R^la I la^aT^Rwaiarfa axa- 

af§[: ii«ii a a?^ am i qaf sga fear sraiafe: xmr 
afj^sia aqi^aax^Ttstaspftapiiir#: ^vaat I iRFa?Riai|: Raf: nar: HEXitaca 
?fa llkll a a: infst^ a arxflr^x etc. (Weber, 1924, page 609 ff.). 

* arratari^prrmTaf^a^i aaaxafa^a;: 5«^axffRfwaa.i a^arfaSafe 
?XR: xmaia 1 1? 'SE^af^ i axmxaa RaaxfRirssfg j g^iar a?fa i 
aa.aB#mr wife i a^va^^ i ^m^a# xmaaaxfe i nafe xraff aar- 

H?u XX aatsama i a aqaac?ax i saftwila i ax^x amx 

xmxfe^ I aatsxarx: %a^l axaxaar araa a^fega; iijui ^ a»ax: i & 
Iwaxxx: 1 % axxxx; i ^ aixxfeirax: i fe xxi: i ^saxi^i airaxa; xja '< 
xiafa^i axxa^a i xm I ca§: m ar i awjxi ii^ii ^?a5i«f)e( i ’^ifef^ fe gi- 
afefe 1 a?i,sx^xai saaraxti a ata^ 5 ^: i aiaixg: xxiaiaxa i x^afefeg^ i 
aaa^lxti ?a‘ I '< aaxja i fafe^fa^fei a (=f!feiikaa'f amxrax 

as Say ana explains it) fa au^axa; ii«u amafeax sxaaxfaxaaxa t 

qanf'^i aa axxfeea axjfesa: etc. 

* Maodonell, Vedtc Mythology, p. 41. 

" E. g.,vid 6 i.\u. “aaa ^ qjnfa^ax .af xfe”, “fesjfe: q| 

asaafa:”, etc. 
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I. 4, etc., I. 41, 52, III. 33--39, etc ; 

SHJir I. 3. 7, II. 7. 1, III. 13—19, X. 40. 18; etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

God Visnu became a boar and raised with his tusks the 
earth that had sunk down in the ocean. 

(3) Details. 

(a) The causes of the earth’s sinking down vary in 
different versions. XII. 208, etc., say that the 

sinking was due to the weight of the demons who oppressed 
gods. III. 34, 248, etc., say that it was due to the 

Av eight of thousands of mountains and to the unbearableness 
of Vi^nu’s lustre. 1 6, etc., say that demon Hiranyaksa, 
having attained supreme powers due to Siva’s favours, took 
the earth down to the Rasatala. 

In HfTo XII. 208, 16, etc., appeal for the rescue of 

the earth is made by gods to Brahman who seeks Visnu’s 
aid in the matter. In 248, ^'i:® I. 4,^ ff^® III. 33, 
etc., the appeal is made by the earth herself directly to 
Visnu. In 5TfTo III. 273, 6, ff^® I. 41, etc., no appeal 

is said to have been made, but Visnu, on observing the earth 
to have sunk down, is said to have himself decided to 
rescue her after becoming a boar. In nm® III. 13 it is 
said that when Brahman advised Manu and ^atarupa to 
lead on the earth a pious family life Avith a view to generating 
pious oflfsprings, Manu brought home to Brahman that the 
earth on which the couple was asked to live had sunk down 
in waters and that it ought to be raised up first. While 
Brahman was contemplating as to how the earth could be 
raised up, a very small boar’s cab fell dowm from his 
nostril, began to grow rapidly and was recognised by 
Brahman, etc., to be Visnu himself. Thus, in this version, 
too, Visnu himself seems to have made up his mind to 
rescue the earth after becoming a boar. 

’ Here tlie appeal {stotra) seems to have been made after 
Vi§uu had assumed the boar’s form. 
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As to the selection of this particular form, the reason 
is generally stated that Yisim had a liking for water-sport 
and that a boar's form was best suited for water-sport. 

All versions say that the Boar raised up the earth on 
his tusk b and placed her on the due level. Rpo HI. 27.H, 
I. 4, w>To III. 1.S, etc., say that the Boar did this after 
entering tlie waters, whereas RfT® XII. 208, 248, 

^’^® 6, etc., say that he did this after entering tlie Rasatala. 

HI. 18 says that Visnu after raising up the earth infused 
her with his own strength, 47. 47 says that the Boar 

divided the ocean into two with his tusk. ^® 6 says that 
Visnu (after resuming his original form) levelled dowm the 
earth, made proper adjustment of mountains and then set 
to task of the new creation.® ra^^® 1. 4 says that God 
again created the mountains that had been burnt previously, 
properly divided the earth into seven Dvipas and again 
made the four lokas as they were in the past, 

f^® III. 39 says that Boar-God allotted respective regions to 
difierent gods. Ultimately the Boar is said to liave dis- 
appeared and resumed liis original supreme form. 

*Tft® II. 45, f^® I. 52, etc., say that sage Markandeya 
witnessed Boar-God’s achievement of raising up the earth. 

I. 4 says that Sanandana and other sages w'ere present 
on the occasion, wuo HI. 13 says that Boar-God, while 
raising up the earth, greeted several Brahmanas. 

(^) In some versions (Rfi® XIL 348, mmo 47. 47, 
1^0 16, ff^® 111. 38 If., 11. 7. 1, III. 13—19, etc.) the 
Hiranyaksa episode is linked wdth this incarnation, but 
notably other versions (Rfi® III. 273, 247 ff., ^4® 6, 

f^^® I. 4, ff?o I. 41, etc.) are silent about it. In Wfi® XII. 
208, Boar-God is in the authentic readings of the chapter, 

^ Some (e.^., RtTo III. 273, 56) lay emphasis on “ a single 
tusk,” others (e.g., 248. 74) on “ the tip of a tusk.” 

^ Details of the new creation are given in 7 ff., 

»lino III. 20 ff.. etc. 
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said to have killed a number of demons below the earth 
merely with his roaring noise ^ and the Hiranyaksa 
episode occurs in that chapter only in the passages given 
as interpolated. 

HTHo HI. 13 — 19 narrates this episode at great length. 
Hiranyaksa, who along with his elder brother Hiranya- 
kasipu is identified with Visnu’s two gatekeepers, Jaya and 
Vijaya, who were born on the earth, due to some sage’s 
curse, as primeval demons and sons of Diti and Kasyapa, 
was extremely fond of duels. When he could not discover a 
fit match on the earth and in the heaven, he went to Varuna’s 
city YibhSvari and challenged Yaruna in a combat. Yaruna 
declined to fight due to old age but advised him to challenge 
Yisnu who, he said, would prove a superior match to 
Hiranyaksa. The demon then roamed in search of Yisnu 
and when he learnt from Narada about Yisnu’s having 
become a boar and entered the Rasatala for raising up the 
sunken earth, he at once repaired to the Rasatala and 
challenged Yisnu in the form of a boar for a combat. Yisnu 
was enraged and he killed Hiraiiyaksa in the duel to give 
a sense of relief to the gods who had been highly oppressed 
by the demon. In 111. 38-39, the episode occurs 
when Boar-God has almost finished his creation-work, i.e>, 
long after his raising up the earth. 

Hiranyaksa’s death at Yisnu’s hands is given as the 
main cause of his brother Hiranyakasipu’s enmity with 
Yisnu in most versions where the Boar incarnation precedes 
the Man-lion incarnation. In^«16, however, the Boar 
incarnation comes after the Man-lion incarnation and there 
the episode runs as follows : When Hiranyaka^ipu was 
killed by Nrsimha, Hiranyaksa was installed as king by 
Prahlada. He then propitiated God 6iva and with his 

* Varaha is said to have roared loudly before raising up 
the earth also in I. 4 (where he is described as ) 

and HHIo III. 13. 
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favour subdued the entire world and oppressed gods and 
sages. He tiien took the earth down to the Rasatala and 
made the Vedas powerless. Then, at the request of 
Brahman and other gods, Yisnu became a boar, killed 
Hiranyaksa and raised up the earth, 

(e) The Boar is described as extremely huge and all- 
pervading and, Yajfiavaraha as he is called, he is pre-emi- 
nently associated* with Vedas and sacrifices as well as 
with Vedic and sacrificial rites. In RfTo II. 45, this incar- 
nation is designated as 
(4) Remarks. 

Thisavatara, too, like the Matsya and the Kilrma avataras, 
seems to be a case of mere transformation,® no allusion to 

<s 

sjrff, etc., being made in the accounts thereof. Rescue 
of the afflicted, establishment of general welfare, destruction 
of the wicked, etc., appear to be objects of this incarnation. 

Usually this ranks as Visnu’s third avatara and comes 
after the Kurma and before the Nrsimha incarnation. But 
in 16 it is given as an event subsequent to the Nrsiriiha 
incarnation. In I, 3 and II. 7 it respectively stands 
second and first among Visnu’s twenty-two incar- 
nations. This avatara is not included in the list of Visnu’s 
ten incarnations given in 47. 237 ff., although it is 

* Vide, for instance, R?To HI. 273, 54 ff. 

U I 

etc. 248. 67 ff. u 

jwtt: I ii 

1 etc. Oompare also R^To 11. 4o, ® 1. 41 ff.? III. 34, 

mo 104, fl'sio I. 4, RTRO II. 7. 1, III. 13. 34 ff., etc. etc. 

“ Vide f^o I. 4. “ R3?rq%; II yEvqfl^f 

q«il s?r I RcRR^I^efit n ” 
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briefly alluded to in an earlier couplet 4.7. 47) of 

the same chapter. 

(5) Origin. 

Rgveda Samhita mentions at least twice a Varaha who is 
killed by Indra : 

(i) 1. 61.7. HTf: ftfS ifqr^nsstfTlgrr I 

(«) VIII. 77. 10. i 

’ Ssyana on I. 61. 7 :~ sTudlr 

5ra: 1 2??ral |«il f i ^mr ’grlsti 

ioWfiTf^ H%rigTf^{3 1 ^ g 

3in^ sstrq^; qgg qRqsiiTipnnT q#ct Bfgqrqq qiqi?^i Ff#lqT5i. 

^qsp: i 1 

ft?: ifi 5 : 99 . 5 RTf‘ ftsqq .1 gigTggg .1 g^r 1 ft^: sfgftgHifH^ 
gg^: I g^^^r ft^ftg f c^grFgigi?!. 1 1 g^cf qftq§RH- 

gTFggrgg:i ^^'tggqrrggT f^qnnT ngigm^r 

tRKcnqrsft ! grftg?:gT n^giftil fgftgairg ft?.- gig: ng. guigef sftgg^ 
gggft^gg,! ggrglftftg^m g^iilsg' gmuft; eergt ftftniT giipaiftw' 

|■?OTl?T^!!T ftndlft I 51 He ft^t#Hfgr aegftft g 1 i^: 1 

RiH: ! ggT H? fc%ai^ftegg[5i.i ei: g?FFci ftgftagg: 1 qftgig,i 

ftg^; g!S: 1 g?s5[s5HTii?T g^g I ggi g?eT??dIft 

g?T€T?: ?gTq?iftcgii?Tf 1 ?rg 1 nvit ggft g?rir?: 1 

g?HiiT?gTiTg 1 f^ g sTPnftft i ft® k. «. i g?# a g? g g?ii: i.. ... 

' Sayana VIII. 77. 10 ;— 515^1 SBlft ft^^ftllftgiHe^i^ f|gT 
^ggr I gs^ffiq^ siga • f 5 gi gift gift fggi ga 5 ge^g 5 ift efte gift 

fqis^Tctg#? grrftcg gir«?ri 1 ^rwft 1 nifSBig ggssdlcg^: 1 ^?fli 
i g|>Tft: 1 Hgft^'ft^agif 1 c^ftsHcggi gfis: 1 g 

5 i>ge 5 g 8 Bi 5 =W^ g m’ gftgig;gra^^rw?q^i eftg^rs^ 1 

grggr ggHs^sqfteggg^ wftg ?ft eigre 1 gi^!^grai?Hi^ g^rrggTrftvg 
gfiM? 5 ii ggftlrg^;! ft g ^gi^TSf^ irgej^i qeigsiftiHftgq- 
H'ggiq. I ?RDmT^«:g qrm?a 1 grggi egl^* grf?ci 1 ft gil 

giif gnqjii W 5 dlft Ig: i qsgiii micgng egil si^e 

q^T?; I grrgggqqs?^ ftgqsftcg^g: i ft^^gw^ qgq.i g?«E- 

giSUH fftiie ^nwiig^ 1 ft«ig^: 1 e gnceigffe^geti gfl?g|gcit 
grfts ifeWg Hi wgrftft 1 efts: srgg^qt |gftiro§?TJnt 

g ger ggfta ^ ?ft 1 pftiat eg g gft |iTf(iiTH 5 ?H!iT g ^ei 
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In his traditional explanation of Till. 77. 10, 

Sayaiia gives a myth from the Oaraka-Brahmana (a work 
not yet discovered) which with slight variations is found 
also in Taittiriya Samhita 6. 2. 4,* and Kathaka Saihhita 
25. 2.^ The myth says that a boar, the plunderer ot wealth, 
kept the goods of the Asuras on the other side of seven 
hills. Indra, plucking up a bunch of Kusa grass and piercing 
through these hills, slew the boar. Tisnu, the sacrifice, 
carried the boar off as a sacrifice for the gods. In 


Hfef ctfen* siftfa 1 i ^ 

frrg: Trfgqr^g; i 

nT 5 ^r»ra eg* fnfiffT gwgg 

gtifire? trrVi gfaqr^g .- 1 ^ rg fuf- 

grggfe ^ ggr 3 ^% i^n=g€?5a gnr g?grg^ff5RT 

I gr\g i b ft 

gg g fig g Tfift fgs^=gft i \ 1*5 ^gcfspn 

fgftiaf ft^r afl c4 ^ ggFgrg^ fggr gfia: 3?5sf5J7l »iygT 

gift cggnasgr^fgtRift grfg gggftgarft ?tgkgw?5|,i gnwtgi 
gsrft 1 ?rg Rigrg; ^gr gi^g^gi^ftwfgr 

g gT«?g; 1 gwgi^^igq^ t 

g«f giTIT? F^ftgis^GlFg* g^ri^^fti!! Igg^ggmTgftgtgg ggwr- 
HT^rg* gGifret 1 

’ • ■ g^ ftsiigR ftgj ^ f egr g iftgf gifg^g Igr 

t ?*#s5?gf«P=5 aggqgfggiiTfls^Tsi^ft^T rtTsggggqgcggdg^cgi |ii i^^gg 

g i g cgfegg fufgrfgfg I ipgrsIrggT gcrftsg gm^tg: 

tigigt [g?t^rf|g g siil gfg fJf i?gis#fe 

5>S fitfrfwxgr ggiT-^Tsg^^nfir grTfgtsgtggr 15 Wtit^ 


g^[«% gs? '|g 


fg ^«innraft?g5=g g^ ^l^rggi?TOHH, 


* gr gtg^ra gg gfrgvg g^sft^ag^sft^'sgf^ ^grfttt- 
fig g pg^gg g* gfftftrgipWt^ ggTffts g pg grrg^gftpf 
3g3gg'rgggfr?Gtsgiift?3^ grggggggfg^'tfgcgi^w f^?gg spFegftcgf- 
|g fgfigrfg?^^ grArg* g?n? ffgg^^fggegT-- gtm?ng*flgT gfftgr- 
^ sra &g ftsft d gH g qg i^gig^gi fft gftpfl 
egrftft^sg qRrftgf^^^g fg^gim? g i?* f^figrigi^ggr fft g* 

fts^^gr^ I ftwg^^lgt ga^gisgjg ggft: g 5 #%^ 5 |f^- 

g^^grgiggrqrngirgrHgq: etc. (Leipzig, 1900, p. 103.) 

P. 10 
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Kathaka Samhita 25. 2 this boar is called Eniusa (compare 
Rgveda Saiiihita VIII. 77. 10 — Emusd). 

A boar appears in a cosmogonic character in Satapatba 
Brahmana 14. 1. 2' -where under the name of Emusahe 
is stated to have raised up the earth from the -waters. In 
Taittiriya Samhita 7. 1. 5,® Kathaka Samhita 8. 2® and 
Taittirlya Brahmana 1.1.3,^ this cosmogonic boar, which 
raised the earth up from the primeval wate-rs, is described as 
a form of Prajapati. This cosmogonic boar is undoubtedly 
the germ of the Epic and Puranic Boar incarnation of Visnu. 
Whether, as Macdonell holds,® this cosmogonic boar is 
identical with the boar mentioned in Rgveda Samhita I. 61. 7, 
VIIL 77. 10, Sayana’s Caraka Brahmana quotation, Taittiriya 
Samhita 6. 2, 4 and Kathaka Samhita 25. 2 as a demon, a 
plunderer of wealth and a victim of Indra, it is difficult to 
say. The main clue of the dubious identity seems to be the 
epithet Emusa applied to India’s victim in Rgveda Samhita 
VlII. 77. 10 and Kathaka Samhita 25. 2 and to the 



' i gis?!w^ 

3s=3istr!i 

gi5II RTTWIr SETifu JMPI 

?gi st!^: II? ?H (Weber, 1924, p. 1026). 

cBEWITfl^IUHlcirSiTqfe^U 
tftssi^<lll?«ll etc. 

“ m h ^ 

*ira5=5^T4lRiig?r1 gull 

a?f^5!TSRI UcfMt M^Reto. (Leipzig, 1900, 

p. 84.) 

* SIT f5R$ sflraUT^I %S| 5r3irt|%mWR(l|?i;|| 

I %T5fl5=*ra ^rf^a la^i qfeifg?- 

Hl^fa^iii H B ^rf^ir«r ^rr^i gwi 

gq 5^[5«? 5i q. I gci|^qi5sg«Ri^i si^tissf^R^i 

uif^^sgstra^RR^cteto. 

° Vedio Mythology, p. 41. 
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cosmogonic boar in Satapatha Brahinana 14. 1. 2. But then 
it is not quite clear as to how a demon,’ victim of ludra, 
came to be identified with Supreme Divinity, Prajapati or 
Visnu. Hence the identity upheld by Maedonell rests on 
most uncertain grounds. Possibly the two boars of the 
Vedie literature are distinct from each other and of them 
the cosmogonic boar is the germ of Visnu’s Boar incar- 
nation of the later literature- By associating the Boar 
incarnation with Vedas and Vedic rites, the Epics and the 
Puranas indeed seem to attribute a Vedic origin to the 
incarnation. 

IV. Nrsibiha (Man-lion) Incarnation 

(1) Sources. 

II. 46, III. 273, XII. 46, 348, etc. ; 

47, 161-163, etc.; 16 ; 71,104, etc.; 

I. 16—20 etc.; ffH?r I. 41, III. 41—47 etc.; 

I. 3.18, II. 7.14, VII. 2— 10, X. 40. 19, etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

Visnu became a Man-lion and put to death demon 
Hiranyakasipu whose reign of terror had extremely oppressed 
gods and pious men. 

(3) Details. 

(a) Hiraiiyakasipu, a primeval demon and elder brother 
of Hiranyaksa, was, as the result of his severe penances^ 
covering several thousand years, granted by Brahman a 

’ Even in some Puranas, we find a demon called Varaha who 
can in no way be said to be identical with Viisnu’s Boar incarnation. 
Vide, for instance, I. 43, 172 ff., etc., where this Varaha, 

among others, is said to fight against Vi§nu in the Tarakamaya 
War. In llto I, 64 this demon Varaha is said to have been born as 
wrestler OSnQra during the Kr§na incarnation. 

* WHO VII. 2, etc., say that Hiranyakasipu practised the 
austerities with a view to gaining strength enough to revenge his 
brother Hirapysksa’s death on Visnu. 
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boon which insured his unrivalled supremacy over all and 
safety, during days and nights and in all spheres, from gods 
and other creatures of Brahman, from all weapons, missiles, 
dry and wet substances, etc., from the curses of sages, etc. 
Some versions,* however, record an exception in the boon, 
viz., that only he who could destroy Hiranyakasipu and 
his entire forces with a mere blow of hand should 
become bis killer. Strengthened by Brahman’s boon, 
the demon deprived gods of their majesty, prohibited all 
worships and sacrifices offered to them and extremely 
oppressed them and pious men in many ways. The Grods 
then complained to Brahman who, however, referred them to 
Visnu who alone, he said, was competent enough to kill 
the demon. Yisnu, when approached, undertook to kill the 
demon. He^ became a Man-lion,® (i.e., half-man and half- 
lion), repaired to Hiranyakasipu’ s court and killed the 
demon along with his environments. 

In some versions (n?To HI. 273, III. 41, ^6 16, 
etc.) Visnu first becomes a Man-lion and then goes to the 
demon’s court; in others (ff?® I. 41, R??!® 161, etc.) he first 


* E.g., I. 41, 52 I ^ HT 

41j etc. 

® Visnu, when he came to the demon’s court, is described 
as acoompanied by OrhkEra) in Hi 41, 

161, etc 

® The Man-lion is described in I. 41. 76 ff. as 

tig: I II 

ii ii etc., 

in >IT»Io VII. 8. 19ff. as— *1 !I . ... 

I etc. Vide also Rfl® II. 46, ifio HI. 41ff., etc. 
All persons in the demon’s court are said to have been astonished 
to see the Man-lion there. 
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goes to the demon’s court and then assumes the Man-lion’s 
form* In most versions the Man-lion is said to have torn 
asunder Hiranyakasipu’s body with his claws ; in some 
(^« I. 41, etc.), however, he is said to have killed the 
demon with a single hand As to how the 

incarnation ended, W’Sio 163 says that Visnu, after killing 
Hiranyakasipu, stabilised his Man-lion’s form 

resumed liis original foi-m and 

went on an eight-wheeled vehicle to his abode on the 
northern shore of the Milky Ocean ; 16 says that Visnu 

left the Man-lion’s form and resumed his original A'arayana 
form ; w*io VII. 10,31 says that the Man-lion ultimately 
disappeared and became invisible to all beings. 

(b) The description of this avatara in 16, which, 
unlike other versions, makes the Nrsiihha incarnation 
precede the Varaha incarnation, commences with some 
details which are not found in other versions. When gods, 
with Brahman at their head, appealed to Visnu for Hiran- 
yakasipu’s destruction, Visnu created a “ Purusa”* 
(man) and bade him repair instantly to the demon’s place, 
to kill the demon and then to return immediately to Visnu’s 
abode. The Purusa accordingly rode on Garuda to the 
demon’s city. His sight put to confusion the demon’s 
followers who took him to be Visnu himself or Visnu’s son 
at least.® The Purup vanquished the demon’s four sons 
including Prahrada but had to escape on Garuda to Visnu’s 
abode in extreme distress when the demon himself came 
forward and kicked him. Then Visnu himself became a 
Man-lion, went to Hiranyakasipu’s city, vanquished, among 
others, Hiranyaksa, having baffled the Pasupata missile 

‘ He is described as I 

'Iffil, etc.” and further as 

etc. 

’ « ^ ^5IT!IT iftRT siRRUfft %: I ^ ctrWt IT 

wina; It” 
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aimed by him and ultimately tore asunder Hiranyakasipu 
with his claws. Hiranyaksa escaped while other demons 
M'ere killed by the lions that emanated from the Man-lion’s 
body etc.). 

(c) The Prahrada episode is usually linked with this 
incarnation. A few versions {e.g., Hfio 11. 46, I. 41, 
etc.), however, make no mention of Prahrada at all. 

In III. 43, 162, etc., PrahrMa, Hirauya- 

kasipu’s son, is not described as a born devotee of Yisnu 
but is said to have begun to admire the Man-lion only when 
he saw him in Hiranyakasipu’s court and to have subsequent- 
ly disclosed tlie Man-lion’s supreme character to Hiranya- 
ka^ipu. No further details about Prahrada are given there. 
In 16, Prahrada, at his father’s command, is said to 
have even fought with the Man-lion for whom he incurred 
high regard only after he himself and Hiranyaksa were 
vanquished by him. Thereafter he guessed the Man-lion’s 
real character, revealed it to his father and to other demons 
and tried, in vain, to dissuade them from fighting against 
the Man-lion.^ 

¥imo Yll. 2 — 10, I. 16 — 20, etc., which make the 
Prahrada episode the supreme event in this incarnation, 
depict Prahrada as a born^ devotee of Yisnu. 

' Hiranyaksa, ^0 16 adds, succeeded Hiranyakasipu to the 
throne and, he, on his death subsequently at Boar-God’s hands, was 
succeeded by Prahrada. Prahrada then devoted himself to Vispu and 
ruled piously. Subsequently, however, due to a Brahmana’s curse, 
he gave in with Visnu and even fought with him. When Vi?nu 
vanquished him, his devotion to Visnu again grew and ultimately 
he, as a unique devotee, attained union with Vi§nu’s supreme form. 

“In WUo VII. 7, Prahrada to his friends narrates as to 
how he incurred this supreme knowledge and devotion to Vi§nu. 
When Hiranyakasipu had gone away to practise austerities, Indra 
captured Kayadhu, Hirapyaka^ipu’s wife, who was pregnant, with a’ 
view to killing her issue. At Narada’s assurance that her son 
would be a great devotee of Visnu, Indra respectfully set her free. 
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In ^mo YIl. 4, Yisnu is said to have assured the gods 
that had sought his shelter that he would destroy Hiranya- 
kasipu as soon as he would begin to torment Prahrada. 
Hiranyakasipu strained his every nerve to make Prahrada 
give up his devotion to Yisnu/ the killer of Hiranyaksa. 
He employed some teachers who delivered to Prahrada a 
series of lectures against devotion to Yisnu. The lec- 
tures !iad not the desired effect; on the contrary 
Prahrada’s contact made all demon-boys, his fellow-students, 
devotees of Yisnu and Prahrada began to preach his creed 
to his teachers and even to Hiranyakasipu himself. This 
highly enraged the demon-king and he subjected Prahrada 
to a series of tortures® ; but Prahrada, due to Yisnu’s 
favour, miraculously survived them all. Hiranyakasipu 
then entered into a discussion with Prahrada regarding 
Yisnu’s supreme and omnipresent character. Hearing 
Prahrada’s reply that Yisnu was all-powerful and existed 
everywhere, even in the post near-by, Hiranyakasipu furious- 
ly kicked at the post from which Yisnu, in a Man-lion’s 
form, came out to the astonishment of all. The demon 
attacked the Man-lion and displayed unique skill in fighting, 
but ultimately the Man-lion felled him down at the gate and 
tore him asunder with his claws. The Man-lion’s fury was 
ultimately pacified by Prahrada who had pleased Yisnu with 
his unique devotion from the very beginning. 

Then Nsrada took her to his hermitage and taught her real know- 
ledge and supreme principles of Dharma which Prahrada, then in 
her womb, picked up to become, when born, a great devotee of 
Yisnu. 

’ WiTo VII 6 says that Hiranyakasipu suspected Prah- 
rada’s devotion to Yisnu to have been due to some fraud from 
gods or other enemies. 

^ E.g., striking by weapons, snake-bites, causing big 
elephants to throw him down from cliffs of mountains, setting fire, 
deadliest poisoning, strokes of KrtyS, employment of ^ambara’s Maya, 
binding over by serpents and then throwing into the ocean, etc., etc. 
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1. 16 — 20, which geaeraliy agrees with the Bhaga- 
vata account of Prahrada up to the point of tortures, says 
that Prahrada was finally hound over with serpents and 
then buried deep into the ocean underneath big mountains, 
when Visnu personally came to the spot, rescued Prahrada 
and granted him several boons. Prahrada then returned and 
made obeisances to his father who was moved to tears of joy 
to see his son alive after that torture and embraced him. 
Prahrada then attended on his father and preceptor with all 
his heart. Thus this version depicts Hiranyakasipu and 
Prahrada as ultimately compromised and although it makes 
an extremely brief allusion^ to Iliranyakasipu’s death at 
Nrsimha’s hands, it does not enter into any details of further 
difference between the father and the son, Hiranyakasipu’s 
kicking at the post, the Man-lion’s appearance therefrom, 
the duel between the demon and the Man-lion, etc., etc. 

(4) Remarks. 

Like the preceding three avataras, this too seems to be 
a case of mere transformation, since birth, etc., of Nrsiihha 
is generally not alluded to. A faint allusion to Nrsimha’s 
birth is, however, found in H^spio 47. 238-2,39® where it 
is said that Tisnu was born as Nrsiihha on the shore of the 
ocean in the fourth Yuga and that Rudra was Yisnu’s priest 
in this incarnation. 

Usually this ranks as Yisnu’s fourth avatara and 
comes after the Yaraha and before the Yamana. In 
16, this avatara, as noted above, is given as an 
event prior to the Yaraha incarnation. In 47, this 
stands second among Yisnu’s three divine (i^) incarna- 
tions, the other two being the Narayana and the Yamana. 

ti” I. 20, 32, 
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In ^UTo I. 3 and II. 7 this finds respectively the fourteenth 
and the twelftli place among Visnu’s twenty-two incar- 
nations. 

(S) Origin. 

It is difficult to trace the germ of this incarnation in 
the earlier literature. Mention is, hoAvever, made of Purusa- 
Vyaghras ( = man-tigers) in 30. 8* and 

sffft'TsrarnPff 13. 2. 4.- Such mentions probably mark the 
primitive conception that man does not essentially differ 
from the beast. In tlie Matsya, Kurma and Maraha 
incarnations, Yisnu appears entirely as a beast ; in the 
Nrsimha incarnation he appears to have advanced towards 
humanity, inasmuch as he is said to have become half-man 
and half-lion. The mention of man-tigers noted above 
might have suggested the idea of the Man-lion incarnation, 
though the details of the incarnation remain untraced in 
earlier works. 

On Rgveda Satiihita YIII. 14.13,® Sayana gives a 
myth* saying that Indra had to kill Namuci at the 
juncture of day and night with foam (a substance neither 
dry nor wet) because the demon had been granted immunity 
from death during day and night and from missiles dry and 
wet. If this myth, which is not found in the Brhaddevata, 

ii=:ii 

G (=^^11#:) 

etc. (Weber, 1924, p. 967.) 

® “giqi *f5%: I 11” 

•* ‘‘s?r ^ i ft g 

*1^ nt wr i g fit^; GgfRisj^: 

I ^wils^aiT i etc. 

F.ii. ; : 
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is authentic, herein may be traced the germ of the boon 
granted by Brahman to Hiranykasipu. 

V. Yamaha (Dwaep) Incaenatioh 

(1) Sources. 

HfTMR?r 11. 47, III. 12, 273, XII. 46, 348, etc.; 
I. 41, 48, 52, III. 31, 48—72, etc.; 47, 

244 ff. etc. ; 17, 51, etc. ; 71, 104, etc. ; 

1. 3. 19, II. 7. 18, YIII. 15—23, X. 40. 19, etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

Yisnu became a dwarf, went to Bali’s sacrifice and 
when granted space measuring his own three steps, 
assumed a huge form, traversed the entire universe in his 
three steps and thereby deprived Bali and his followers of 
their dominion and supremacy over gods. 

(3) Details. 

(a) Bali, an extraordinarily powerful’ demon-king and 
son of Yirocana and grandson of Prahrada, vanquished Indra 
and other gods, deprived them of their dominion and divine 
status and himself became the supreme monarch of all the worlds. 
Aditi, the mother of gods, who was extremely pained at her 
sons’ distress, practised severe austerities® as the result® 

’ In III. 48, 63, etc. Bali is said to have gained this power 
due to a boon granted by Brahman. In almost all versions he is 
described as one of righteous and religious temperament and as 
highly attached to BrShmanas. In 245, 17, etc., he is 

also said to have lately devoted himself to Visnu at Prahrada’s 
instructions, 17 even says that Bali held his celebrated 

saorifioe in honour of Vispu himself, the lord of sacrifices. 

“ Mfilo VIII. 16 ff. says that Aditi, at her husband Ka^yapa’s 
suggestion, observed the vow. 

® III. 67, 'however,, says that all gods, headed by 
Ka^yapa and Aditi, practised penances, at Brahman’s suggestion, 
having gone to Vi§nu’s abode known as Amrta, north of the Milky 
Ocean, as the result of which Visnu promised to be born as 
Vamana, son of Katfyapa and Aditi. 
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of "which Visnu manifested himself to her and under- 
took to be born as her son for rescuing Indra, etc. 

Accordingly, Visnu, having duly dwelt in Aditi’s womb,^ 
was born® as her son, to the triumph of all gods. 

* 1^0 17,® wnro VIII. 18,^ etc., say that Visnu wheu born 
was in his usual supreme form (four-handed, bearing 

the usual conch, discus, mace and lotus, etc.) and was 
attended on by all gods, VIII. 18 further says 

that as soon as Aditi blessed him, he changed his form 
and became a dwarf. 17, however, seems to say 

that he became a dwarf when, at a much later stage, 
he repaired to Bali’s sacrifice, III. 70, 245, 

etc., say that Visnu was born as a dwarf and that he 

went to Bali’s sacrifice, at tlie request of gods, immediately 
after his birth. ^<>17, VIII. 18, etc., say that his 


’ Mmo VIII. 17. 21 If. 5tSKtr wf: 1 

wssnr i <3 I n 

1 fwrfia- 

1 etc., says that a part of Visnu first entered 
KasSyapa’s body and thereafter was transferred to Aditi’s womb 
through Kasyapa’s semen. Visnu’s existence in Aditi’s womb 
is exalted at great length in almost all versions. 37r^2lo 244, 

17, etc. j say that various evil omens occurred at that time at Bali’s 
place and PralirSda, discerning therefrom Visnu’s impending incar- 
nation to be meant to overthrow Bali’s power and supremacy, 
successfully moved Bali to devote himself to Visnu. 

® 5PflTo in. 273, in. 69, etc., say that Aditi gave birth to 


Vamana a thousand years after conception. ’Hfrro VIII. 18. 5 If. 
thus describe the day of VEmana’s birth:-^>l!|T^ 

" 5F3<Tr^^RTg(T^". ?3nn^ii = 95 ^* sfkfer- 

i fail 11 etc. 

.#s. 

II etc. 
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Upanayana' (Sacred Thread Ceremony) and other rites 
were performed before he went to Bali’s sacrifice. 

The sacrifice held by Bali is said to be an Asvamedha 
sacrifice in ff?® III. 70, etc., as also in *iUTo YIH. 18 where 
it is located in the region known as Bhrgukaccha lying on 
the north bank of the Narmada, 17 says that Bali held 

his sacrifice (not named) in Imnour of Almighty Visnu, the 
lord of sacrifices. ?ifio III. 273, III. 70, etc,, say that 
Vamana went to the sacrifice along witli Brhaspati ; 17 

says that he went there under his preceptor Bharadvaja’s 
instructions. Bali cordially welcomed Vamana at the 
sacrifice and offered to give him whatever he demanded. 
Vamana paid glorious tributes to Bali and to his ancestors for 
their celebrated generous nature and begged of Bali space 
measuring Vamana's own three steps.® III. 71, 

246, 17, etc., say that Bali instantly agreed to do so; 

srmo VIIl. 19, etc., say that Bali acceded to Vamana’s 
demand after trying unsuccessfully to move him to make a 
bigger demand. III. 71,^ 246, w»io VIII. 19 ff., 

etc-, say that Sukra, Bali’s priest, at once detected Vamana’s 
trick, informed Bali about it and tried to dissuade Bali 
from granting Vamana’s demand. Bali, however, remained 

^ MPTa VIII. 18. 14 — 19 gives details of this ceremony in which 
most of the major gods are said to have participated, 

^ Contrast 47. 240 where Vamana’s priest is named as 
Dharma and not as Bharadvajaor Brhaspati. 

® III. 71 says that Vamana represented to Bali that he 
wanted the space measuring his own three steps for making a 
sacrificial fire-place for his preceptor. 

* In ifto III. 71 even Prahrada is said to have tried to 
dissuade Bali from granting anything to Vamana. Contrast 
RTRo VIII. 22 (where Prahrada is said to have excessively triumphed 
at Bali’s deception at Vi§nu’s hands which he regarded as 
a unique favour from Supreme God), RcRRe 246 and ^0 17 (where 
Prahrada advises Bali to devote himself to Visnu with all his 
heart). 
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firm on bis word’ and expressed his triumph in being 
begged of by Yisnu. 

No sooner had Bali confirmed^ his grant than 
Yamana left off his dwarfs form, assumed a huge® form 
and took his three steps. According to most versions he in 
his three steps traversed the three worlds (designated in 
JifTo III. 12, 17. etc., as the earth, the heaven and the 

sky). According to JffT® 111. 278, 1. 4-1, etc., however, 

he traversed only the earth, wn® YIII. 20ff. says that 
Yamana traversed the entire universe in liis two steps only 
and that nothing remained for the third step. Then he 
contracted his huge form, made Garuda bind Bali over with 
Yaruna’s fetters and rebuked him for not being able to give 
space, as promised, for his third step. Then Bali, to bear 
testimony to Iris sincerity and truthfulness, triumphantly 
asked Yamana to put his third step on his head. Wlien 
subsequently I’equested by Yindhyavalr, Bali’s wife, and 
even by Brahman, to release Bali, Yamana replied that his 
treatment towards Bali was, as it were, a unique favour which 
seldom comes to the tot of a devotee. He praised Bali for 
his truthfulness, granted him several boons^ and asked 
him to live® for a fixed period in the Nether Sutala 
world as a true devotee of Yisnu. Prahrada then 
expressed his gratitude to Yamana for this favour on Bali 
and went to the Nether world along with Bali and 

* »fnTb VIII. 20 says that Sukra even cursed 

etc Bali for disobeying his advice but still 
Bali remained firm on his word, 

^ ifio III. 7iy ^f2|o VIII, 20, etc., say that Bali confirmed his 
grant by means of an Udaka ceremony. 

/ almost all the versions for a detailed desoription of 

the huge form and its activities while taking the three . steps. . 

^ One of the boons amounted to make him the Indra of the 
Ssvarni.age.; , 

God also said that Bali would always find Him near himself 
in the Nether world. 
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others.^ 17, which generally agrees with these details, 
does not make Yisiiu rebuke Bali or to claim further space 
(as the three steps had already been taken) nor does it allude 
to the binding over of Bali. Bali, on observing Vamana’s 
huge form, is here said to have, of his own accord, reconfirmed 
Ins previous grant and to have surrendered himself to 
Vamana who then bade him repair to the Nether Patala 
world and to live there as his pious devotee, ffl® III, 72 
says that Yamana, after taking his three steps, bound^ Bali 
over with snake-fetters and bade him go below the earth 
and to rule over the Sutala Patala world, assuring him of 
his supreme favour provided he never disobeyed Indra- 
Further Yisnu, pleased at Bali’s constant devotion on the 
lines prescribed by Narada, sent Garuda to remove his 
serpent-fetters and granted him several boons. 

Yamana then gave back to Indra the three worlds 
according to 246 , ] 7 , 51 , etc.; the heaven (f^5r or 

according to I. 41, huto I. .S, 19, YIIL 2.S, etc. ; 
and the earth (ira# or according to Rfi® III. 273, 

III. 48, 72, etc. He also killed numerous demons,® that 
attacked him from all sides on observing his change of form. 


' Ultimately Vamana is said to have bidden Sukra to 
complete the sacrifice. 

“ The binding over of Bali is also referred to in 71, 
104, etc. The myth of Balibandha is older than Patanjali (second 
century B.O.) who in his MahSbhasya alludes to the staging of a 
play on the theme. 

® Fi<7e 1^0 I. 41,111. 72, Slit o 104, etc., for the long list of 
these demons. Generally Ysmana himself is said to have killed them 
all. But in HTUo VIIL 21, Visnu’s followers {viz., Nan-la, Sunanda, 
Jaya, Vijaya, Prabala, Bala, Kurauda, KumudSksa, Visvaksena, 
PatattrirSt, Jayanta, Srutadeva, Pu§padanta and Sstvata) are said 
to have enormously destroyed these demons, who, without Bali’s 
sanction, attacked Vamana when he contracted his huge form after 
taking the three steps. Ultimately Bali moved them to withdraw, 
saying that it was now futile to fight with the time-favoured gods. 
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either before or after taking bis three steps according to 
different versions. After finishing these achievements, 
Yamana is said to have disappeared and become invisible 
in 17, etc., and to have gone to the heaven in fflo III. 
72, etc., ^Tiro YHI. 23, etc., say that ultimately Brahman 
made Yamana Upendra, lord of Lokas, Lokapalas, Yedas, 
All-Gods, Dharma, Glory, Prosperity, Auspicious Ceremonies, 
Yows, Heaven and Salvation, whereafter Indra and other 
gods took him to the heaven in the aerial car and thereby 
prospered immensely. 

(b) In 111,31, no mention of Bali is made and 

instead Hiranyakasipu is said to have played his part. 
Hiranyakasipu and his son were holding a sacrifice with 
Sukra as their priest. Hiranyakasipu proclaimed that he 
would fulfil the desires of any person that came at the 
sacrifice. A^isnu in the form of a dwarf came there and, 
on being granted by Hiranyaka^u space measuring his own 
three steps, assumed a huge form and by taking three 
steps deprived the demon of his dominion. All demons 

with their entire environments, then entered the Patala hole 
and the gods were thus raised up. Thus in this version, 
Hiranyakasipu plays the part attributed to Bali in other 

versions. 

(c) In III. 12. 26 in the course of his praise of 

Krsna, Arjuna alludes to his having become a boy, son of 

Aditi and younger brother of Indra, to his having traversed 
the three worlds in three steps and to his having ascended 
the sun’s chariot, in that course, to outshine the sun himself. 
This passage makes no reference to Bali or any other demon. 

A It is to be noted, however, that spiritual significance has been 
attached to this description by commentator Nllakantha who also 
takes the name of Hiranyakasipu to stand for that of Bali. 
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Although much importance cannot be attached to this passage 
since it is a brief summary, and not a detailed narrative, 
of Krsna’s past achievements, still the passage, due to its 
omission of Bali and other demons, seems to be more akin 
to the IRgvedic descriptions of Visnu’s taking three steps. 

(4) Remarks. 

Existence in womb, birth, ^ etc., (but not death), are 
generally attributed to Visnu in this incarnation. Thus in 
this respect this avatara stands apart from the first four 
avataras which are cases of mere transformation. In this 
incarnation Visnu seems to have shaken otf his animality 
altogether and to have considerably advanced towards 
humanity. The achievements of the incarnation are, how- 
ever, almost all superhuman as in the case of the first four 
incarnations. Rescue of the favoured alone seems to be the 
purpose of this incarnation. 

Generally this ranks as Visnu’s fifth incarnation. Yet 
in 47 . 240, this finds the third place and is said to have 
occurred in the seventh Treta. This stands seventh and last 
in the list of Visnu’s seven incarnations given in 51, 
where it is said to have occurred in the Vaivasvata age. 
In *iuio I. 3 and 11. 7 it respectively ranks fifteenth and 
fourteenth among Visnu’s twenty-two incarnations. 

(5) Origin. 

The feat of taking three steps is attributed to Visnu in 
a number of hymns in the Rgveda Samhita. Probably this 
description originally referred to the course of the sun, 
although from the time of the Brahmanas there has been a 
difference of opinion as to what phenomenon these three 
steps originally represented. This description of Visnu in 
the Rgveda Samhita is undoubtedly the germ that ultimately 

’ Hflo XII. 348 describes VSmana as the twelfth son of 
Ka^yapa and Aditi. 
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developed into the Epic and Pnranic details of the Yainana 
incaniatioii. 

At many places' Visnu is said to have helped Indra 
generally or by taking his strides. At some places® 
Indra’s achievement of killing Vrtra is attributed to Visnu’s 
aid. At some places’' Yisnu is said to have taken his tliree 
steps for the sake of Indra, following the laws of friendship. 
At some places^ Indra is said to have even solicited the help 
of Yisnu’s strides for killing Yrtra and at few places® Yisnu 
is said to have taken his vast strides jointly with Indra. At 
some places® gods are said to have triumphed in the three 
strides of wide-stepping Yisnu. Thus the idea of Yisnu 
giving relief to Indra and other gods l>y taking his three 
strides can be traced vividly in the Rgveda Samhita. Yisnu’s 
usual Yedic epithets Urugaya'’ and . Urukrama® ( = wide- 
stepping), the epithets (of huge form), (young), 

(boy), etc,, applied to him in 1. 155. 6,® his description 


' Rg.. I. 85. 7 etc, 

R.g,,^o VI. 20. 2 
11” etc., 

“ W.g., VIII. 12. 27 alfcliough Sayana 

explains it as 95 51% <151 1 f59T 

55^5: II” Viri. 52. 3 (Vslakhiiya 4. .3) .“5?! ( = 5^) 

I 3q II” etc. 

■* E.g.,^'smo IV. 18. 11 “59 Jrrar r5t I 

fia?' II”, VIII. 100. 12, “5% 

fqwt 15559?^ I 1515 15 ^51515 

5S ^ ^T: IP’ etc. Brhacldevata VI. 121 ff. says that Indra 
alone could not slay Vrtra and so he solicited Visnu^s help. 

^ E.g., 5r55o VI. 69. 5 9cq55I®f 5T ft! s;? 

5^HT^ I” etc. 

E.g., VIII. 29. 7 “51552? 555% ^55iSr 55%%T 55% K’ 
etc. 

’ Vide ^0 I. 164. 1, IV. 3. 7, VII. 100. 1, VIII. 29 7, etc. 

® Videm^ 1. 90. 9, etc. 

“ ^ 55# 5 5TH%^ 5 15 359f 1 ft’sgllrt 

##515 aS55^^Tfim:5%5T|5iHII” 

F.12 
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in VII. 99. as “increasing immensely with his huge 
body,” etc., possibly give clues to many details of the Vamana 
Incarnation. The statement in I. 155- .5^ that only two 
steps of Visnu are known to mortals and the third is not 
known to anybody might have given rise to the details of the 
incarnation in the Bhagavata, etc. 

The intermediate stage of the development of this germ 
is found in 1. 2. 5,® mu’? 6.15,^ §f%^- 

5?tf|?rT 2.1.3,® 1.6.1,® etc., where Visnu 

assumes the form of a dwarf with a view to recovering the 
earth for gods from the Asuras by taking his three 
strides. Thus this avatara can be traced back through 


' HT55SIT Rvgfl IKp!! ^ ^ 

#J3!IT ^31 qwipq II” 

“ “i 1 

'mfiwii: II” 

* 1 3H^VT3TTqBiT: 3511^1 ?retT 

ii?ii ^ ill: I i?^RT sfMl fewiimt at 
ai^ri^^^: qairsn^T ^swrai ikii fp; i 
tswafi ? ^sfRTH igu; ug jranmf ?r ^3i?^ k eta: ^atm 

a H%H^fa I ii^.n ^ ill; i ^1s?ait ifa- 

samwaat^r^ ^srar?a?t wra |fa a ^ava— 
aiail ?5J |fa ii«ii stiR^i f i atar a if?| ^rs|a a?- 
llkll & ui3=a ^qra etc. (page 19). 


Fide also 1. 9, 3 (page 93 ff.) 

* 3 »^ ( H ^ I a q?T 5 i^^ a wfitrq ifa i 

a ^ a^: spaiat a q?r^ 1 ttf^ fit at^^aifiifir 1 
f I atvf fiir^gg: ?fir% f a^gu 

asi; HTssi^f^ *tiai^aT?f aiag?RT«fr«r h 

iBlia^iT ara a?T|.- fis acHiatfMlJr ^'IspT # w 


arfildl aai^l etc. (AaandS^rama edition, page 724 ff.) 

■’ fatfiT %% u ?a firv^afRaRq^arat^gai^ ^aaiai airawa 

aal I H fRT 3 ^ 55ra*aiaqtv:3ia’ amani 5t%a ^qa'rti^i 
afii 5tqfit ftqu aiT 5t^a ^ar la ilSf |siw iwaa^ 

5RtTH m^ara^a 11 Hii etc. 

" I ^aars^a a^ aTaa!=^ 1 am^ ail afitaiT 1 a^lt 1 

hwr^t I airaa: 1 ^ 1 aRftatal^^sBiaasBqr^f ^q% 1 


anStataraat ar 5*^ faaf ^fa i 



util etc. 
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an intermediary stage to the earliest period of the Indian 
literature. It is perhaps due to this fact that some Puranas 
ascribe ' the details of this incarnation to the persons 
conversant in the Yedas while they ascribe,® the details 
of other incarnations (e.g'., Rama incarnation) to the persons 
conversant in the Puranas.® 

VI. PaEASUEAMA lECAENATIOISr 

(1) Sources. 

RfiRTTR II. 49, III. 98, 116-117, XII. 46, 47-48, 
348, XIV. 30, etc. ; 47, etc. ; srnsnJJT 8, 71, 104, 

etc. 5 IV. 7,11, etc.; I. 33, 41, 52, etc. ; 

I. 3.20, II. 7-22, IX. 15-16, X. 40.20, etc-, etc. 

‘ E.g., rfio I. 41, 103 ( R SER ITTfHf^T RfTcRSl; I ^ 

qSEiijR m: II ) 

” E.g., 1^0 ,[, 41. 149 (UT«?T wm swt: i ?Tir 

fn^Tr^v' gcg ii) 

As a parallel instance of the VEmana incarnation may be 
mentioned the Mlrtanda incarnation of the sun described in ^iJo30. 
Aditi, pained at her son’s humiliation at the hands of demons, 
propitiated the sun and moved him to become her own son and 
destroy the demons. The sim agreed and his ray called Sosurana 
entered and dwelt in i\diti’s womb. Aditi, who was observing 
vows, w^as once during her pregnancy enraged by her husband 
Ka^yapa when she in fury produced a very brilliant egg 
(GarbliEnda) which ultimately developed into a son named Martanda. 
On Martanda’s birth, Indra and other gods challenged their enemies 
and, under MartEnda’s leadership, completely vanquished them. 
Thus, under Martinda's guidance, the gods recovered their 
supremacy and portions in sacrifices. Martanda is further said 
to have produced two sons and a daughter. 

The germ of this Martanda avatSra of the sim, too, can be 
traced to the Rgveda Samhits. Vide X. 72« 8-9 , ■ 


37 TO RT^in?aicl, 11 
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(2) Brief Description. 

Yisnii became Parasurama, killed the entire race of 
Ksattriyas twenty-one times and thereby relieved the earth 
of their burden and oppression. 

(3) Details. 

(a) Parasurama (so called because of his wielding an axe 
as his weapon also called Bhargavararna or Bhargava (because 
he was a scion of the Bhrgu race), was a son of Jainadagni 
and Reimka. The details, howevei', as to the manner in 
which Tisnu took his birth in this incarnation,’ usually 
mentioned in the case of other prominent avataras, are not 
found ^ in the sources mentioned al)ove. This may 

' Many passages mentioned above, as also UHIW I. 76.12 — 24, 
do not explicitly call Paras'iirStna an avStara, a.s shall be noted 
further. 

“ Instead, however, details tof the origin of Jainadagni, 
Par asurama’s father, are found in most of the sources mentioned 
above. Rolka, Bhrgu’s son, married Satyavatl, Gadhi’s daughter. 
Sage Bhrgu according to H|To III. 116, aflo 8, etc., or sage iRclka him- 
self according to HIToXII. 47, IV. 7,Mr»To IX. 15, etc., gave one 
Oaru (boiled rice) each to Satyavatl and her mother by eating which 
each would give birth to a son. The mother and the daughter, 
however, exchanged their Oarus and each ate up the portion allotted 
by the sage to the other. The sage was extremely enraged to 
learn this affair and he cursed Satyavatl that, as the result of the 
exchange of the Garus, she would give birth to a BrShmana son 
with the terrific qualities of a Ksattriya and her mother to a Ksattriya 
son with the pacific qualities of ' a BrShmana. Satyavatl repented 
and succeeded in moving the sage to grant that the terrific qualities 
of a Ksattriya would go to her grandson and not to her son who 
would be endowed with the supreme qualities of a BrShmana. 
Then Satyavatl gave birth to Jainadagni, father of Parasurama, 
and her mother to ViSvSmitra. It will be seen, after giving due 
consideration to the original curse and its modification by the sage, 
that ParasurSma, and not Jamadagni, was the result of the Caru 
aotully eaten by Satyavatl, In sISlo 8, which does not explicitly 
mention ParaSurSma as an incarnation of Visnu, the Caru eaten 
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perhaps be due to the fact that Parasarama; was originally 
treated only as a historical figure and came to be designated 
as an avataia/ of Visiiii only later on. 

The loaiii acliievetnent of ParasTiraina is the killing of 
thoiisaiid-ariiied .Kartaviryarj iina and other Ksattriyas. ^ 
One flay, , in Parasiirama^s' absence, Kartavirya came to 
Jaiiiadagni's hermitage and forcibly took away the sage s cow 
to Mahismati, his capitah Pa.rasaraina^ learning of the eyent 
on liis return, furiously chased the king and in the duel -that 
ensued cut off with his axe Kartavirya's thousand arms: and 
heacP and brought back the cow to Jamadagni’s heriiiitagev 
Later Kartavirya’s sons .came, again in Parasurama^s 
absence, to the hermitage, /killed Jamadagiii and escaped^ 

by Sal/vavatl is desigiiuied as the Vaisuava portion (VaisnavardiiS- 
jiis'a), perhaps to implicitly identify Paraf^urima with Visnii. 

^ KSrtavirya was a supremely powerful king of the liaihaya 
branch of the Yadu race. His power and majesty is. said to be due 
to the favour of Dattitreya whom he propitiated by his severe 
austerities for ten thousand years. His death at Paraj^urama’s 
hands is ,a]so::said:to be due- to a boon granted by Dattitreya, viz., 
that his death would occur at the hands of a supreme person with 
world-wide reputation. ■ Vide lf?o l. 33 -(where it is also said to be 
further due to a curse of VasisHia, that a Brahmana would 
killKSrfcavIrya in battle), IV. ..njetc.j-KlrtavTryu is generally 

said to be, despite his unique prowess, a pious king, strioiiy abiding 
by, t;he ^ways of- Dharma' "'-.and -refraining courses, 

of Adharma. Yet, in L 3.20,., II. '7. ■ 225 - IX.To, ete.j'he as well as 
the entire kings and Ksattriyas killed by ParaiurSma are described 
as most wicked, possessed of by the qualities of Rajas and Tainas, 
a menace to the earth destined by the Ordaioer for destruction and 
hell due to their notorious hostility with the BrEhmanas .which , is 
-very miich emphasised here. 

^ ilfilo IX. 15 says that Jainadagni disapproved his son’s 
deed of killing the king and asked him to wipe off that stain by 
constantly 'visiting holy places. . . 

^ftTo IX. 16 says that the}?' took away Jamadagni’s head. 
Later ParashirEuia recovered it and applied it to Jamadagni’s trunk, 
whereupon Jamaclagni became the seventh sage in the circle of Rsis. 
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to the capital. Then Parasurarua invaded Mahismati and 
killed Kartavirya’s sons along with all their environments. As 
his spirit of revenge was not quenched by this much, he 
destroyed the entire Ksattriya race twenty-one times, making 
the earth Ksattriyaless. Several pools are said to have 
been filled up by the blood of the Ksattriyas killed by 
Parasurama. 

Parasurama then held a sacrifice ‘ with a view^ to 
wiping away his stain arising from his massacre of the 
Ksattriya race. In the sacrifice he ultimately gave off the 
earth of which he liad come to be the master, as Daksina® to 
sage Kasyapa and tlien himself * went off to the mountain 
called Mahendra where, it is said,’ he is stilP practising 
penances. 


* The sacrifice is generally designated as Asvainedha (vide 
I. 41, 104, etc.). 

® HT«lo IX. 16 says that ParasurS^rna held the sacrifice in 
honour of Supreme Self. It seems to locate it to the bank of the 
Sarasvatl where Parasurama is said to have performed the final 
Avabhrtha bath ceremony. 

^ The Daksina contained many other gifts besides the earih. 
Many other priests besides Kasyapa are said to have received 
those other gifts. IX. 1(121 ff. thus describes ParasTir^ma’s 

allotment of gifts arHf 5IU% ?%HIT 

111^11 etc. I. 52, etc., say that Kasyapa 
further surrendered the earth to Mann. H|To XIL 48, etc., say that 
during Kasyapa’s possession of the earth nmneroiis calamities 
occurred and the earth began to sink down to the Rasatala due to 
kinglessness. Then Kasyapa supported the earth on his thigh 
(Uru, whence the earth derived the name Urvl) and, at her request, 
coronated as kings several princes born of Haihaya queens, widows 
of Parasurama’s victims. 

iTfTd XII. 48 says that Kasyapa, on getting the earth, bade 
Parasurama leave the earth and repair to the other end of the 
ocean. 

The belief is that Para^urEma is an immortal person. 
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11. 92 gives the names of Kartavlrya, Jambha, 
Satad undub hi, etc., as prominent among the Ksattriyas 
killed by Parasurama. It further says that Parasuriima 
fought with King Saubha Salva for one hundred years. 
Certain small .girls (Nagnika Kumaris) asked Paras'urama to 
throw off his weapon as Saubha was destined to be killed 
later on .jointly by Krsna, Pradyumna and Samba. Paraiu- 
raina then abdicated every weapon'jand missile and went off 
to practise austerities. 

(i) iTfTo HI. 117 , wno IX. 16, etc., give the myth of 
Parasurama killing his mother Renuka. Parasurama and 
his brothers were asked by Jaraadagni to slay Renuka for her 
mental violation of chastity. Para^urama’s brothers did not 
agree and fell down dead due to Jamadagni’s curse. Parasu- 
rama, however, agreed and instantly killed Renuka. Pleased 
at his obedience, Jamadagni granted him boons by which, as 
Parasurama selected, Renuka and her dead sons regained 
their lives without retaining the memory of the event. 

(c) nfTo III. 98, etc., give the well-known story of 
Parasurama’s humiliation at Rama’s hands. Rama, who had 
broken Parasuriima ’s bow at the Svayamvara of Sita, was, 
later at a meeting, challenged by Parasurama to bestring 
his new bow and to shoot a particular arrow tiierefrom. 
Rama rebuked Parasurama for his vanity, exhibited his own 
supreme form to him and shot the particular arroAv which 
excessively tormented Parasurama and took away his entire 
strength and lustre. Parasurama, on regaining consciousness, 
went to the Mahendra mountain where his ancestors consoled 
him and advised him to practise penances at holy places. 
Parasurama did accordingly and regained his strength and 
lustre.’ 

' In this description RSma is throughout distinctly identi- 
fied with Supreme Divinity whereas Parasiuraina’s identity with 
Supreme Divinity is not even impliGitly suggested. ( Fr'de also 
iTEiqiJr I. 76. 12-24.] 
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{d) Many other allusions to Parasurama are made in 
the Epics and the Puranas, in many cases without identify- 
ing him with Visnu. He is said to have taught the science 
of warfare to Bhisma, Drona, Krpa, Karna and others. He 
is said to have taken Ainbalika’s cause and unsuccessfully 
tried to force Bhisma to marry her. He is said to have 
come to the Kauravas’ court to witness Krsxia’s peace-efforts 
and to have himself tried to move Duryodhana to accede to 
the Pandavas’ demands. In filo 11. and other Puranas he is 
said to have met Kmia and Balarama a number of times 
when the two brothers w'ere confronted with Jarasandha, 
Srgala, etc.) and to have suggested to them means of getting 
through some difficulties. Many other minor details about 
him are mentioned in the Epics and the Puranas. 

(4) Remarks. 

Usually this is said to be Visnu’s sixth avatara and 
comes after the Yamana and before the Rama incarnation. 
This avatara stands sixth also in 47. 244^ where, 

however, Mandhata Cakravarti is said to be Visnu’s fifth in- 
carnation. In HUio I. 3 and II. 7 this ranks respectively as 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth among Yisnu’s twenty-two 
avataras. In Hfi® III. 9<S, 116-17, XII. 47-48, XIY. 30, 
etc., 8,^ etc., Parasuraraa is not explicitly, and in some 
cases not even implicitly, treated as an avatara of Yisnu. 

In this incarnation Yisnu appears as a fully-developed 
man. The achievements generally attributed to this incarna- 
tion are of an extraordinary type and not superhuman. 
Parasurama, in fact, appears, like Rama and Krsua, to be a 

’ Other facts mentioneci here are that this avatSra occurred 
in the nineteenth Treta and that Vi^vSmitra was Visnu’s priest in 
this incarnation. 

^ Here Para^urama’s identity with Yisnu 'may be said to be 
implicitly suggested by the designation “ Vaisnav5rdhsin& ” of 
Satyavatl’s Caru, as already noted above. 
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historical figure with a net of exaggerated accounts woven 
around him. Rescue of the Brahmauas and destruction of 
the impudent seem to be the main objects of this incarnation. 

(5) Origin. 

Possibly the details of this avatara cannot be distinctly 
traced in the pre-Epic literature. One Rama, son of Jama- 
d%ni, is mentioned in Katyayana’s Sarvanukramanika as an 
alternative seer of some Rgvedic Suktas.* It may be that this 
Jamadagnya Rama is originally the same as the Puranic Para- 
surama. But then it is difficult to guess as to how the extra- 
ordinary feats of a unique warrior came lately to be attributed 
to a Vedic Seer and as to how the Yedic Seer^ came lately 
to be treated as an incarnation of Visnu. The only similarity 
between the two is that both are Brahmanas. 

The use of Parasu (axe or thunderbolt) as a weapon is 
mentioned in the Rgveda Saihhita® and Parasuraraa’s 
wielding of that weapon may be traced to those passages. 

VII. Rama and VIII. Krishna: or Balarama or 
Balarama-Krishna Incarnations 

These are the most popular of Visnu’s incarnations and 
have been narrated at length, in numerous versions, in 
almost all the Puranas besides the Epics. In most versions’* 

* E.g., X. 1 10 “ 5tT ?m:” 

^ Krsna Devakiputra, mentioned in the Ohlndogy a Upanisad 
3. 17. 6 as a disciple of sage Ghora Aiiiigirasa (possibly identical with 
sage Krsna Amigirasaj the seer of Rgveda Suktgis X. 42 — 44), whom 
R. G. Bhandarkar holds to be identical with Lord Krsna- Visudeva of 
post-Vedio literature, might be mentioned as a parallel instance. 
But then it is to be noted that the identity upheld by Bhandarkar 
rests on uncertain grounds and is still open to grave doubts. 

" B.g., X. 28. 8 (IstlR etc.), 

X, 53. 9 (where it is mentioned as Brhaspatfs weapon), etc. 

348. 55, etc. 
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Krsna alone is recognised as an avatara ; while in a few 
versions’ Balarama alone is treated as such, although the 
achievements attributed to Balarama at those places can 
mote properly be attributed to Krsna himself. In some 
places^ both Balarama and Krsna are treated as two 
distinct avataras, while in some places® they are treated 
jointly as one avatara. V ivid descriptions are given in the 
case of these avataras as to how Visnu was approached for 
help, how he agreed to go on the earth, how he, in portion, 
descended to the earth and took his birth from human 
parents, how he grew as a child, a boy and a man, how 
he made various achievements, how ultimately he was 
requested by the gods, etc., to return to the heaven, how he, 
under the pretext of death, abandoned his human body, 
took his soul to his abode and united it with his original 
Supreme Self, etc-, etc. Although numerous superhuman 
activities are attributed to these incarnations, yet, taken as 
a whole, Rama, Balarama and Krsna appear as human beings 
of an extraordinary type. For several reasons the treatment 
of these avataras has been left out from the present work. 

IX. Boddha Inoarnatiots 

(1) Sources. 

Interpolations in XII. 46, 348, etc. ; 

47 ; wiraHitnir I. 3 . 24, II. 7. 37, X. 40. 22, etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

With a view to saving the Vedas and the Vedic rites 
from abuse at the hands of unauthorised demons, Visnu 
became Buddha, depreciated the Vedas and the Vedic rites, 
preached compassion towards animals slaughtered in 

’ UlTo XII. 348 2 ff., etc. In most versions, BalarSma 
appears as an avatara of the serpent ^esa who is also described as 
a form of Visnu. 

“ Kg., v.l. of Hiro XII. 344. 2, HPTo I. 3, 23, etc. 

* Kg., «Tno II. 7 . 26—35, etc. 
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sacrifices and thereby delnded unauthorised demons from 
making use of the Vedas and the Vedic rites. 

(3) Details. 

Very few other details are found about this avatara. 
In the Mahabharata slight allusions to this avatara occur in 
passages ■which are given as readings of few' manuscripts and 
seem to be later interpolations- They say that Buddha, 
Visnu’s incarnation, w'as a son of Suddhodana, that he 
deluded the Danavas, caused them to desist from studying 
the Vedas and from holding sacrifices and thus saved the 
Vedas and sacrifices from abuse at the Danavas’ hands.* 
47. 247 in its cursory allusion to this incarnation® 
adds the facts that Buddha ■was endowed with celestial 
beauty and that his priest was Dvaipayana. I. 3. 24® 

* Explicit mention of Buddha is not found in the genuine 
readings of the Mahabharata manuscripts. Even in XII. 348 
■where, along with the interpolated details of the Buddha incarnation, 
is given the verse IB? gsflf sa i Tint wa nrrs 

1^: ^ ll” we find in some manuscripts the variant reading 

“f'JJT: ^^.?r ^ for ‘1^: ^ Further, in the same 

chapter (B|To XII. 348. 55) Visnu’s ten incarnation are again 
enumerated where the Buddha incarnations is replaced by the 
Haihsa incarnation— “?Br: BfW!t« flsfwR | gnV 

Thus it may be 

sefely oouc fueled that the Buddha incamation was not originally 
present in the Mahabharata. 

“ snnTOsn i shb^t stg 

tl». The facts that the purpose of this 

avatSra was the establishment of Dharma and the destruction of 
the Asuras and that Buddha had become lotus-eyed due to his 
penances are also mentioned here and may be taken to allude to 
Buddha’s starting a new religion and to -the penances he practised 
before' he, saw the Bupreme light. 

II- It will appear that the description is here given as a 

forecast. 
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and 11. 7, 37^ add that the Buddha incarnation took place 
at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, that Buddha, son of 
Jina, was born in Magadha (the country of the Kikatas), 
that lie, putting on an enchanting form, propounded a 
new creed, thereby deluding the demons (enemies of gods) 
who had been highly devoted to the Yedas and the Vedic 
rites and used to kill people from the invisible and brisk- 
moving citadels built by Maya. The Bhagavata in its subse- 
quent chapters details almost all the major incarnations of 
Yisnu but, notably enough, does not make any detailed 
allusion to the Buddha incarnation.^ 

(4) Remarks. 

Although, as noted above, this incarnation is not includ- 
ed in the earlier lists of Yisnu’s incarnations, yet it has 
made its position firm in the current® popular list of 
Visnu’s ten incarnations. Grenerally this is said to be 
the ninth avatara and comes after the Krsna and before 
the Kalki incarnation. It stands ninth also in ww* 47. 
237 — 249 where, however, the Yyasa, and not the Krsna, 
stands eighth. It stands twenty-first in the lists of Yisnu’s 
twenty-two incarnations given in 1. 3 and II. 7. 

It goes without saying that the person referred to in 
the descriptions of this avatara is none but Gautama Buddha 
himself. How strange it is that Buddha, who started an 
anti-Yedic and anti-Brahmanical religion and proved the 
most formidable foe to the ancient orthodox religion of India, 
came, many centuries after his death, to be called an 

w II”. Here, too, the 

description appears as a forecast by Brahman who is represented 
as relating Visnu’s twenty-two inoarnations to NSrada. 

® A very brief allusion occurs in X. 40. 22 (Wl' 

0 where Buddha is described as Suddha, pure. 

" Vide Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda 

km m ii), etc. 
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incarnation of Tisnu, the supreme god of the current 
orthodox religion of the Hindus ! Indeed, it illustrates* 
the tendency of the Indians of the pre-Muhammadan period to 
incorporate all things, even those most radically opposed 
to their original principles, in their own religion after 
colouring them in their own way and to trace the greatness 
even of their adversaries to the Supreme G-od of their own 
creed as its source. 

As to how hostile was the attitude of the earlier ortho- 
dox Hindus towards Buddha and his anti-Yedic religion 
need not be detailed here. The famous line of the Rama- 
yana “®i«n % 'g'hr; ^ % i?r-” where Buddha is compared 
to a thief represents that attitude.’* Prominent missionaries 
of Advaita Yedanta, Purvamimamsa and other orthodox 
Hindu schools, like Sankara, Kumarila, Maudana, etc., made 
Buddhism, by their repeated desperate attacks, insignificant 
and practically non-existent in India. It may be that after 
this age (c. 800 A-C.) the Hindus changed their hostile 
attitude towards Buddha and Buddhism, perhaps owing 
to the subsequent non-resistance of the Buddhist missionaries, 
and, incurring admiration for Buddha’s greatness, finally 
identified him with their own Supreme God, interpreting his 
work, of course, in orthodox Hindu colours. Or it may be 
that orthodox Hindu mythologists (m., the authors of the 
Puranas) had begun to preach admiration for Buddha, giving 
orthodox Hindu colours to his work, from somewhat an 
earlier period, despite the continued hostility of the Advaita 
Vedantins, the Mimamsakas, etc-, towards Buddha and 

’ Vide also 24. 44 ff- where Brhaspati is said to have 

founded the religion of the Jinas (*.e.,the Jainism) with a view to 
deluding the sons of Raji with a view to Indra’s benefit. This 
description possibly implies that Mahavira Jina, the founder of 
Jainism, was an incarnation of Brhaspati, the preceptor of all gods. 

® That the genuine Manuscripts of the MahabhSrata are 
silent about Buddha has been stated above. 
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Buddhism and had begun to identify him with their God of 
gods as early as the reign of Harshavardhana of Thanesvar 
and Kanauj. 

X. Kalki' Incaenation 

(1) Sources. 

wfmHci II. 50, III. 93-194, XIL 46, 348, etc,; 
I. 41, etc.; 47, etc.; 104, etc.; 

wnsiHiiuir I. 3. 25, II. 7. 38, X. 40. 22, etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

At the end of the Kaliyuga, Yisnu shall be born as 
Kalki, shall destroy Mlecchas, etc., and put an end to hetero- 
doxy and shall re-establish Dharma and orthodoxy. 

(3) Details. 

This, unlike other incarnations which are past, is a 
forecasted incarnation. All versions say that it will occur at 
the end of the Kali Age when heterodoxy shall have reached 
its climax * and Brahmanism shall be looked down upon 
everywhere. Hffo III. 193, ffl'o I. 41, sriro 104, etc., say 
that a village called Sambhala or Sambhala shall be Kalki’s 
birth-place, ff?® I. 41 further says that the stronghold of 
Kalki and his followers shall be in the region lying between 
the rivers Ganga and 'Yamuna. This statement perhaps 
implicitly locates the Sambhala village in that region. 

HfT® II. 50, III. 193, sfto I. 41, aifo 104, etc., mention 
the name Yisnuyasas as an alias of Kalki. Hfi® XII. 348, 
47. 248-249, ^UTo 1. 3. 25, etc., however, give that 

‘ The base of the word appears both as Kalki and Kalkin at 
different places. 

“ Vide Hllo III, 193, I. 41, HTUo II. 7. 38, etc., for details 

of the forecasted dark events of the Kali Age neoessitating this 
avatara. The time when the Kali Age will terminate and the Krta 
Age commence is thus described astronomically in Wffo ill. 

193. 91 gsJT 1 asiT 
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name as of Kalki s father. #0 I. 41, etc., say that 
Yajiiavalkya shall be Yisnu’s priest in the Kalki incarna- 
tion; whereas in 47. 248-49 both Yajfiavalkya and 

Parasarya are mentioned as the forecasted priests of Yisnu 
in this incarnation. Most versions mention Kalki definitely 
as a BrShmana ; a few (e.^., I. 41, etc.), however, 
describe him simply as a Dvija. 

IIP 193-94 further says that Kalki, a Brahmana 
of great talent, power and valour, shall be surrounded by 
Brabmanas. All conveyances, weapons, missiles, armours 
and warriors shall, at his mind’s call, come to attend upon 
him. Then he shall attain righteous victories and shall 
become the supreme monarch (Oakravarti Raja) of the age. 
Then he shall put an end to the decay and the chaos 
prevailing among the people and shall establish order and 
happiness. Aided by the Brahmanas, he shall destroy the 
entire Mlecchas, thieves, etc. Then he shall perform the 
supreme horse sacrifice wherein he shall, with due rites, give 
away the earth, with order and original caste-limits re- 
established, to the Brahmanas. Finally, having introduced 
in the countries subdued the sacred Krsnajinas, ^aktis, 
Trisulas and Ayudhas, he shall roam on the earth, duly 
adoring the Brahmanas and ever bent on killing thieves 
(Dasyus), etc. 

Rfi® XII. 348, etc., add that Kalki, a Brahmana of 
green-brownish complexion (Haripimgala), shall possess 
a horse and other Brahmanas, who shall help him in des- 
troying the Mlecchas and other heterodox people, shall 
also possess horses. 

I. 41 . lt) 5 ^ 47 , 249, etc., describe the Kalki 

incarnation as or Xilakantha, the com- 
mentator of the Harivamsa, explains as 

i&qsr: ^ =9 According to this 

explanation, the heterodox people whom Kalki is forecasted 
to vanquish are none but the Buddhists themselves. 
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(4) Remarks. 

In almost all the lists this is given as Visnu’s last 
incarnation, either as the tenth or as the twenty-second. 

Kalki’s partiality for the Brahmanas is exceptionally 
emphasised in most versions, although 104,^ etc., assert 
that the purpose of this incarnation was general welfare. 

Hitherto the popular list of Visnu’s ten avataras has 
been dealt with. Henceforth shall be treated the variants^ 
of some of Visnu’s ten avataras and further his avataras of 
other lists® not included in any enumeration of his ten 
avataras. 

XI. Naeatana oe Naea-Naeayana Incarnation 

(1) Sources. 

Hl-iwer XII. 342, etc. ; 47. 237-38 ; 

1. 3. 9, II. 7. 6-8, etc. 

(2) Description. 

Very few details are mentioned about this incarna- 
tion.* The few details found are that Nara and 
Xarayana, a joint incarnation of Visnu, were born as 
sons of Dharma and Daksa’s daughter, that they practised 
severe austerities at Kadari, that they possessed such a 
unique self-control that amorous movements of celestials, 
damsels, Cupid’s forces, could not alfeot them in the least 
and that they, pleased at prince Uhruva’s penances, granted 
him stability (Dhruvagati) in the heaven. 47. 237-38 

' ‘ srrtT i 

Himi: u” 

' Vis., NSrSyana or Nara-Narayaria, Vyasa, Dattatreya, 
Mandhata OakravartI, Hamsa and Pau§karaka. 

" Rg., Hino I. 3, II. 7,1^0 51, etc. 

* Narayana or Nara and Narayana are mentioned in so many 
places, but generally they are stated to be merely another form, and 
not an incarnation, of Vis^u. 
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says that the Narayana incarnation occurred in the Caksusa 
Age and that Brahman was Yisnu’s priest in this incarna- 
tion.^ 

(3) Remarks. 

In 47, this, viz., the Karayana, stands first among 
Yisnu’s ten incarnations, as also among liis three divine 
(Divya) incarnations. Nowliere else this incarnation seems 
to have been included among Yisnu's ten avataras. In WJTo 
I. 3 and II. 7 this joint avatara ranks respectively fourth 
and sixth among Yisnu’s twenty-two avataras. 

XII. Yyasa Incaenatiox 

(1) Sources. 

RfWTtcT XII. 359, etc.; I- 41, etc.; 47, etc.; 

14, 51, etc.; ^turarrgtiw 1. 3. 21, II. 7.36, etc., etc. 

(2) Brief Description. 

Yisnu became Yy.asa and divided tlie Yedas into several 
branches for the benefit of people. 

(3) Details. 

In rffto XII. 359, Yisnu is said to have forecasted 
duringthe seventh creation that in the next Age (Manvantara,) 
he would become Krsnadvaipayana AXasa and would divide 
the Yedas. 

Yyasa is described as the son of ParaAara and Satyavatl. 
ff|o I. 41 and *nno II. 7 mention only his mother ; 47 

mentions only his father ; wjto ]. 3 mentions both. I. 41, 
47^ etc., say that this incarnation took place in the 
28th Dvapara and that Jatukarnya was Visuu’s priest in 
this incarnation. 

’ Even in niTo XII. 342, where Nara and Narayana, two of 
Visnu’s four forms, are said to have been born as Dharma’s son, 
they are not designated as incarnations (Avatara, Pradurbhava, 
etc.) as such. 

P. 14. 
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The achievement of dividing or expanding the Yeda or 
the Vedas is generally attributed to Vyasa who thence derivea 
his epithet Vedavyasa' (expander of the Yeda). I. 4 ]^ 
etc., say that Yyasa expanded one Yeda into four, vmio I. 
3.21, II. 7 . 36, etc., say that Yyasa divided the Yeda-tree 
into several branches when he observed it to have gone 
beyond the grasp of people whose intellect and longevity had 
now considerably decayed. ff?o I. 41 further attributes to 
him the achievement of generating the line of the Bharatas.' 

In ^0 14, Sata, the narrator of the Parana, who 
identifles himself with Visnu born as Sata during Prthu’s 
sacrifice, says that Krsriadvaipayana Yyasa^ imparted to 
him the knowledge of the Puranas in Prthu’s age. ^0 
51® says that Krsnadvaipayana Yyasa was a complete in- 
carnation of Yisnu assumed out of his own free will and 
that he alone possessed the knowledge of eternal Supreme 
Brahman* which even gods and sages did not possess.® 

^ E.g., |f?o I. 41. 161, U?F*ro 47. 246, etc. 

“ VySsa also is identified with Visnu in this passage 
etc.). 

II q? !l ?S[T I? 

vg: II 

^ This statement possibly implicitly ascribes the Vedanta 
Brabma-Sutras to KrsnadvaipSyana VyEsa. 

® Further, in 52, twenty-fiv^e inoarnations of Vyasa 

himself are mentioned, possibly with the presumption that Vyasa 
himself, like Visnu, was an eternal spirit. The incarnations, which 
are all said to have occurred in various Dvaparayugas, are in order;— 
(1) Svayambhuva Mann (who, under Brahman^s command, divided 
the Veda into several parts), (2) PrajEpati, (3) IT^anas, (4) Brhaspati, 
(5) Savitr, (6) Mrtyu, (7) Indra, (8) Vasistha, (9) SErasvata, 
(lO)TridbEman,(ll) Esabha, (12)Sutejas, (13) L)harma,(14) Suoak§us, 
(15) Trayyaruni, (16) Dhananjaya, (IT) Krtahjaya, (18) Rtahjaya, 
(19) Bbaradvaja, (20) Gautama, (21) Vaca^ravas, (22) NErayana, 
(23) Trnabindu, (24) Valmiki, and (25) Krsnadvaipayana Vyasa 
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(4) Remarks. 

In ff^o I. 41 and ft'?!® 47, the Vyasa incarnation ranks 
respectively as the ninth and the eighth among Visnu’s 
ten incarnations. In WRe I. 3 and 11. 7 it stands res- 
pectively as the seventeenth and the twentietli among Visnu’s 
twenty-two incarnations. In most other lists Vyasa is not 
recognised as a major avatara of Visnu. 

From the above-mentioned details it is clear that 
the person referred to by this avatara is the famous Vyasa 
who is said to be the author of the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas and is also, perhaps wrongly, identified with the 
author of the Brahma-Sutras, who, at his mother's request, 
is said to have generated two sons in the widows of Prince 
Vicitravirya witli a view to the continuance of the race of the 
Bharatas and who is said to have rendered great help both 
to the Kauravas and to the Pandavas by means of his 
counsels, spiritual guidance, etc. However, his numerous 
activities are mentioned in the Mahabharata without, in 
most cases, identifying him with Visnu. ^ 

XIII. Dattateexa Incaeration 

(1) Sources. 

II. 48, XIII. 257, etc.; I. 33. 41, etc.; 

47, etc.; srirs^njr 71, 104, etc.; IV. 11, 

etc.; I. 3. 4, XL 7. 4, IX. 15, etc., etc. 

(2) Details. 

The above sources give only a few details about this 
incarnation. Dattatreya is usually described as a Brahinana 

(born in the 25th Dvstpara as Para^ara’s son). This twenty-fifth 
Kr§nadvaipayana Vyasa is said to have divided and expanded the 
Veda and to have taught and appointed to various functions his five 
disciples Jaiinini, Sumantu, Vaisampayana, Paila and Suta. 

* In being regarded as an incarnation of Visnu, Vyasa, son 
of a fisherman’s daughter (Matsyagandha, who later on came to 
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sage, son of Atri and Anasuya. 1. 3. 11 says thatYisnu 
became A til’s son because of a l»oon won by Anasuya. 

II. 7. 4 says that Visnu said “ 1 ha ve given myself to 
you to Atri who longed for progeny and thus 

he in this incarnation caine to iie designated as Datta. I. 
41, 104, etc., which describe Dattiltreya as endowed 

with the supremo quality of forgiveness frT;), say 

that this incarnation occurred at a time when the Yedas, the 
Pral <riyas, Yedic rites and the sacrifices had perished, the 
instituiion of four castes had been infested Avith chaos, Dharma 
had slackened, Adharma had increased, truth had perished, 
falseliood had survived and people were fastly decaying and 
that Dattatreya set right all these matters. “ ff?® I. 41 
further describes this incarnation as novel 
gloilous Avonderful and auspicious (s^U:), 

Tiie prominent event of this incaimation is Dattatreya’s 
granting boons to KartavTryarjuna, tiie pOAverful Haihaya 
king. Pleased at his penances,*' Dattatreya granted 
Kartavirya several boons by Avhich he became lord of the 
entire earth, thousand-armed, supremely poAverful and invin- 
cible in battles, yet righteous and conversant in the matters 
of Dharma.® wu® II. 7. 4 says that the Yadus, the 

be called Satyavatl) and, in a way, saviour of the Vedas and of 
the Kuru race, seems to bear some faint similarity with the Pish 
incarnation which saved Manu, etc. and the Vedas from destruction. 

’ He revived the Vedas, the rites and the sacrifices and 
dispelled chaos from the institution of four castes. Vide 

gfi: »i ^ nfeus =ai i grgiiF 

sfff II I trsira ^fnnuig 

'mfviciT 1 ^r: ft h*! I i 

II etc.” 

° ffto I. 33, etc.y say that KiHrtavTrya practised severe 
austerities for propitiating Dattatreya for ten thousand years. 

’ ifto I. 33, ftvjjo IV, 11, etc., also add that one of the boons 
granted Kartavirya that his death would occur at the hands of a 
supreme Avarrior (like Para^urSma) renowned in the whole world. 
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Hailiayas, etc., prospered iitnuensely due to their ardent 
devotion to Dattltreya. 

stiT® 71 says that Dattiltreya taught Yoga in all its eig'ht 
aspects to Alarka. I. d. 11 says that he imparted the 

knowledge of An viksiki Logic) to Alarka, Prahrada and 
others. 

?t?5fo 47. 242 says that this incarnation occurred in the 
first Treta when even the fourth part ofDiiarina had perished 
and that ilarkandcya was Yisnu's priest in this incarnation. 

(3) Remarks. 

This avatara, when mcntiuned, generally comes between 
tlie Yainana and the Parasmniria incantations. In srfto 71, 
however, it comes after the Parasurama incarnation and in 

47 it stands la-tween the Yamana and the Mandhfita 
Oaki-avarti incaniatiosis. in 47 it ranks fourth among 
Yisnu’s total ten incarnations and first among his seven 
liuman (Maiiusa) incarnations which are said to have occurred 
due to Bhrgu’s curse. In *TDto I. 3 and 11. 7 it ranks 
respectively as sixth and fourth among Yisnu’s twenty-two 
incarnations. 

XIA". Mandhata Cakravarti Incarnation 

Notably it is only 47 tiiat mentions this incarna- 
tion. It says’ that this fifth incarnation of Yisnu occurred 
in the fifteenth Treta and that Uttariika -was A’isnu’s priest in 
this incarnation. No further details are found. Tliis incar- 
nation is not recognised as such even in the lists of Adsnu’s 
twenty-two avataras given in w^l® I. 8 and 11- 7. Details of 
king Mandhata, a devotee of Yisnu, are given in IX. 6 ff., 
etc., where too there is no indication of Mandhata being' an 
avatara of A^isnu or of any other deity. 

‘ tt3=g^ R RRRtT rfrirt rsbrrI g 

Wf: H” RcFRo 47. 243. The avatSra ranks here as Visnu’s second 
MSnu§a avatSra. 
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XV. Hamsa Inoaekation 

Tliis avatara iias been included in the list of Visnu’s 
ten incarnations given in Hfio XU. 348. 55' \^dlere it 
replaces the Buddha incarnation of the popular list- 

This avatfira finds no place in the first list of Visnu’s 
twenty-two avataras given in ^t=fto I. but seems to be indis- 
tinctly mentioned as Visnu’s fifteenth avatara in the second 
list given in wno II. 7 where Visnu, in the form of Hamsa 
as explained by commentators, is said to have alfectionately 
imparted to Narada the knowledge of Yoga and Bhagavata 
philosophy.® 


XVI. Pauskaeaka Incarnation 

The description® of this incarnation given in I. 

41. 26-27, WHO 104. 30-31, etc-, is very obscure and it is not 
clear as to how to compare this so-called avatara with other 
avataras of Visnu Tlie description says that the Pauskaraka 
incarnation, eulogised in the Vedas and in the Puranas, 
occurred when Visnu was sleeping on the waters of the 
ocean and gods, rsis, etc., congregated (or were born) in the 
well-known Puskara (a lake or a lotus). Nothing can be 
said in connection with this so-catlcd avatara, which in 
both passages stands first among Visnu’s avataras, due to the 
obscurity of the descriptions. No avatara designated as 
Pauskaraka'* finds place among Visnu’s twenty-two avataras, 
mentioned in wrwo 1. g and 11. 7. 

’ Fide above footnote 218. 

A “gwi g WT!f 3wrw 1 w 

wnwcmirw^ra^w^ ii” (mtwo il 7.19.) 

" “g?T I h<s^ ?tfwwjiir- 

iRtWT It wm WTfwf^ WfFRW: 1 11” 

In JI. 45 the Boar incarnation is described as 
WRTfWTfwk In ifie I. 4l and afto 104 the description of the 
Pauskaraka avatara is Immediately followed by the description of the 
VarSha incarnationj but the two descriptions seem to allude to two 
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Many of the twenty-two avataras of Yisim mentioned 
in wno I. 3 and II. 7 have been dealt with in tiie foreg'oing 
treatment. Of the remaining avataras, Narada and Mohini 
are mentioned only in ^t*To I. 3 ; Hayasiras and (lajendra- 
moksakara only in WR'o IT. 7 ; and Sanatkurnara (or 
Gatussana), Kapila, Yajila (or Suyajua), Rsahha, Prthu and 
Dhanvantari in both. 

XYII. Nabada Ikcaenatio^’ 

In ^TJTa I, 3. 8, Nilrada, third incarnation of Yisnn, 
is described as a sage’ who ultiiaatoly became a Devarsi 
(divine sage) and propounded tlie Sfittvata Tantra leading to 
the destruction of Karman. Numerous allusions to sage 
Narada and his activities are made in the Epics and the 
Puranas witiiout, however, identifying iiim witli Yisnu. 

XYIIT. Mohini Incarnation 

Although the description of Visnu’s assuming Mohini 
form is found in almost all the Pur.anas® and also in the 
Epics, yet it is only I. 3. 17® that designates 

Mohini'’ as an avatara of Yisnu, ranking thirteenth among 
bis twenty-two avataras- When, due to the churning of 
the Milky Ocean jointly by gods and demons, Dhanvantari 
came up bearing the nectar in a pot, the demons, to the 
gods’ disappointment, snatched it away from Dhanvantari’s 
hands and later they began to fight among themselves on the 

distinct incarnations and not to an identical the VarSha) 

incarnation. Howeyer, nothing definite can be said on this point. 

’ r: I vra GTcgHRiga it 

" U.g., 251, »friIo VIII. 8 ff., etc. 

^ Vide liipo I, 18, 55 ff., and Vslmlki's Rama 3 ^ana L 45. 42ff, 
At both these places, howeyer, Mohini is given as the name not of 
the form but of the mysterious power (MSyS) by means of which 
Visnu assumed that form. 
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point of priority of partaking of tiio nectar. Then Visnu, 
with a view to deluding tlie demons, assnined the form of a 
damsel called Mohini whose amorous sports completely 
enchanted the demons to the effect that they entrusted 
Mohini with the entire nectar for its allotment at her free 
will. Mohini then gave away the entire nectar to the gods 
and resumed the original form. 

In *lHTo YIIl. 12, Visnu, at Siva’s request is said to 
have again become Mohini and to have enchanted ^iva to 
an extreme degree. In ^ 16, Visnu and other gods are 
said to have assumed feminine forms and then attended on 
Parvati, during Siva’s absence, for protecting her from 
Andhaka and other demons. In none of these and similar 
other passages, however, has such change of form been 
designated as avatara. Of course, tliere is no vita! point 
which, while justifying the designation in the case of the 
Matsya, Kurma, Varaha and Nrsiihha avataras, can logically 
repudiate it in the case of the Mohini form. 

XIX- Hayasieas (Horse-headed) or Hayageiva 
(Horse-necked) Incarnation 

(1) Sources. 

XII. 357, IT. 7. 11, X. 40.17, etc., etc. 

(2) Details. 

Hfio XII. 357 gives details of this incarnation. When 
Visnu was sleeping on the waters about the end of a former 
deluge, two demons, vis; Madlm and Kaitabha, who had 
risen out of two drops of water dropped down by Visnu on 
a lotus-petal, saw Brahman creating the four Vedas. They 
at once rushed forth, seized the Vedas from Brahman’s 
hands and entered the Rasa region in the north-east ocean. 
Then, at Brahman’s appeal Visnu woke up and got ready 
for rescuing the Vedas. He changed his form and became 
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Hayasiras (horse-headed)* by means of his Aisvarya 
power. Then lie entered the Rasa and made a loud mystic 
sound attracted by wliieh the demons left otf the Aedas in the 
Rasatala and came instantly to tlie spot of the sound. 
Meanwhile, Hayasiras picked up the Vedas, handed them 
over to Braliman, returned to his abode and became asleep 
again. Subsequently tlie demons, finding none at the spot of 
the noise and missing the Vedas at tlie place where they had 
left them, ran to Visnu’s abode in the waters and made 
Visnu awake suspecting him to liave stolen the Vedas. 
Then in the fight that ensued Visnu killed" the demons, 
and thereby gave relief to Braliman who then set himself 
freely to tlie task of the new creation. Ultimately Visnu 
resumed his original form.** 

wn® II. 7. 11/ gives quite different details of this 
incarnation. It says that Visnu became Hayasiras in the 

’ Vide description of Visnu’s liorse-headed form given in 

Riro XII. 357.47 ff. II 

i f |!i%: far sri: ii qjgf 

sparrff# i ii ^ 

sirai gfi: ic^r i t ^ ftfRai ii ^s’ctxsi 

i ntir^T sfiitT^ riictw: ii 

’^iF?[rR^^3F=Br5R:il^ff%Tr?T ii i 

FT ^ WT TIi: II” 

® Visnii^s aohievemenfc of kiiiing Madhu and Kaitabha is 
mentioned in niimerous passages in the Spies {e.g*^ ^ITo II. 44, etc.) 
and the Puranas where no aiiusion is made to Visnu becoming 
horse-headed and, in most oases, even to the demons’ stealing 
the Vedas. 

^ VMo X. 40. 17, thus briefly alludes to the Hayasiras* in- 
carnation I 

* rwrre mraiyc. BiTUrH i 

sfeoI^gHTcRT gmt 555 ^,: II”. Although no 

mention is here made of Hayasiras, rescuing the Vedas from the 
demons’ hands, yet his association with the Vedas, sacrifices, etc., is 
remarkable even here. 

,F.16 
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point of priority of partaking of the nectar. Then Visnu, 
with a view to deluding the demons, assumed the form of a 
damsel called Mohini Avliose a?norous sports completely 
enchanted the demons to the effect that they entrusted 
Mohini with the entire nectar for its allotment at her free 
w'ill. Mohini then gave away the entire nectar to the gods 
and resumed the original form. 

In *iHio VIIl. 12, Visnu, at diva’s request is said to 
have again become Mohini and to have enchanted ^iva to 
an extreme degree. In 16, Visnu and other gods are 
said to have assumed feminine forms and then attended on 
Parvati, during Siva’s absence, for protecting her from 
Andhaka and other demons. In none of these and similar 
other passages, however, has such change of form been 
designated as avatara. Of course, there is no vital point 
which, while justifying the designation in the case of the 
Matsya, Kurraa, Varaha and Nrsiiiiha avataras, can logically 
repudiate it in the case of the Mohini form. 

XIX. Hayasiras (Horse-headed) or Hayagriva 
(Horse-necked) Incarnation 

(1) Sources. 

HfmRH XII. 357, II. 7. 11 , X. 40.17, etc., etc. 

(2) Details. 

Hfio XII. 357 gives details of this incarnation. When 
Visnu was sleeping on the winters about the end of a former 
deluge, two demons, viz., Madlra and Kaitabha, wdio had 
risen out of two drops of water dropped down by Visnu on 
a lotus-petal, saw Brahman creating the four Vedas. They 
at once rushed forth, seized the Vedas from Brahman’s 
hands and entered the Rasa region in the north-east ocean. 
Then, at Brahman’s appeal Visnu woke up and got ready 
for rescuing the Vedas. He changed his form and became 
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Hayasiras (horse-headed)* by means of his Aisvarya 
power. Then he entered the Rasa and made a loud mystic 
sound attracted by which the demons left off the "Vedas in the 
Rasatala and came instantly to tlie spot of the sound. 
Meanwhile, Hayasiras picked up the Vedas, handed them 
over to Brahman, returned to his abode and became asleep 
again. Subsequently tlie demons, finding none at tlie spot of 
the noise and missing the Vedas at the place where they had 
left them, ran to Visnu’s abode in the watei's and made 
VTsnu awake suspecting him to have stolen the Vedas. 
Then in the fight that ensued V^isnu killed’^ the demons, 
and thereby gave relief to Brahman who then set himself 
freely to the task of the new creation. Ultimately Visnu 
resumed his original form.® 

^TiTs> II. 7. 11,'*^ gives quite different details of this 
incarnation. It says that Visnu became Hayasiras in the 

* Vide description of Visnu’s horse-headed form given in 

rnro XII. 357.47 ff. “ cTSHTf^ci: II 

I fr^T iri: ii a?:?? 

515513 I niTsdlii 

fiTBT gg: i t g Mrut ii 

%5fT: i EiTvRg: ii ?ffgi 

gT5gmg?T3R5BT5r?Tfg>f,%w ii t-rgr i 

R =51 ?t5t sfi: II” 

® Visnu’s aohievementi of killing Madhii and Kaitabba is 
mentioned in numerous passages in the Epics 37110 II. 44, etc.) 
and the Puranas where no allusion is made to Visnu becoming 
horse-headed and, in most cases, even to the demons’ stealing 
the Vedas* 

® ^fifo X. 40, IT, thus briefly alludes to the Hayasiras’ in- 

carnation .-—“igsdlw I 

* “eg fwra Hngrg:^ ig^wrgt HFgicR i gpftfigt 

rriafr% si^^T^grarcRT grtl ii”. Although no 

mention is here made of Hayasiras, rescuing the Vedas from the 
demons’ hands, yet his association with the Vedas, sacrifices, etc., is 
remarkable even here. 

. ".pas , ■ ■ ■ 
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sacrifice held by Brahnian and that there his breathings 
became significant words to others. 

In Xn. 347. 60S Xisnu to Narada says that he, 
in the form of Hayaiiras in the north-west ocean, eats up 
the oblations offered to him with devotion. This statement 
perhaps implicitly identifies Hayasiras with the conventional 
submarine fire (Vadavanala.) that is often described as a 
horse or a mare (Vadava) and is also at some places® said 
to be a form of Visnu. 

(3) Remarks. 

This avatara ranks ninth among Visnu’s twenty-two 
incarnations mentioned in who II. 7. In some places, the 
incarnation is also termed as Hayagrlva (horse-necked). 

This avatara bears much affinity with Visnu’s Matsya 
incarnation. The purpose of both is the rescue of the Vedas 
from the hands of some demon or demons who had snatched 
them away from Brahman. Curiously enough, the name of 
the demon robbing the Vedas from Brahman during the 
Matsya avatara is Hayagriva whereas in the present case 
the name of the incarnation itself is Hayasiras or Hayagrlva. 

XX. Gajbndramoksakaba Incarnation 

The myth that Visnu, at the appeal of the elephant-king 
(Gajendra) whose leg had been caught hold of by a crocodile, 
came speedily on his Garuda to the spot, killed the crocodile 
with his discus and rescued the Gajendra is described in the 
Epics and in the most of the Puranas. This advent of Visnu, 

1 qfaJrrvt^ 1 ftqift sp ^ 

Gompare H§Io XII. 357. 58 

I ll) where Visnu is said to have 

assumed the Hayasiras form in the i3Qrtb--east ocean. 

* Vide fRoI. 40. 19 («i: SU ITifsft AffSTT I 

'rtarawtsijgfJTa’ qq1 TO, etc. Contrast I. 45. etc., 

where the submarine fire is identified with a son of sage XJrva and 

Etot with Vi§nu, 
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however, is designated as an avatara only in *fRTo II. 7, 
15-16^ which gives it the thirteenth place among Visnu’s 
twenty-two incarnations. Visnu’s coming to the earth in 
this case involves neither change of form nor any other item 
usually found in the case of an avatara and is parallel to 
his numerous simple appearances® on the earth mentioned 
in so many places. Hence it is not clear as to how the 
designation ‘ avatara ’ not applied in those cases is justified 
in the present case. 

XXL Sanatkumara ok Catussana Inoaenation 

In WTo I. 3. 6,® where it ranks first among Visnu’s 
twenty-two incarnations, the incarnation, as explained by 
the commentators, is named as Sanatkumara. Visnu was 
born as a Brahmana boy, viz-^ Sanatkumara, who practised 
the severe vow of Brahmacarya without breach. In 
II. 7. 5,* where it ranks fifth among Visnu’s twenty-two 
incarnations, it is named as Catussana, ie., a joint avatara in 
the form of Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara. 
Visnu practised austerities with a view to facilitating 
Brahman to create various Lokas, became Catussana as a 
result of his austerities and supremely propounded the 
principle of Self that had perished during the deluge of a 
previous Kalpa. 

qa»Ri3ig5iT{«i^: faf^qra 

’ E.g., I. 20 (where Vi§nu personally comes down 

and rescues Prahrada buried beneath mountains into the ocean), 
etc. 

^“?i qarwf afiaifFsia; 1 ^*^1? agir 

!Tti5rq<Sa3ifaiig(iisirfl5ffa awFTsin? qatafrarwa: i^’ 
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Sages Saiiaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara 
appear in numerous other places' where they are said to 
be Brahman’s Manasaputras and are not even implicitly 
identified with Yisnu. 

XXII. Kapila Incarnation 

(1) Sources. 

III. 106-107, etc. ; I. 14-15 etc-; 

IV.4,etc. ; 1.3.10,11. 7.3,111. 23-33, IX. 8, etc., etc. 

(2) Details. 

The event generally associated with Yisnu’s Kapila 
incarnation is the destruction of Sagara’s sixty thousand 
sons.*^ King Sagara was holding a horse-sacrifice when 
the sacrificial horse was robbed away by some one.® 
In their search^ Sagara’s sons ultimately found the 
horse near Kapila.® Suspecting Kapila to be the horse- 
stealer, they attacked® him but were all’ killed as soon 

" JS.g., 111. 15 S. where the sages are said to have 
cursed Jaya and Vijaya, Visnu’s gatekeeper.-', who disallowed them 
to enter Visnu's abode in Yaikuntha. 

“ IV, 4 says that Sagara’s sons were of a wicked nature 

and that even previously gods had complained against them to 
Kapila, Visnu’s incarnation, who assured them that they (viz., 
Sagara’s sons) shall very soon meet their end. 

I. 14, IV. 4, eto., say that an unknown man 

robbed the horse and, while being* chased by Sagara’s sons took 
him into the interior of the earth, IV. 4, however, further, 

describes Kapila himself as the horse-stealer, IX. 8, etc., say 
that it was Indra who stole the horse. 

‘ fto I. 14, IV. 4, etCo say they dug up the earth 
at.,Sagara’s:Coinmand.' ' , 

® Kapila is said to be seated or asleep, engrossed in 
■■;meditation.:v ' 

ifto 1. 14, however, does not mention theiivat^^^^^ Kapila. 

ffio I. 14 says that the four, viz., Barhaketu, Suketu, 
Dharmaralha and Pahoajana survived and the rest died. 
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as the sage looked at them with his slightly opened eyes. * 
Later Sagara, learning® of his sons’ fate, sent Amsumat, 
his grandson, who® propitiated Kapila, recovered the 
horse and got several boons* from the sage.® 

The above is the only main event that is associated in 
all works with Eapila, explicitly or implicitly designated® 
as an avatara of Yisnu. Another important event, viz., the 
promulgation or exposition of the Samkhya philosophy, is 
attributed to him only in the Bhagavata which identities him 
with the celebrated founder of the Saihkhya system. In 

* RlTo III. 106, 1. 14, etc., say that it was the fire of 

Kapila’s eyes that reduced Sagara’s sons to ashes, IV. 4, 

* 11*10 IX. 8, etc., say that they were burnt when Kapila looked at 
them, by the fire that came out of their own bodies due to their 
extreme fury. *lT*lo IX. 8 even repudiates the charge alleged 
against Kapila in other works and makes a strong defence in his 
favour i 
UTRI II H gxtlttTRft I 

^ ?3rt ll ^^5IT 

I *f5R5=f m II etc.” 

5^110 III. 106 says that it was Narada who informed Sagara 
about the incident* 

^ In ll^o I. 14^ howeA^er, the achievement seems to be 
attributed to Pancajana, Sagara’s son, and not to Amsumat. 

IV. 4. ^T^To IX. 8, etc., record as one of the boons that 
Bhaglratha, AihsumaPs grandson, would bring the river Ganges 
to the earth from the heaven and would thereby confer salvation 
on Sagara’s deceased sons. 

® IX. 8, etc., say that subsequently Sagara completed 

his sacrifice. 

All the Puranic passages noted above, and many others, 
explicitly mention Kapila, associated with the destriiotion of 
Sagara’s son, as an avatara of Visnu. In ??|To III. 106-107, he 
seems to be implicitly identified with Visnu. Vide his description 

q TTT|: 

etc., etc. Vide &\so Valmlki’s Ramayana 
I. 40 where this Kapila is explicitly identified with. Visnu. 
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wua I. 10,1 II. 7,.S- and III. 23-33, the exposition of 
the Siiihichya system alone is attributed to Kapila, Visnu’s 
incarnation, hut in IX. 8‘^ he is clearly identified 

with the Kapila associated with the destruction of Sagara’s 
sons. WJT© III. 23-33* describes Kapila, Visnu’s incarna- 
tion, as son of Kardauia and Devahuti. Devah'iti, after 
gii’ing birth to nine daughters, deplored her past exclusive 
enjoyment of worldly and sensual pleasures and wanted 
to have an enlightened son who would impart to her real 
knowledge and dispel the gloom of her heart. Kardama 
assured her that God Visnu, who had pledged himself to 
become his son, would soon be born of her to give relief 
to her mind. Then, in due time, Visnu in the form of sage 
Kapila was born to her Brahman, Marici and other 
sages came to Kardarna’s hermitage on the banks of 
Sarasvat! to greet Kardama on Visnu’s birth as his son. 
Kardama then turned a recluse and Kapila delivered to 
Devahuti his lectures, entitled Samkhyatattvamnaya,® on 
real and supreme knowledge. Devahuti, whose ignorance 

II” 

“ “31^ HIT HqUI^ I 

qqiriRiiT©! ii” 

^ Vide above footnote, 

* Compare Hino II. 7. 3. 

® The lectures are generally on the lines of the Samkhya 
system. But there is a vital difference, viz., that they recognise 
a God and place him above Prakrti and Purusa. As such it is 
the Sesvara Samkhya system as lately developed. The Bhaga- 
vadgita strain is also conspicuous throughout — {vide iox instance, 
the passages like III. 25.22 ff.—Tpiq!p:^il ^ ’gsni.l 

35*11 JjTgT 

^ arqf^ ^ umw; 

1 ^ !nwl: ^ ^ ll) and Bhagavadlhahti 

is preached throu^^houfc. The usual principles of 

Samkhya are given with the remark that some recognise Kaia as 
the twenty-fifth principle. 
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was dispelled, glorified Kapila and wondered as to how he, 
Supreme God as he was, could be borne by lie r in her 
womb. She, in obedience to Kapila’s advice, practised 
further penances. Ultimately she attained salvation and 
her body, freed of worldly sins, became a holy rirer. Kapila, 
after enlightening his mother, took her leave and went off 
in the northern (or north-east) direction where the ocean 
welcomed him and gave him an abode to live in and where 
he, it is said, is still living engrossed in Yogie Samadhi, 
praised by the Siddhas, the Garanas, the Gandharvas,, 
the sages, the Apsarases and the Samkhyacaryas. In 
I. 3. 10, Kapila is described as chief of the Siddhas and to 
have expounded to Asuri the Samkhya philosophy which, 
though old, had perished with the lapse of time. 

(3) Remarks. 

Although all the sources mentioned above recognise 
Kapila, associated with the destruction of Sagara’s sons, as 
an avatara of Visnii, yet he does not appear to have been 
included in any list of Visnu’s ten incarnations. In wrro 
I. 3. 10 and II. 7. 3 Kapila, the promulgator or propounder 
of the Samkhya system, ranks respectively as fifth and 
third among Visnu's twenty-two incarnations. 

It has been shown above that while no other source 
seems to attribute the promulgation of the Samkhya system 
to Kapila, recognised as Visnu’s avatara and associated with 
the desti uction of Sagara’s sons, the Bhagavata alone directly 
associates both the events with an identical Kapila who is 
said to be an incarnation of Visnu. However, Saihkaracarya, 
in the course of Ids refutation of the Samkhya system in 
his commentary on Brahmasutra 2.1,* distinctly says that 

....... ...’A Vasudeva is 

given as an alias of Kapila, the destroyer of Sagara’s sons also in 

III. 106*107 ( Vide above footnote, . .). 
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Kapila to whom tribute is paid in the BhagavadgTta and 
other celebrated works is identical with Kapila-Vnsudeva 
who destroyed Sagara’s sons and different from Kapila who 
promulgated the Samkhya system, since it is impossible 
that those works would pay respect to a system opposed to 
the Vedas. Some scholars hold that Saihkaracarya professed 
the distinction of Kapila, venerated in the Bhagavadgita 
and other Avorks, from Kapila, the projnulgator of the 
Samkhya system, merely with a view to getting rid of a 
difficulty in his own Avay- But it should not be ignored 
that the pre-Bhagavata sources mentioned above say nothing 
that goes against Samkaracarya’s view. 

XXIIl. Yajna oe Sdyajna Incaenation 


This incarnation is mentioned as Yajfia in I. 

.S. 12\ where it ranks seventh among Visnu's twenty-two 
incarnations, and as SuyajQa in «rmo 11.7,2^ wliere it 
ranks second among Visnu’s twenty-two incarnations. 
Visnu was born as Yajfia or Suyajfia, son of Ruci (a celebrat- 
ed Puranic Prajapati) and Akati. He married Daksina, 
begot from her as sons Suyamas (or Yamas) and other gods 
who gave relief to the afflicted three worlds during the 
Svayambhuva age. As Visnu in the form of Suyajfia 
dispelled through his sons (Suyamas and other gods) 

the miseries of the three worlds, he Avas given the epithet 
Hari by Svayambhuva Manu. 

Possibly, it is this incarnation that is mentioned as the 
first among Visnu’s seven incarnations in 51® where, 
however, the name of the incarnation is not given and 
Visnu is said to have been born as a Manasa son of Ruci 

' “33: Hen I H ifmit: 

11 ” 
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Prajapati and Prakrti (not Akdti during the Svayarabiiuva 
age). 

XXIV. Rsabha Incarnation 
This avatara is mentioned in * 5 rTno I. 3, 13*. II. 
7.10,'^ Y. 3 ff., etc. Visnu was born as Rsabha, son of 
King Nabhi and queen MerudevT. Rsabha, though a prince, 
gave off all worldly connections, practised Jadayogacarya 
and ultimately became Paramahamsa. He viewed all 
worldly things, animate or inanimate, high or low, with a 
uniform eye and became unconscious even of himself. Many 
ordinary persons are said to have regarded him as a dullard 
or a mad-man, but enlightened sages knew his real work and 
made it their highest ambition to attain, by penances and 
self-control, Rgabha’s Paramahamsa state. In fact, it is 
said, Rsabha has shown by his career a unique and venerable 
path to the wise. In Y. 3 it is said that Rsabha, 

when born, possessed the natural physical signs of an 
avatara of Yisnu. 

In both WRo 1. 3.13 and II. 7.10, this avatara ranks 
as eighth among Visnu’s twenty-two avataras. 

XXV. PrThu Incarnation 

(1) Details. 

The story of Prthu, a pious king, along with that of his 
father Vena, a wicked king, occurs in 10, 14, 

2, I. l3,fRo 1. 5-6, wno I. 3.14, II. 7.9, lY. 1.3—15, 
etc.; but recognition of Prtliu as an avatara of Yisnu is 
found distinctly only in wno II. 3.14, 11. 7, 9 and lY. 13-15 
and indistinctly perhaps in I. 6. 

(a) Vena was a wicked tyrannous and heterodox king. 
He prohibited the study of the Yedas, the performance of 

F. 16 
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the daily and occasional sacrifices, the woi'ship of gods, etc., 
and forced his subjects, to regard him alone as Supreme Grod. 
Then Brahmanas and sages, unsuccessful in their attempt to 
move Vena to give up his tyranny and heterodoxy, put him 
to death, by means of their curse according to 10, by 

means of their Humkrta (sound of fury) according to 
IV. 13-14 and by means of binding him over according to 
I. 5, srgto 2, 1. 13, etc. Then, according to most 

versions, they churned out the various parts of Vena’s corpse 
and from its thigh and other lower parts rose up the 
Nisadas, the Dhivaras and other inferior communities, 
whereas from its right arm rose up Prthu, a pious king, to 
the satisfaction of the sages and the Brahmanas. IV. 

13-14, however, says that the sages, etc., after killing Vena 
with Humkrta, went away and Sunitha, Vena’s mother, 
preserved the corpse. Later, when, after several years, evil 
omens began to occur followed by anarchy, the sages, etc., 
attributed the events to the kinglessness. They at once took 
Vena’s corpse from Sunitha and churned it out to give rise 
first to the progenitor of the Nisada race and next to a 
couple, viz., Prthu and Arcis, whom they recognised to be 
incarnations of Visnu and Laksrni respectively, 14, 

however, does not mention the details of the churning of 
Vena’s body, etc., but says that Prthu was born of Vena.’ 

ib) As was expected, Prthu gave relief^ to the sages, 
Brahmanas and other pious people. He re-established 


' The Kurma Purana throughout reads Vena and not Vena. 
MWo 11. 7*9 

^ 

Prthu saved Vena who was falling into hell due to his past wicked- 
ness and to the Brahmana^s curses. Contrast this statement with 
the statement in ^1^0 VII. 1 that Vena, unlike ^i^upala, etc., who 
on their death attained salvation and even union with Supreme 
God, was thrown into eternal gloom (Tamas) due to his hostile 
attitude towards God. 
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Dharma and righteousness and reintroduced the sacrifices, 
the worship of gods, tlie study of the Vedas, etc. His 
main celebrated achievement is that he milked off^ the 
earth that had assumed the form of a cow and made her 
yield her entire riches, medicinal plants, etc., for the benefit 
of his subjects. He is also said to have held several 
celebrated sacrifices. 14 says that in one of his 

sacrifices held in honour of Brahman Visnu 

appeared personally and granted several boons to Prthu. 

(2) Remarks. 

In wno I. 3.14 and II. 7.9, this avatara ranks respective- 
ly as ninth and seventh among Visnu's twenty-two incarna- 
tions. 

In 10, 14 (where, as noted above, Visnu 

appears personally and grants several boons to Prthu in a 
sacrifice held by him), sriro 2, 1. 13, etc., Prthu is not even 

implicitly called an avatara of Visnu. In I. 5-6, Prthu 
is not identified with Visnu in the main description ; but in 
the concluding verse of I. 6, a line reads — 

(FRltR: l” where the words ?5»IT3*T:” may be 

taken to mean Visnu as Nilakantha explains them. Thus 
here we find Prthu to be faintly identified with Visnu. The 
Bhagavata passages mentioned above prominently recognise 
Prthu as an avatara of Visnu and IV. 15 even says ^ that 
Prthu possessed distinct natural signs of Visnu’s discus on his 
right palm and of Visnu’s lotus on his feet by which Brahman 
and other gods recognised him to be an avatara of Visnu. 

Indeed, Vena’s reign seems to afford sufficient occasion 
for an avatara of Visnu. No avatara, however, is said to 
have taken place and the sages, etc., are said to have 

V Vide also MTUo I. 3,14 srajf tlfara* 315: 1 

II), etc. 

^ g I sB5irn,i ii 
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theiriselves killed Vena. Even Prthu does not appear as an 
avatara of Visnu in most sources and it seems that he was 
at a later stage made an avatara witli a view to bringing 
more harmony in the theory of Avatara. 

XXVI. Dhanvantari Incarnation 


In vnno VIII. 8, etc., Dhanvantari, the last gem that 
came up with the nectar from the ocean as a result of the 
joint churning by gods and demons, is said^ to be an 
incarnation of a portion of Visnu. The demons snatclied away 
from his liands the nectar which subsequently Visnu, assum- 
ing Mohini’s form, recovered for the gods. In W’To I, 3. 
17, Dhanvantari ranks twelfth among Visnu’s twenty-two 
avataras. wno If. 7. 21/ where Dhanvantari ranks 
sixteentli among Visnu’s twenty-two avataras, says that 
Dhanvantari is, as it were, glorious fame incarnate, that even 
(the utterance of) his name instantly dispels the ailments of 
persons suffering from chronic and acute diseases, that he 
has become immortal, that he has obtained share in sacrifices 
and that he has promulgated the science of longevity 
(Ayurveda) to the world. 

Karma Purana 51 gives a list of Visnu’s seven incar- 
nations some of which do not bear a name. Of these seven 
incarnations, only the last, viz.^ the Vamana incarnation, is 
common to the lists of Visnu’s incarnations hitherto dealt 
with. The remaining six incarnations wu'th their brief 
descriptions are in order as follows ; 

XXVII. An Unnamed Avatara® 

Visnu during the Svayambhuva age was born as a 
Manasa son of Ruci Prajapati and Prakrti. This incarnation 


’ vf nms: 13:1 a^^ro=i. 

ffsstr;ll” Ffde xxra above. 
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is possibly identical with the Suyajfia incarnation dealt with 
above. No details, however, are mentioned here. 

XXVIII. An Unnamed Avataba' 

During the Svaroeisa age, Visnu, along with the gods 
called Tusitas, was born of Tusita. No more details are 
mentioned here. 

XXIX. Satya Incaenation^ 

During the Uttaina age, Visnu, the embodiment of Satya 
(Truth), was, along with the Satyas,^ born as Satya, son of 
Satya. No more details are given. It may be that here is 
an allusion to the Satyanarayana form of Visnu about which 
so many myths are current and which although not possibly 
traceable in earlier Puranas, appears to have become the 
most popular deity of occasional worship among all classes 
of people in India. 

XXX. Habi Jnoabnation'^ 

During the Tamasa age, Visnu. along with the gods 
called Haris, was born as Hari, son of Harya. No more 
details are given. 

XXXI. Manasa Incabnation® 

During the Haivata age, Visnu, along with the gods 
called Manasas, was born as Manasa, son of Samkalpa. No 
more details are mentioned. 

tsfl.-ll” 

’ “3^ eel; 1 

II” 

Possibly, this is a particular class of gods. 

* 53^3, ft 1 11” 

' Wsf' 

fiimft:ii” 
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XXXlI. Vaikunth A Incarnation* 

During the Caksusa age Visnu, along with the gods 
called Yaikunthas, was born as Vaikuntha, son of Vikuntha. 
No more details are given. Yet possibly this incarnation 
may be traced to earlier literature. The Deity of the hymns 
X. 47 as well as the Deity and the seer of the hymns 
X. 48— >50 of the Rgveda Samhita is Vaikuntha Indra. 
Brhaddevata VII. 49 — 60** gives a myth about the origin 
of this Vaikuntha Indra. Vikuntha, a demoness, practised 
severe austerities with a view to getting a son of Indra’s 
achievements and merits and was granted many boons 
by Prajapati. However, Indra, not liking the birth of 
an equal among his enemies and with a view to enabling 
himself to kill the demons, was himself born to Vikuntha 
to be called Vaikuntha Indra. This myth may be the germ 
of Visnu’s Vaikuntha incarnation mentioned in ^4® 51. 

Among a few other incarnations of Visnu incidentally 
mentioned in the sources, only the Prsnigarbha incarnation 
briefly alluded to in vnu® X. 3 deserves treatment here. 

XXXIII. Prsnigarbha Incarnation 

'When Krsna was born to Devaki in his supreme form, 
he narrated to Devaki his birth as Prsnigarbha. In a 
previous creation, Prsni® and Sutapas Prajapati, who were 
ardently devoted to Visnu, practised penances for twelve 
thousand years. When Visnu manifested himself and asked 
them to select a boon, they, overpowered as they w'ere by 


: il” 

^ “sHHiqpuKft sun siwu: I ip ^s«i grr- 

1^: 11 HT srarilua-. i 5i? faisfl. 

II etc.” Vaikuntha Indra’s achievements are detailed in 

subsequent, lines. 

The Vedic Frsni, described as the mother of Maruts, etc., 
may be the germ of this Pr^ni, 
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Maya, did not choose salvation but elected to have a son 
like Yisnu himself. Yisnu, failing to find his ovs^n parallel, 
himself became their son, viz., Prsnigarbha. Later Prsni and 
Sutapas were born as Aditi and Kasyapa when Yisnu again 
became their son, viz., Yamana. Finally, the parents were 
again born as Devaki and Yasudeva and Yisnu again 
became tlieir son, viz., Krsna. Krsna at his birth manifested 
his supreme form to Devaki with a view to making her re- 
collect that in the previous existences he was born to her as 
Prsnigarbha and Yamana. Krsna now granted salvation to 
Devaki and Yasudeva after their present existence. No 
events of the Prsnigarbha incarnation are mentioned. 

Other incarnations of Yisnu which are found at some 
places in slight allusions* cannot be treated here because 
they do not bear much significance and because they are too 
numerous to be exhausted. 

Although the feature of incarnation is attributed with 
exceptional predominance to Yisnu, generally regarded as 
Supreme God, yet most other gods and goddesses as well 
as many sages, demons, etc., etc., are occasionally alluded 
as incarnating themselves on the earth for various reasons. 
Of these only God Siva and Goddess Isani seem, from various 
allusions in the sources, to be more important and deserve 
a brief treatment. 

3. INCARNATIONS OF SIY A 

Siva, like Yisnu, appears to be an original supreme god 
whose parentage is never alluded to. Yet he is sometimes 
said to have been “born” or to have “incarnated'’ himself 
during various creations. Thus in fR® 7, he is said to have 
been born from Brahman’s forehead, during the course of 
the creation subsequent to Boar-God’s raising up the earth, 
and further to have created, at Brahman’s request, the 
Rudras, the Kapardins, etc. In f R® 9, Brahman is said to 

' 14 where Snta calls himself an avatara of Visnu. 
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have become Yisnu’s son, 6iva to have become Brahman’s 
son and Visnu to have become Siva’s son ! Further, in 
11, Siva is said to have come out of the mouth of Brahman 
who was practising .penances. Siva is then said to have 
split himself into two portions, viz., the masculine and the 
feminine. He is further said to have divided his masculine 
portion into eleven Rudras (called KapOsa, etc.) and his 
feminine portion into four kinds of ^aktis (called LakstnT, 
etc.) described as Saumya, A.saumya, Santa and Asanta. 

In 30, Yyasa to Arjuna says that Siva shall incar- 
nate himself on the earth during the Kali age with a view 
to the welfare of his devotees, that he shall re-establish the 
^rauta and Smarta creeds, that he shall impart to his 
disciples the knowledge of the supreme principle called 
Brahman which is the quintessence of the entire Vedanta 
and that he shall propound to them the Dharmas prescribed 
by the Vedas. * In this description may be an implicit 
allusion to tne popular belief of Samkaracarya being an 
avatara of Siva. 

Many avataras of Siva have been distinctly mentioned 
in the Kurma Parana. In ^H® 19, Suka, son of Vyiisa, is 
called an avatara of Siva.^ Further, in fH® 53, Siva’s 
twentyeight avataras are mentioned which are in order as 
follows;— (1) Sutara, (2) Madana, (3) Suhotra, (4) Kam- 
kana, (5) Lokaksi (6) Vogindra, (7j Jaigisavya, (8) Dadhi- 
vaha, (9) Rsabha, (10) Bhrgu, (11) Ugra, (12) Atisaina, 
(13) Valin, (14) Hautama, (15) Vedadarsin, (16) Gokarna, 
(17) G.uhavasa, (18) Sikhandadhrk, (19) Vajamalin, 
(20) Attahasa, (21) Daruka, (22) Lamgalin, (23) Mahayama, 

"W: I... 

^ etc.” 

* soft: I ^aIi%S^ra5^1q^3^^T t:g vm qtH 

It may be noted that Pars4ara. VySsa’s father, is here 
said to have begot Vyasa after propitiating 6iva. 
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(24) Muni, (25) Dindanmndisvara, (26) Sahistiu, (27) Sonia- 
sarman and (28) Nakulisvara. All these avataras are said to 
have occurred in various Kaliyugas. Four Brahinanas, viz.^ 
Sveta, Svetasikha, Svetasva and Svetalohita, described as very 
learned and sanctifying,^ are said to have been born with Siva 
in every incarnation as his disciples with a view' to the Brah- 
nianas’ welfare and to the establishment of the Yedic creed. 
Further details of these incarnations are almost insignificant. 

Virabhadra, whom Siva created^ for destroying Daksa’s 
sacrifice, does not appear to have been designated as an 
avatara of ^iva. Some other incarnations® as well as mere 
descents^ on the earth of Siva are mentioned at some 
places, but it is not possible here to exhaust them. 


4. INCARNATIONS OF I8ANI 

^0 1 1 seems to identifiy Isani w'ith the feminine portion 
of diva's original form. Isani divided herself into Saktis 
mentioned above and then, at Brahman’s request, was born 
as Sati, daughter of Baksa. Married to Siva by her father, 
she further at the sacrifice held by Daksa, killed herself, 
pained at diva’s humiliation at Daksa’s hands. Subsequently, 
she, pleased at Himavat’s penances, was born as Parvati, 
daughter of Himavat and Mena. At her owm request 
Himavat married her to 6iva. 


' “ srra:<i[r i HlTfRTR; 

sinifqgT gmmTOqini: ii ^4^ sirsnsifit ferq ^ i 

I II ^ ariiurr: ?ifii?«ifvu “at biI^t i 



* 72, i5,s!|io 37, vrno iV. 5 , etc. 

® Rg., Vide ffio I. 54 , where As'vatthSman is described as 
an avatara of Siva. 


Of 11” 

F. 17 : ■ ■ 
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5. INCAENATIONS of other oods, sages, 

It is impossible here eyen to allude briefly to the numerous 
inearnations . of other gods, sages, demons, etc., mentioned 
in the Epics and the Puranas. I., I. 53-54, 

etc;, giye a yery long list of gods, sages, demons and 
others who were born on the earth in human forms 
during the Krsna Incarnation. Numerous other incarna- 
tions of other gods, etc., are also mentioned in numerous 
incidental allusions in these works. ^ 


^ The twenty-five incarnations of Vyasa® the Martanda 
Incarnation of Stirya, the Jina Inoarnation of Brhaspati, etc,, haye 
been incidentally noted above. for other similar cases; 

14 (where AochodE^'s births as Satyavatl and AstakH are 
mentioned), 61 (where Agastya is identified with Agni and MSruta), 
^#©14, (where Dak§a is said to have been born as Frloetasa), 
71, V. I and X. 85 "(where DevakFs first six sons 

are identified with Sadgarbhas), IV. 14 If. and MW© 

(where Jaya and Yijaya are identified with Hiranayks^^^ 
nyaka^ipu, Ravana and Kumbhakarna, ^i^upala and Dantavaktra at 
different stages), etc., etc; 
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I 

The accession of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan on the musnud 
of Oudh marks a great and a fundamental change in the 
politics of the day and henceforth a growing influence of the 
East India Company in the afiairs of Oudh is the most remark- 
able feature. It was on 21st January, 1798, that Wazir Ali 
who was placed at the musnud after the death of Nawab 
Asafuddaulah, having been removed from the musnud,^ 
Nawab Saadat Ali Khan was appointed Nawab Vazir of 
Oudh. The fact was accomplished at Benares through the 
agency of Mr. Cherry who announced this decision to 
Saadat Ali Khan and presented him a draft treaty for accept- 
ance. The substance of the treaty® runs as follows: — 

Article 1 . — It guaranteed that the amity and friendship 
between the contracting parties shall be perpetual and that 
the friends and enemies of both shall be treated as such. 

Article 2 •■—It laid dowm that the East India Company 
was bound to defend the dominions of Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan against all enemies. “And with a view to fulfil this 
engagement and at the same time provide for the protection 
of their own dominions the English Company having largely 
established there military establishment, by the addition of 
new levied regiments, both of infantry and cavalry, the Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan, in consequence thereof agrees, in addition 

d Wazir Ali was removed from the musnud due to (a) his 
low birth (Tafizihul Ghafilin, by Abu Talib, p. 108), (6) dangerous 
character— {Life of Lord Teignmouth, p. 439). 

“ Treaties and Engagements, Aitohison, Vol. I, pp. 118-120. 

• ^ : : 188 
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to the annual subsidy paid by the late Nawab Asafuddaula to 
the English Company, being 56,77, 638 rupees, to pay in 
perpetuity the further sum of 19, 22, 362 rupees making al- 
together the sum of seventy-six lakhs of rupees.” 

Articles - — The subsidy was to commence from the 21st 
January, 1798, the date of the Nawab’s accession, ‘and the 
said Nawab engages that it shall be punctually discharged, 
month by month as it becomes due. . . . ^ 

The articles fourth, 6fth and sixth laid down that the arrears 
due on former engagements shall be paid up at once and 
further that an allowance of one lakh and fifty thousand rupees 
shall be paid to Wazir Ali, while the stipends to the Begums 
at Benares and Farrukhabad formed a part of the subsidy of 
seventy-six lakhs of rupees. 

The seventh article of the treaty was important inasmuch 
as it laid down that ‘The Governor-General Sir John Shore 
Baronet on the part of the East India Company agrees that 
the English forces maintained in the country of Oudh for 
its defence, shall never consist of less than ten thousand men, 
including Europeans and natives, cavalry, infantry and artil- 
lery. And if at any time it should become necessary to 
augment the troops of the Company in Oude beyond the 
number of thirteen thousand men including European and 
natives, infantry, cavalry and artillery, the Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan agrees to pay the actual diflference occasioned by the 
excess above the number, and in the same manner if the 
troops of the Company from any necessity, should be less 
than eight thousand men, including infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
natives and Europeans, a deduction shall be made from the 
annual stipend of seventy-six lakhs of rupees, equal to the 
actual difference of men below the specified number.’® 

Article 8 - — It meant that Saadat Ali Khan agreed to 
pay the fortress of Allahabad to the Company and that the 

^ Treaties and Engagements, etc-, Aitohison, Vol. I, p. 119, 

“ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 119. 
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Company shall be answerable to the Nawab for the income 
of the Ghats. 

Article Q .—hi CAse the cantonments at Fatehgarh and 
Cawnpore were found unsuitable they could be shifted to other 
places on the expenses of the Nawab. 

Article 10.— The Nawab agreed to pay a sum of twelve 
lakhs of rupees to the Company for having placed him on 
the musnud. 

The eleventh article of the treaty again has an important 
bearing considering the future course of events. It laid down 
that ‘ if contrary to the sincere intentions and exertions of the 
said Nawab the payment of the kist shall fall into arrears 
the said Nawab Saadat Ali Khan engages and promises that 
he will then give such security to the Company for the discharge 
of the existing arrears, and the future regular payment of the 
kists, as shall be deemed satisfactory.’* The twelfth article of 
the treaty aimed at an attempt to he made for curtailment of 
the superfluous charges of the public establishments of the 
Nawab. The thirteenth article of the treaty, however, again 
pointed out that ‘As the political interests of Nawab Saadat 
Ali Khan and the English are the same, it is expedient that 
all correspondence between the Nawab Saadat Ali Khan and 
any foreign power or state shall be carried on with the know- 
ledge and the concurrence of the Company ; and the Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan agrees and promises that no correspondence 
contrary to the tenor of this article shall be carried on by 
him.’^ The rest of the articles of the treaty were aimed at a 
total extirpation of all the Europeans (excepting the Com- 
pany’s officials) from the state and a desire for the mainten- 
ance and giving force to the commercial treaty. ‘ The treaty 
contained no provision for the good government of the prov- 
ince, and except for the look of the thing, the omission was 


* Treaties and Engagements, etc., Aitchison, Vol. I, p. (21. 
“ Ibid., p. 121. 
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not perhaps under all the circumstances of much conse- 
quence.” It is not difficult to find out that the treaty resembled 
more a dictation from a higher to a subordinate power. The 
article thirteen of the treaty clearly indicates that the Nawab 
was definitely relegated to a subordinate position with refei-enee 
to the Company. The bait of getting the musmid of Oudh 
was perhaps too alluring for Nawab Saadat Ali Khan to 
have ever thought of the terms of the treaty which w'ere agreed 
to in toto. Thus, the Nawab at the very threshold of his 
official career was saddled with certain disabilities which he 
accepted without demur. 

The treaty having been concluded it was on the 
25th March, 1798, that Sir John Shore left the shores of India. 
Sir Alured Clarke the Commander-in-Chief acted as the Governor- 
General till 17th May, 1798, when Earl of Mornington arrived 
at Calcutta as the Governor-General of India. 

It will be well at this stage to study the situation as 
Lord Mornington found when he came to India as the political 
situation was in a large measure responsible for the future 
trend of the policy followed by the Goveimor-General specially 
with reference to Oudh. The ‘Zaman Shah menace’ was one 
which hovered for a pretty long time and was a source of some 
botheration to the preceding Governor-General Sir Jolin 
Shore, no less to the Earl of Mornington. The forecast of 
Sir John Shore regarding the invasion of Zaman Shah at the 
time of his departure is at best a statement of a proposition 
of which he was himself not sure. He only mentions “Whe- 
ther Zaman Shah will ever invade Hindustan is a matter of 
doubtful speculation.”® It will be therefore just in the fitness 
of things to trace in brief outline the events which wei-e 
responsible for the threatened inva.sion of Zaman Shah and 
the hopes and fears entertained by the East India Company. 

' Garden of India, Irwin, p. 102. 

° Despatch to Earl of Mornington, by Sir J. Shore, dated the 
7th March, 1798. 
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The event is all the more important as it formed the corner- 
stone of the entire superstructure of the policy pursued by the 
Earl of Mornington towards the Kingdom of Oudh. At the 
death of Timur Shah the ruler of Afghanistan, Zaman Shah, 
the fifth son of Timur Shah, ascended the throne on the 
23rd May, 1797. At this time the territory in his possession 
‘comprehended the principalities of Cashmere, Lahore, 
Peshawar, Kabul, Balkh, Khulm, Kandhar, Multan and 
Herat ; those of Khelat, as well as Persian Kborassan acknow- 
ledged him as suzerain.’^ Having established himself on the 
throne of Kabul Zaman Shah appears to have determined 
on an invasion of India; a measure to which he was stimulated 
by Mirza Ashun Bakht a prince of the royal family of Delhi 
who had fled to Cabool in Timur’s reign as well as by 
ambassadors who arrived about this time from Tippoo Sultan 
and who had made great pecuniary ofiers to the king on 
condition that he should attack the British.’^' Elphinstone 
throughout in the course of lus book makes mention of the 
fact that Zaman Shah had an infatuation for the conquest of 
India and whenever he found time he thought of this con- 
quest. Even in the year 1793 according to him Zaman Shah 
had a mind to invade India and the main purpose seems to 
be to defeat the Mahrattas and to reinstate Shah Alain on the 
throne of Delhi. In the year 1794 Zaman Shah collected a 
force to proceed to Peshawar with a view to invade India. 
He was, however, disturbed by the action of his brother Huma- 
yun who coveted his throne. All the historians are agreed 
that the first invasion of Zaman Shah of the Punjab commenc- 
ed at the close of 1795. He marched up to Hasan Abdal. 
G. P. Tate, the author of The Kingdom of Afghanistan, gives 
a number of antecedent causes which must have ultimately 

^ History of Afghans, by J. P. Perrier, translated by W. Jesse, 
p. 108. 

“ An Account of the Kingdom of Oabul and Its Dependencies, 
by Elphinstone, Vol. II, p. 308. 

F. 18 
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led Zaman Shah to arrive at this decision to invade India in 
the year 1795’“ ... At this place (Peshawar) he gave audience 
to the Vakils of Muzaffar Khan Sadozai, Nazim of Multan, 
and of Bhawal Khan, ruler of Bhawalpur.” ^ ‘An embassy 
also arrived from the wazir of the Badshah of Farang. ® 
Shah Zaman also sent off messengers to Shah Alam, Emperor 
of Hindustan, from Peshawar.’ The king had been, however, 
for a week only at Hasan Abdal that he received the intelli- 
gence of the invasion of the west of Khorassan by Agha 
Muhammad Khan Kujjur, King of Persia; this attack deter- 
mined him to immediately return to the defence of his domi- 
nions. He arrived at Peshawar on January 3, 1796, according 
to Elphinstone’s calculations. Evidence is not wanting which 
goes to prove that the schemes of Zaman Shah were encourag- 
ed and even supported by the various rulers of India. On the 
26th October, 1794, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, the Rohilla 
usurper in Rohilkhand, was defeated by the British force 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie and in the year 1795 he 
crossed the Punjab evidently with a view to induce Shah 
Zaman to intervene on his behalf.* Abu Talib the writer of 
Tafizihul Ghafilin or History of Asafuddaula aho points out 
that after performing the pilgrimage Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
had a mind to join the king of Persia, Zaman Shah. It 
is also clear that Nawab Asafuddaula of Oudh also was 
inclined towards the king of Afghans and he also despatch- 
ed an agent at the same time to the court of Sadozai.® 


VThe Kingdom of Afghanistan; by G. P. Tate, Chapter XI, 
p. 96. 

* Ihid., Chapter XI, p 96. 

“ Elphinstone’s Cabul, Introduction, Vol. I. p. 56. 

* Mirat-i-Abbasi or History of Bhawalpur. 

' Mirat-i-Abbasi or History of Bhawalpur. Tafizihul-Ghafllin 
‘when the rumour of Shah Abdali’s approach was current news 
reached Calcutta of intention on the part of Jhao Lai to join the 

^Abdali.’-\:- T; : ^ ' 
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The Persian history ^Tarikh-i-Salatin’ dealing with history 
of the kings of Afghanistan is quite explicit on this point 
and suggests that Zaman Shah had even correspondence 
with Shah Alam at Delhi. At one place he writes: 

yO y yO y ^ ^ 

““ OyjOj^ |*LAi6»- ^ y ^ Jjf 

^ ^ iu^AAAf y d ^y^ ^ 

^CAiss-U {J^y^ y^ iXiAaiLj U y'^^ 1'*“’^^ y 

Dyj JJjXaaw y \ y ^ ^ }iiyX^ y 

iXAMtyyh*> OLaau^ JL:S3n..^8 y(^ 

jLA-<WAi^Li.^ (^yAyS j y (JiwLd jjjp ^J^AW.:S* 

y4>jLjw.i xiSXX) yO \y tXxJ ^ 4Xa» y I y 

jjLft 2sl^ yO 1^361 y(> *“ JLaa<^! 

y ^ ^aJCaILjS* cX^ f y^yS^ 

sJf f^y^^jo 2^5*^ e>.AWyAj ^^aaj Uy^ 

SUMilyk> y(X£i- 1^ if ^\.SiiiXX3 yA^M*-3 ^'y& y 


The above passage expressly mentions the fact that 
Shah Zaman received a number of invitations and messages 
from Shah Alam in order to help him for the reinstatement 
on the throne of Delhi. Again, having settled his affairs in 
the western front Zaman Shah collected a large army of 150,000 
Duranis horse and after crossing the Indus by a bridge at 
the Indus entered Lahore on the 1st of January, 1797. Again, 
we find that the original idea of Zaman Shah to offer help to 
the needy Shah Alam seems to have been dropped. The reason 
of it was the attack and revolt of his brother Mahmud.^ 
The fact has been referred to in Tarikh-i-Salatin. 


^ Tarikh-i-Salatin, p. 165. 
^ Eiphinstone’s Cabul, 
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c;w«|jix-yo ^jlXu< l)**^ sUit>b 

Ju3 D jiXi 1^ jXmX (XiAm j ^ljO;X»i3 I 

’ ‘ tX..^ jU®(X-i2 S'Xj^" l*j* p.«*i sL^Ob cAwf 

In this connection it might be noted that Zaman Shah 
was related to Shah Alain and hence the invitations of Shah 
Alam could have a force different from others in efficacy and 
acceptability.^ This invasion is important also from another 
point of view. It enables us to realise as to how far the 
resistance which these invaders met at the hands of Sikhs 
was effective enough to check their further inroads. The area 
between Oudh and the territories of Zaman Shah was mainly 
inhabited by the Sikhs. ‘The confederacy of Sikh chieftains 
offered no opposition to the advance of the Afghan hordes.’® 
The invaders followed the policy of winning over and conciliat- 
ing the Sikhs of the place as Cunningham puts it ‘ to render 
his visionary supremacy an agreeable burden.’ Several Sikh 
chiefs joined him but the proceedings of his brother Mahmud 
recalled him before he had time to make any further progress. 
But the Sikhs were perhaps less dismayed than the beaten 
Mahrattas and the ill-informed English. Tarikh-i-Salatin points 
out that as soon as he entered Lahore tXjJo^ ol^Isb 
He, however, before he went back sent expeditions against 
the Sikhs of the Manja and Amankot. Sahib Singh 
was made to submit. In fact the stay of Shah Zaman 
was of a very short duration and the Sikhs being in a 
close touch with the affairs of Afghanistan could under- 
stand the situation well. They evidently did not attach 
much importance to the invasions of Shah Zaman prob- 
ably because they were confident that the disruptions in 

* TarLkh“i-Salatin, p. 166. 

Pranoklin, Shah Alam, Appendix IV, p. 250. Elegy by 
Shah Alam. 

s Kingdom of AfghanistaB^; G, P. Tate, p. 104. 
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his western frontier would not afford him any opportunity to 
pursue his Indian conquests with singleness of* purposes and 
tenacity of will- The account of the various invasions of 
Shah Zaman before the arrival of Earl of Mornington leaves no 
room for doubt that they were not merely raids for correcting the 
rebel chiefs or for enjoining greater administrative eflSeiency 
in his own dominions. They clearly had an ulterior object 
in view, of defeating the Mahrattas and reinstating Shah Alam 
on the throne of Delhi. 

The Mahrattas were another important power which cannot 
be easily ignored in any attempt at consideration of the political 
situation of that time. They were in the beginning of the 
century the most powerful nation of India and had then 
crippled and subverted for all practical purposes the Muham- 
madan power in the northern India. The battle of Panipat 
(1761) had, however, dealt a severe blow on the Mahratta 
power, yet the rise of Mahadaji Sindiah marked an epoch 
in the Mahratta history, and he ‘ bestrides like a colossus 
for two decades.’* With the treaty of Salbye the 
position of this Mahratta leader was raised from that 
of decline to aggrandisement. The entire reign of Mahadaji 
Sindiah was marked by a continuous struggle against 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Rohillas who became his inveter- 
ate foes ; and at the time of his death the Rajputs were his 
irreconcilable enemies, the Sikhs were unfriendly to him while 
the Rohillas were smarting under the old wrongs and defeat. ^ 
By the year 178.5 Mahadaji had mastered Agra and by the 
same time he had coalesced with the confederate Sikhs to the 
effect that of all their joint conquests' on either side of the 
Jumna he should have two-thirds and the Khalsa shall have 
the remainder.® This scheme, however, could not materialise 
due to the incident which culminated in the blindness of Shah 

* Pall of the Mughal Empire, Sarkar, Foreword. 

” History of Mahrattas, Grant Duff. 

^ Indian Tracts, Browne, Vol. H, p. 28. 
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Alamin l788. This affair entirely changed the conditions 
and the Sikhs found themselves merely as dependents or ser- 
vants of the Mahrattas.1 During the course of the ten years 
three invasions were directed against the Sikhs at Patiala. 
General Perron succeeded De Boigne as the commander of 
Daulat Kao Sindhia’s largest force in the year 1797. The 
systematic plan of Perron would have enabled him to carry 
his arms up to Lahore had not Daulat Kao’s influence been 
endangered by the presence of Holkar and Perron’s own purpose 
defeated by the hostility of George Thomas,® a free lance who 
had established himself there. George Thomas was helped by 
Holkar and supported by Lackwa Dada and other Mahrattas 
who entertained a jealousy of the French Commandment. ® 

In relation to the British people, however, th Sikhs first 
of all attracted notice in the year 1784. They were by that 
time molesting the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh. But the Sikhs 
‘ bad learnt to dread others as well as to be the cause of a fear.’ 
Shortly afterwards the British Resident was asked to enter 
into a defensive alliance against the Mahrattas. The British 
people later also accepted the services of 40,000 Sikh house- 
men who posted themselves near Delhi to watch the motions 
of Sindhia.'*' 

The dominant note of the political situation was the 
general feeling of hostility of all the powers against Daulat Kao 
Sindhia. The Rajputs and Sikhs were nursing their age-long 
prejudices and even grievances ; Perron had become virtually 
independent of Sindhia; Holkar was openly hostile and 
inimical towards Sindhia, while t& English had not so far 
followed any consistentpolicy for or against the Mahratta 
ruler. The designs Of Zaman Shah as have already been 

* History of Sikhs, Cunningham, p. 121. 

‘ A Free Lance from Tipperary ’ in ‘ Strangers Within the 
Gates, ’ by G. Posting. 

® Pranoklin, Life of George Thomas, pp. 1, 79, 107, etc. 

Auber, Rise and Progress of British Power in India, 
Vol. II, pp. 26-27. - ^ 
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narrated were not merely visionary. The conduct and behavi- 
our of the Sikh chieftains mostly due to their internal factions 
was not at alt encouraging, and apparently much help could 
not be expected from them for repelling the forays of Zaman 
Shah. It can, however, be argued that the army of the Sikhs 
later about the year 1800 numbered 60,000 horse, 5,000 foot, 
and 40 field guns.’ Sindhia who himself coveted the Delhi 
throne would have offered a stout resistance. Again, giving 
due weight to the situation in which the king of Afghanistan 
was himself labouring under it would not have been at all a 
surprise had the forces of Zaman Shah, if they ever later 
attempted to materialise their designs would have succumbed to 
this powerful opposition. The future course of events again 
and the attitude of the Sikhs and Daulat Rao Sindhia who 
always remained in the Deccan and never eared to come to 
the northern theatre in spite of the Governor General’s cons- 
tant endeavour, certainly leads to a very strong suspicion 
in favour of the suggestion that after all the invasions of Shah 
Zaman were not so dangerous and full of as far reaching 
consequences as the English people considered them to be. Yet 
when all is said it cannot be denied that with the disjointed 
and scanty information which the Governor General received 
about the movements of the invader and the position of the 
different powers it was the only reasonable conclusion to which 
the Governor General could arrive at. Therefore in as far as 
the policy of Earl of Mornington lay in taking necessary pre- 
cautions against the invasion of Zaman Shah its justice and 
propriety cannot be questioned. He was perfectly justified in 
keeping himself prepared if at any time any danger arose. 

n 

Having taken a general view of the political situation 
of India at the time of the arrival of Earl of Mornington let us 

* George Thomas’ version. 
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trace the exact course of policy ever since. From the general 
tenor of the policy which he followed in India it can hardly 
be doubted that he came to India fully prepossessed regarding 
certain matters. ‘ Schooled in European systems of policy, he 
was . . . strongly prepossessed in favour of defensive alliances.’ ' 
The various letters which he despatched to the Secret Commit- 
tee of the Hon’ble Court of Directors and the Right Hon’ble 
Henry Dundas while he was at the Cape of Good Hope 
undoubtedly prove the suspicion to be correct. “The inclina- 
tion of my opinion at present rather leads me to think, that 
a general defensive alliance between all the existing powers 
of Hindustan (Tippoo perhaps alone excepted) against the expect- 
ed invasion of Zeman Shah would be the best. At another 
place also in his letter to Henry Dundas dated 25th February, 
1798, he mentions his apprehensions regarding Zaman Shah.® 
In all the letters he expresses his great concern of the kingdom 
of Oudh due to the contemplated invasion of Shah Zaman, and 
while yet at the Cape of Good Hope he says, “ I cannot consider 
the idea of the invasion of Zeman Shah as a mere visionary 
danger.” The appraisement of the danger of Zaman Shah 
which he so much talks of may be correct and probably 
was correct in view of the dangers to the state of Oudh, but 
the persistence of this fear even when the danger had dis- 
appeared is certainly a proof of his prepossessions regarding 
the matter. Throughout his entire transactions with the State 
of Oudh the real and later, even the supposed danger from 
Shah Zaman had been made too much of perhaps for the 
furtherance of the ends in view. 

Thus as he arrived on the shores of India on the 17 th 
May, 1798, he was face to face with a critical situation of 
which he had formed his own estimate based on the perusal 
of the official correspondence between his predecessor and the 

' Life of Lord Teignmoutfa, p. 480. 

’ Despatches of Lord Wellesley, Vol. I, p. 12 

* B*U,Vol.I, p. 16. . 
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authorities in England. More important affairs, however, in 
the south attracted his attention and the actual interference 
in the affairs of Oudh did not begin till the arch-enemy of the 
Britishers in the south (Tipu) was completely reduced. 
Even while busy in the south, his deep concern regarding the 
threatened attack from Zaman Shah and later the bad condition 
of the Nawab’s army always engaged his attention and he 
was never tired of giving due instructions to the Resident and 
men in power in the north for their persuance. The danger 
from Zaman Shah was all the more emphasised when the 
Governor-General and the Nawab Wazir of Oudh received 
further communications from him asking them for help 
and assistance in the objects he had in view.* The 
information which the Governoi-General had, as has been 
previously pointed out, was very vague and disjointed,® Shah 
Zaman had created an alarm by coming up to Lahore after 
crossing the Indus at Attock. Earl Mornington, therefore, 
seriously considered the imperative need of meeting the threa- 
tened invasion by means of defensive alliances by allying 
himself with the Mahrattas, Sikhs and the Rajputs. The 
moment he received the letters from Zaman Shah we find him 
communicating with Daulat Rao Sindhia emphasising the 
express necessity of his leaving the southern theatre of his 
activities and coming to the north.® The entire correspond- 
ence is clear on this point that the Governor-General 
strained his nerves in carrying through his policy but Daulat 

* Letter of Bar] of Mornington to the Rt. Hon. H. Dundas, 
6th July, 1798. Despatches, Vol. I, p. 89. 

’ Letter from Bari Mornington to Resident at Lucknow, 
21st September, 1798. Despatches,, Vol. I, p. 267. Letter from Bari 
Mornington to Olive, 24th September, 1798. Despatches, Vol. I, 
p. 268. Letter from Earl Mornington to Dundas, 12th November, 
1798, Despatches, Vol. I, p. 342. 

’ Letter from Mornington to Dundas, July, 6, 1798, Vol. I, 
p. 89. Letter from Mornington to Ool. W. Palmer, July, 8, 1798, 
Vol. I, pp. 20-21. Letter from Mornington to Ool. Kirkpatrick, 
August, 19, 1798, Vol, I, p 220. 
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Eap Sindhia was not keen * about the affairs in the north and 
hence did not engage to become a party to the defensive 
alliance. Even as late as the lOth December, 1798, the Earl 
of Mornington writes to Lord Clive, “ The Mahratta power 
on the North-Western Frontier of Hindustan, is nearly in 
the same state and temper as the Sikhs and Scindiah’s re- 
turn (the object of my early and unremitted endeavours) 
appears as distant and uncertain as ever.” A despatch from 
the Earl of Mornington to the Hon’ble Court of Directors dated 
13th June, 1799, however, points out that “ Both the Mah- 
rattas and Sikhs on the North-Western Frontier of Hindustan 
have manifested the most anxious desire to cooperate with our 
forces in opposing the progress of the Shah.” But the above 
movement of the two powers took place when the Shah had 
already left India on the 4th January. It was, therefore, 
quite natural on the part of the Governor-General to look up 
and try for defensive alliances in order to prevent the kingdom 
from falling under any mishap due to its very strategic 
position. It has been already pointed out that probably the 
Mahrattas and Sikhs being too near the invaders’ territories 
were able to discover the emptiness of the threatened invasion 
and hence did not make any special preparation to combat it. 
But in as far as he is concerned Lord Mornington’s further 
course of measures of precautions are justified. 

It is during the course of these negotiations with the 
different powers with a view to seek their cooperation that the 
strategic position of Oudh and the menace of Zaman Shah 
towards it was brought into limelight. The internal affairs 
of Oudh and its incapacity to defend herself against any 
foreign attack was also made quite evident. The question of 
the seriously bad condition of the army of Oudh was discussed 


' Letter from Mornington to Lt.-Col. John Collins, Resident 
with Sindhia, October 26, 1798, Vol. I, p. 311. Letter from 
Mornington to Resident at Poonah, 10th November, 1798, Vol. I, 
p. 337. 
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as early as September 16, 1798, in a letter of Earl of Mor- 
nington to Sir James Craig: “one defect has necessarily attracted 
your notice ; the useless or z’ather the dangerous condition of 
the Vizier’s own army. The subject is at present under my 
consideration and I see but one effectual mode of obtaining a 
serviceable army in the Vizier’s pay.” Here the Governor- 
General frankly mentions of his resolve of ‘ The substitution of 
regular regiments from Company’s service in place of the 
Nawab’s own troops ; or in other words such an increase of 
our force in Oudh as would warrant nearly a total reduction 
of the Nawab’s present army,^ believing it to be essential 
for the internal stability and tranquillity of the condition of 
Oudh. While discussing, again, the necessity of collecting 
and mobilising the forces to the frontier of Oudh Sir Henry 
Craig writes to the Earl of Mornington, “ . . . No sort of service 
can be expected from the Nawab’s army, and I am confident 
that without a total change in the policy of the court and the 
manners of the people there exists no possible means by 
which it can ever be rendered such as can merit that the 
smallest degree of confidence should be placed in it.”^ The 
view held by the Governor-General is further corroborated 
by Craig when he says : ‘ The money now expended on them 

is thrown away and can only be rendered subservient to the 
object of general defence, by being appropriated to the increase 
of the Company’s army.’ Time and again the rotten 
condition of the Oudh army was brought into bold relief and 
at one place Sir Henry Craig in a letter dated 1 3th October, 
1798, expresses his deep concern regarding the army. I would 
be content that they should be useless, but I dread their being 
dangerous unless some step is taken with regard to them . . . 
I should be almost as unwilling to leave them behind me as 
I should be to leave the fortress of the enemy...® The 

’ Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. I, p. 263, 

' Ihid., Vol. I, p. 282. 

• jTfiM, Vol. I, p. 368, 
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letter of the Governor-General to the Court of Directors 
dated 21st November, 1798, is, however, conclusive on his 
determination of carrying through effectual reforms in Oudh, 
and his keen desire to effect considerable improvement in the 
civil and military establishments of the kingdom of Oudh. 
A general outline of the policy he intended to follow with 
regard to Oudh has been traced out in his letter ^ to 
J. Lumsden, the Eesidentat Lucknow. He proceeds with two or 
three leading considerations. Firstly, that at the time of the 
death of Almass Ali Khan the Company ought to succeed to 
the power of Almass ‘and the management if not the sovereign- 
ty of that part of the Doab which he now rents ought to be 
placed in our hands, a proportional reduction being made from 
the subsidy.’ The effect of this he believed would be to strengthen 
the North-Western Frontier. Secondly, the state of the 
Nawab Wazir’s troops being tery bad there was an imperative 
need of disbanding the ‘whole of his army, with the exception 
of such part of it, as may be necessary for the purposes of 
State, or of the collection of the revenue.’ The Governor- 
General at this point explicitly mentions that the army shall 
consist of ‘an increased number of the Company’s regiments 
of infantry and cavalry to be relieved from time to time, and 
to be paid by His Excellency.’ Thirdly, that the large 
number of Europeans in the kingdom of Oudh was a source 
of mischief and that none of them should be suffered to remain 
there. The question of civil and revenue administration was, 
however, deferred for a future considei’ation as the Governor- 
General was then leaving for Fort St. George with a view to 
superintend personally the affairs at Mysore. 

It may now be recalled that in the month of January, 
1799, the forces under Sir Henry Craig were mobilised to 
camp at Anoopshahr and a contingent of troops of Oudh 
under the command of Almass had joined with four battalions 

^ Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. I, pp. 386-88. 
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of sepoys and one of Nujeeb’s twelve guns and some horse. 
The letter of Sir Henry Craig dated 12th January, 1799, 
addressed to the Earl of Mornington may be considered as 
the last straw on the camel’s back, depicting the utter 
uselessness of the Nawab’s arm};^ : ‘I am well assured that 
^ the Nabab’s troops are neither armed, nor clothed, nor there is 

a gun in the district which is put under General Martine’s 
command that can be made use of-’l A number of factors 
again contributed to a more serious consideration of the 
problem of the defence of Oudh against the impending attack 
of Zaman Shah and other conspiracies against Oudh. On 
the 14th January, 1799, occurred the murder of 
Mr. George Fredrick Cherry, a Resident at Benares, at the 
bands of Wazir Ali who fled away to Bhotwal territory 
though he was later caught and handed over to the Company. 
Startling disclosures were made regarding the motives and 
machinations of Wazir Ali. He had sent a vakil to 
!» Zaman Shah with presents with a view to obtain his support 

in overthrowing the British power in Oudh.® Another 

disclosure much more dangerous than the first was one which 
I brought to light a letter from Ambaji, Sindhia’s principal 

I commander, addressed to Wazir Ali showing that a treaty was 

i concluded by ‘ Ambaji on the part of Daulat Rao Scindiah 

with Vizier Allie.’ The letter was discovered among the 
papers of Wazir Ali which were taken at the attack of the 
Madhoo Das Garden. The news of the outrage had created 
considerable alarm and emotion at Lucknow. The British 
Government demanded help from the Nawab for quelling the 
disturbance and maintaining law and order. ‘ When called 
^ upon to join with his forces the British army for the chastise- 

ment of the offender, he (Nawab) found an excuse which his 
avarice, his timidity, his desire of ease and hatred of exertion, 

’ Lord Wellesley’s Despatches. Vol. I, pp. 403-04, 

’ Earl of Mornington to Court of Directors, 12th February, 
1799. Ffde Despatches, Vol. I, p. 430. 
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all combined in leading him eagerly to adopt.” He stated his 
suspicions of his troops and represented them as too void, 
both of discipline and fidelity, for any advantage to be expected 
from aid.^ In view of the evidence before us testifying to 
the utter uselessness of the army of the Nawab it is difficult 
to agree with Mill in his insinuations that at this juncture the 
fault lay with die timid character of the Nawab and that 
otherwise the army could have served the purpose all right. 
Undoubtedly it accelerated the speed of the military reforms 
in Oudh which were already under contemplation, and 
strengthened the conviction regarding their early enforcement. 
The urgency of the situation in the south, however, prevented 
any attempt at translating, the contemplated reforms of Oudh 
in practice. It is after the fall of Seringapatam on the 
4th May, 1799, and the arrival of the Governor-General at Fort 
William on the 14th September, 1799, that we find the Oudh 
question being seriously tackled. 

Having taken into consideration the facts detailed above 
it would be quite fair to conclude that the condition of the 
army in the kingdom of Oudh was awfully bad. It could not 
at all be relied upon in meeting any danger from any external 
power. But the question that is most material in this 
connection is whether the Nawab was responsible for the bad 
army of Oudh. It cannot be doubted that the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh cannot be completely exonerated from this blame 
on his name and character; yet the policy which the predeces- 
sors of the Earl of Mornington followed was calculated to 
discourage all efficiency in the army and aimed at substitution 
of it by the British army. As early as 29th November, 1768, 
in a treaty^ concluded between the Company and Nawab 
Wazir Shujauddaula it is apparent that he was required to 
restrict the number of men to 35,000 with a qualifying clause 

^ Mill, History of India, Vol. VI, Oh. IX, p. 165. 

Aitohison, Treaties, Engagements, etc., No. XXXV, Vol. I, 

p. 92. 
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that ‘ none of them to be equipped or drilled like English 
troops.’^ On the accession of Asafuddaula in the year 1775 
a new treaty® was concluded which raised the payment of 
the British troops to Rs. 2,60,000 a month for each brigade 
that crossed his border. In the year 1781, however, at a 
personal interview with Warren Hastings at Chunar a new 
treaty® was negotiated with a view to give relief to the 
Nawab Wazir by the withdrawal of all the English troops 
except a single brigade and one additional regiment. But due 
to certain circumstances beyond control and due to the weak- 
ness of the Nawab’s Government it was decided that the 
withdrawal of the British forces could not be effected. An 
arrangement* was, however, made in 1787 by which the 
Nawab’s payment of the subsidy was fixed at Rs. 50,00,000 a 
year in lieu of all claims and a large portion due to the British 
Government was remitted. In the year 1797, again, Sir John 
Shore paid a visit to Lucknow to induce the Wazir to reform 
his administration and to pay part of the increased military 
establishment which was found necessary to keep up. At this 
juncture an agreement was made with Nawab Asafuddaula by 
which the Nawab Wazir undertook to pay for an additional 
regiment of European and one of native cavalry provided the 
cost did not exceed five and half lakhs of rupees.® The last 
treaty concluded between Nawab Saadat Ali Khan and Sir John 
Shore was that of the 21st February, 1798.® The subsidy 
to be paid by the Nawab was increased to seventy-six lakhs a 
year and a minimum of 10,000 men of the British force was 
fixed up with a provision that it could be increased at the 


Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements, etc., No. XXXV, Vol. I, 

p.92. 

^ Ibid., No. XXXIX, Vol. I, p. 98. 

® Ihid., No. XLI, Vol. I, p. 103. 

* Ibid., No. LXII, Vol. I, p. 107. 

‘ Aitchison, Treaties and Engagements, etc.. No XLIV 
Vol. I, p. 118. ’ 

‘ No. XLV, Vol. I, p. 119. 
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expense of the Nawab Wazir. Thus we find a systematic 
policy on behalf of the East India Company of saddling the 
kingdom of Oudh with the British forces without making any 
attempt to improve the native army of the Nawab. In fact, 
all the official correspondence is clear that the Governor- 
General ever since his arrival iii Hindustan always contemplat- 
ed a complete disbandment of the native forces and substituting 
them with the British forces. We do not find a single instance 
when any desire is shown on the part of any ofl&eial that the 
native army was to be improved. It has been said, ‘ The 
authorities of the East India Company having determined 
upon disbanding the army of the Nawab Vizier . and of re- 
placing it by their own troops were only awaiting a. favourable 
opportunity for carrying their designs into effect, when the 
rumours of the expedition undertaken by Zaman Shah for 
the purpose of invading India presented them with the desired 
excuse.’^ It has been suggested by the author of ‘Oudh 
Vindicated ’ that the object of the Earl of Mornington of 
turning out the Europeans was due to their apprehen- 
sions lest their exactions and acts of injustice may not 
get wind. It is, however, difficult to agree with this view 
held by the author for it was not an innovation on the 
part of the Earl of Mornington but it was the constant prac- 
tice of all his predecessors.® The reason perhaps lay in the 
danger and the mischief they might create in the kingdom and 
not in the views as the author of ‘Vindication of Oudh’ holds.® 
Yet when all is said the fact remains that no attempt at 
improvement of the Nawab’s army was ever contemplated, 
while the question of the disbandment of Oudh forces was 
always in the mind of the Governor-General which he 
ultimately translated into practice. 

* Oudh Vindicated by M. Muhammad Miissehooddeen. Here- 
ditary Native of Oude, Chap. 11, p. 23. 

” Papers relating to the Settlement of Europeans in India, 
Tracts and Pamphlets. 

® The authors of ‘Spoliation of Oude’ hold the same view. 
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III 

The fall of Seringapatam on the 9th May, 1799, for 
once relieved the Governor-G-eneral ft’om all the worries in 
the south. He arrived at Fort William on the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1799, but took his seat in the Bengal Council on the 17th 
September, 1799. From that time w&find him taking a lively 
interest in the proceedings of Oudh. James Mill suggests 
that the negotiations appeared to the Governor-General so 
important that ‘he was unwilling to entrust them to the quali- 
fications of the Resident Mr. Ijumsden and called Mr. Scott. ’ 
The views of the Nawab regarding the introduction of tlie 
military reforms are brought in limelight by the letters that 
passed between the Resident Mi’. Scott and the Governor- 
General. At one place the Resident writes, “ The evident 
design of the Nawab is to temporize and delay, that he may 
enjoy as long as possible the fruits of the present system 
of secret agency and intrigue.”® At another place he writes, 
“lam led to conclude that While he is determined to fulfil 
with minute regularity the peculiar engagements with the 
Company, his views are directed to the enjoyment of full 
authority over his household affairs, hereditary dominions and 
subjects according to the most strict interpi-etation of the 
clause of the 17th Article of the treaty executed at Lucknow — 
I have no conception that he aspires either now or in prospect 
to political independence.”® The correspondence regarding 
the contemplated reform, however, began about the 24th 
October, 1799.* The topic of the introduction of military 
reforms in Oudh was finally broached by the Earl of Morn- 
ington in a letter dated 5th November, 1799, to Nawab 


^ Letter of Sir Alured Clarke, Ut Supra, 0. P. Ill, pp. 4-6. 

“ Letter of Scott to Governor-General, 7th September, 1799. 

® Letter of Scott to Governor-General, 20th September, 1799. 

* Bari of Mornington to the Hon. H. Dundas, 24th October, 
1799, VoLII. 

P. 20 
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Wazir. ’ The Wazir was told about the imperative necessity 
of army reforms in Oudh. The argument advanced, empha- 
sising the need of such reforms, was, the precautions requisite 
against the attack of Zaman Shah the more so when his 
designs were brought to light due to the Seringapatam dis- 
coveries. But, the one argument adduced now which was so 
far held in abeyance laid down that the Company was bound 
“to defend the dominions of Your Excellency against all 
enemies.” Further, that the normal number of soldiers 
(13,000 men) would not be enough to meet the situation during 
the troubled times ; here he referred to the seventh provision of 
the treaty of 1798 which provided that the number of forces 
could be increased beyond that number. The Nawab Wazir 
was therefore asked to disband ‘the numerous disorderly 
battalions in his service with a view to enable him to defray 
the expenses of the additional British force then requisite for 
the safety of Oudh constantly. No headway was yet made 
in the direction of military reforms in Oudh that the Nawab 
Wazir at a meeting on the 12th November with the Resident 
at his own place imparted to the Resident ‘his secret though 
determined resolution of abdicating the government.’ ® The 
Nawab Wazir, however, did not permit the matter to be 
known to the Governor-General till 20th November. From 
the conversation which Nawab Saadat Ali Khan had 
with the Resident it was apparent that the Nawab found 
it impossible to conduct the affairs of the Government under 
‘existing circumstances,’ as he felt that he could not 
manage the government with satisfaction to himself or to 
the advantage of his subjects. Besides his mind was not dis- 
posed to cares and anxieties and fatigues of the government. 
He, however, suggested to nominate any one of his sons to the 
tnusnud in his place while he would content himself by 

^ Despatches of Lord Wellesley, Vol. 11, pp. 132-35. 

* Letter from Lt.-Ool. Scott to Mornington, 22nd November 
1799. Despatches, Vol. II, p. 145. 
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living on his own money outside the limits of Oudh. What 
the Eesident could gather from probing deep in the matters 
and psychology of the Nawab's mind was that his complaints 
‘ consisted of general accusations against the refractory and 
perverse disposition of the people at large, of complaints 
against the fidelity and zeal of the men immediately about his 
person, of the arrogance of some of the Aumils and of the 
open disobedience of others.”' The Resident felt that the 
timidity and avarice of the Nawab was to a lai’ge extent 
responsible for this determination on the part of the Wazir. 
The paper was duly submitted to the Governor-General with 
very slight modifications and corrections by the Nawab Wazir. 
The question of the military reforms when mooted out by the 
Resident the Nawab Wazir immediately brushed aside as 
being totally unnecessary in view of the propositions to be 
submitted before the Governor-General. The Resident there- 
upon acquiesced in this suggestion of the Nawab. It is 
difficult to understand how the abdication of the Nawab Wazir 
and the succession of his son to the musnud could have led the 
Wazir to dispense with the necessity of reform in the military 
administration. The mere abdication of Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan and the succession of his son on the musnud could not 
possibly have improved military matters. It naturally leads 
one to suspect that probably at this very stage the Nawab 
wanted to evade the immediate reform in Oudh army. But 
it is equally a surprise that the Resident who was so much 
keen about immediate reform in the army administration of 
Oudh should, on the mere suggestion of the Nawab to abdicate, 
acquiesce in his proposals and abandon the question alto- 
gether. One can legitimately suspect that the Resident 
contemplated an abdication of a very different kind which 
would possibly result in greater advantages to the Company 
and would thus dispense with the necessity of all military 

' Letter of Lt.-Ool. Scott to Bari of Mornington, 22nd 
November, 1799., Vol. 11, p. 147. Despatches. 
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reforms ia Oudh. The Governor-General apparently was, 
however, keen ‘ to establish with the consent of the Vizier 
the sole and exclusive authority of the Company within the 
province of Oudh and dependencies or at least to place our 
interests on an improved and durable foundation.’ * He 
makes clear mention of the fact that he intended to profit by 
the event to the utmost practicable extent. The views which 
he later so emphatically expressed are seen in his letter to 
Resident on 2 1st November, 1799, when he says, “.. . his 
Lordship thinks it cannot be too much encouraged ; and that 
there are no circumstances which shall be allowed to impede 
the accomplishment of the grand object which it leads to . . . 
In this his Lordship proposes that the sons of the Vizier shall 
be no further mentioned than may be necessary for the purpose 
of securing to them a suitable provision.”'^ The Wazir when 
approached with the ideas expressed above regarding the 
negotiations naturally felt very much upset and showed his 
deep concern at the annihilation of his own authority.® The 
Governor-General apprised his intentions to the Resident 
that he should try to bring round the Nawab Wazir to accept 
the terms offered by the Governor-General.^ The Governor- 
General purposely refrained from making any mention of the 
question of successor as he felt that the question was not 
originally suggested by the Wazir but was the outcome of the 
discussion that took place, 'fhe reply of the letter dated 
22nd November, 1799, sent through the Resident brings into 
bold relief the desire of the Earl of Mornington that the Comp- 
any should be vested with the perpetual ‘exelusive administra- 
tion of the civil and military Government of Oudh and its 


* Earl of Mornington to Secret Committee of Directors, 
Despatches, 28th November, 1799, Vol. II, p. 56. 

Oudh Papers, Swpra, pp. 31-32, 

’ Conference of Wazir with Resident on I5th December, 

1799. 

* Lt. Kirkpatrick on behalf of Governor-General, Des- 
patches, 16th December, 1799. Vol. II, p. 158. 
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dependencies . . . with such ample powers as shall enable the 
Company to act with vigour and promptitude in every branch 
and department of the State.”* The letter opens with a very 
sympathetic statement showing that the conditions pointed 
by the Wazir were true and that the Governor-General was 
aware of the various difficulties of the administration. It is 
interesting to note that the Governor-General pretends to 
know the causes of his abdication now which in the course 
of the previous letter to the Resident he wanted to know from 
him as he said he never could really understand the circum- 
stance that led to this precipitate action on the part of theNawab. 
He puts forth a number of reasons suggesting thereby that the 
method of abdication contemplated by the Nawab Wazir would 
not meet the ends in view. Firstly, the resolve of Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan to abdicate with all the treasures for his own 
maintenance would place the successor and the Company in 
an awkward position. He would thereby be alienating a part of 
the Company’s security. Secondly, it would be doubtful if 
the peace of mind of Saadat Ali Khan shall be restored by 
seeing his sou on the musnud and the sentiments of jealousy 
and distrust would not be aroused in due course of time. 
Thirdly, even if he quitted Lucknow it was doubtful whether 
he shall maintain his peace of mind at any other place in 
Oudh or Company’s dominions under circumstances when 
his son shall succeed him. Fourthly, no dependence and 
reliance could be placed upon the young successor to correct 
the evils which baffled the knowledge and experience of 
Nawab Saadat Ali Khan himself. Further, that the interests 
of the Company would be directly injured by a transfer of the 
musnud of Oudh to one of his Excellency’s sons, because 
none of these young princes could be qualified as his Excellen- 
cy to discharge either the duties of alliance and friendship 
towards the Company or those of protection towards the people 

’ Minute by Governor-General, Despatches, I6th December, 
1799. Vol.. II. p. 166. 
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of Oadh. * Having thus put forward a plausible case against 
abdication in the manner proposed by the Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan, the Governor-General emphasised that the Nawab was 
placed on the niusnud by the Company and maintained 
there and ‘ he is bound towards the Company by certain public 
engagements the just performance of which it is equally the 
duty of his Excellency and the Governor-General to secure.’® 
Hence the Nawab’s abdication in favour of anybody else than 
the Company “would exonerate his Excellency from his engage- 
ments under the late treaty.” The need of an unqualified 
abdication in perpetuity in favour of the Company was 
emphasised. The question of the military reforms was still 
urged in case the Nawab disagreed and declined to adopt the 
sort of terms proposed by him. In the meantime the negotia- 
tions were being carried out constantly between the Resident 
and Nawab Saadat Ali Khan. The Nawab was never 
prepared to accept the terms as enunciated by the Governor- 
General and always deemed it to be an annihilation of his 
own authority.® As the question of military reforms was 
again revived the Nawab Vizier did not agree to the radical 
reforms proposed by the Governor-General. As late as 15th 
January, 1800, the Nawab sent a paper to the Earl of 
Mornington pointing that according to the letters of the 
Governor-General the arrangements for the additional troops 
were not to take effect until funds should be provided for their 
support by dismissal of my battalions which was not till then 
done . . . ‘Yet dreading his Lordship’s displeasure and with 
the sole view of pleasing him I am compelled to grant 
my assent to the introduction of the plan.’'^ The Nawab Wazir 
at last sent a memorial to the Governor-General putting forth 
all the grievances that he entertained and enti’eating a 


' Minute by Governor-Geaeral, Despatches, Vol. II, p. 165. 
’ Minute by Governor-General, p. 165. 

^ Letter of Resident to Mornington, 19th December, 1799. 

‘ Papers, Ut Supra, pp. 77-78. 
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sympathetic consideration of the state of his affairs. The 
memorial, however, met with a very rough treatment at the 
hands of the Governor-General who refused to hear the 
complaints detailed there on the ground that it was not 
submitted through the proper authority. The matters reached 
crisis when on the 20th and 28th January, 1800, the Resident 
complained to the Governor-General that the Nawab Wazir 
was placing impediments in his way of execution of the army 
I’eforms by (a) insisting that the English additional force was 
not to be dispersed in small bodies or^er the country, (d) with- 
drawing the statement which had been required of the amount 
of distribution of his own battalions, (c) delaying to issue the 
Purwannahs, necessary to ensure the provisions to the addi- 
tional troops. The suspicions of the Governor-General were 
already very much roused when no favourable reply was forth- 
coming from the Nawab. He was convinced that the proposi- 
tion of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan to abdicate was only directed 
towards creating artificial delays in the proposed military 
reforms in Oudh.^ Yet he was certainly hopeful and 
expected that ‘advantage will certainly flow from what had 
passed.’® The complaints forwarded by the Resident to the 
Governor-General elicited a very strong condemnation of the 
methods and behaviour of the Nawab of Oudh. The Governor- 
General traced the entire policy towards the military reform 
and the continued requests on the part of the Nawab Wazii' 
for the immediate reform in his army. ® He dwelt at 
length on the policy pursued by Saadat Ali Khan specially 
after he gave out his wish to abdicate and his subsequent 
recantation. He indulged in an unscathing criticism on the 
suggestion of the Nawab to the Resident Mr. Scott that the 
treaty provided for the dangers merely of a transient and 

V Earl of Mornington to Secret Committee of Directors, 
January 25, 1800. Despatches, Vol. II, p. 199. 

® Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 203. 

® Earl of Mornington to Nobab of Oudh, 9th February, 1800, 
Vol. II, pp. 209-12. 
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temporary nature and pointed out to the Nawab that even the 
dangers of a permanent nature came within the purview 
of the treaty. He again emphasised the immediate need of 
dismissal of the disorderly troops not only as a measure of 
economy but as one based upon ‘soundest maxims of prudential 
policy.’ Hence again the two most important points, viz., 
the reform of the military establishments in the kingdom of 
Oudh and the provision of funds for the regular monthly 
payment of Company’s troops in Oudh were emphasised in the 
course of the letter. The spirited remonstrance on the part 
of the Governor-General had the desired effect and the Nawab 
at last agreed to expedite the introduction of the reforms in the 
military establishment of the kingdom of Oudh. The Earl of 
Mornington expresses with a feeling of satisfaction with regard 
to the situation at Oudh, ‘I trust that is now nearly accom- 
plished; namely, the substitution of an efficient military force 
under the Company’s authority in place of the Nawab Vizir’s 
dangerous and undisciplined army.’ ^ The accomplishment 
of this step lent him further hope and courage to tackle the 
various other problems of the kingdom of Oudh ‘with vigour 
and effect.’ The despatch of Marquis of Wellesley (now no 
longer Earl of Mornington) to the Secret Committee of the 
Directors, dated 9th June, 1800, signifies the regular progress 
of reforms in the Nawab Wazir’s army when he wrote, ‘I have 
gi’eat satisfaction in informing your Honourable Committee 
that the reform of the Nabab Vizier’s military establishment 
has proceeded in regular progress, without any material 
opposition or difficulty although with many symptoms of dissatis- 
faction on the part of his Excellency, and of the most turbulent 
class of his troops.’® The British troops were augmented to 
the extent they were proposed and it was expected that the addi- 
tional subsidy payable by the Nawab Wazir was to amount to 

^ Earl of Mornington to the Rt. Hon. H. Dundas, 6th March, 
1800. Despatches, Vol. II, p. 236. 

’ Despatches, Vol. II, p. 273. 
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about fifty lakhs of rupees annually. The new levies raised to 
supply the place of the troops to be stationed at Oudh were 
then confined to two regiments of native cavalry and two 
regiments of native infantry including in the latter the British 
volunteers who served in the late war and were on their return 
to these provinces from the Carnatic. 

The fact is that from the very beginning the Governor- 
General adopted rather an uncompromising attitude in his 
dealings towards Oudh Nawabs. 

The annihilation of the Nawab Wazir’s forces were 
naturally resented by the Nawab but when the question of 
abdication was stressed in favour of the Company the Nawab 
Wazir yielded to the first condition. He, however, did it most 
reluctantly. “ The truth is,” says Mill, “ that the vivacity 
of the Governor-General in the pursuit of the object was far 
too great. Had the sincerity of the Wazir been ever so 
indisputable, it was one thing to abdicate in favour of his 
son ; a very different thing to abdicate in favour of the East 
India Company.”^ The stationing of a permanent sort of 
forces in Oudh even in peace establishment was most unfair 
and ‘ when this point was settled, all the benefit was attained 
of arbitrary will.’^ One cannot fail to discover that after all 
the transactions of the Company with Oudh were not merely 
intended to the good of that country itself, but that good was 
considerably eclipsed by the Company’s own ends which aimed 
at making Oudh a bulwark against any foreign or internal 
commotion lest the peace and harmony of the British Indian 
territories may be disturbed. 

IV 

The question of the military reforms having been settled 
Lord Wellesley intended ‘to take into consideration without 
delay the means of introducing such improvements in the 

‘ Mill, History of India, Ch. IX, p. 184, 

Gh. IX. p. 176. 

P. 21 
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civil administration’* in Saadat Ali Khan’s afifairs as were 
long overdue because of the security of the Company’s interest 
in that country and to the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. The Governor'General believed that unless a radical 
reform took place in the ‘resources of the State’ the present 
reform in the army cannot be deemed more than partial 
remedies of the existing evil. ^ He seems still to have been 
obsessed by the danger of the invasion of Zaman Shah and 
hoped that by the time the said Afghan ruler was busy in 
the affairs of his own country the Governor-General would 
‘ place the security of that province (Oudh) beyond the reach 
of danger from any attempt either of Zaman Shah or of any 
other foreign power.’® In the meantime, however, the cir- 
cumstances so moved as to give further opportunities for Lord 
Wellesley to materialise his schemes of a thorough reorgani- 
sation of Oudh affairs. In the month of November, 1800, 
when demand for the second body of new troops was pre- 
sented to the Wazir he complained to the Resident ‘ The 
state of the collections of the country is not unknown to you, 
you know with what difficulties and exertions they are realised 
and, hence I feel a great degree of solicitude and apprehension 
lest, if I should fail at a season of exigency my responsibility 
should be impeached.’ In another part of the same letter the 
Nawab writes, “ Formerly on the plan proposed for the reform 
in the military it was written, ‘that the resources for the 
expenses of the new troops would be found in the reduction 
of those of his Excellency’ .... Now that you write, to have 
the charges of other new troops added to the debit of the 
State, when the reduction of the military has not yet supplied 
resources for the payment of the charges of the former new 
troops, how can I take upon myself to defray the charges of 

' Marquis of Wellesley to Secret Committee of Court of 
Directors, dated 9th June, 1800, p. 274. Vol. II, p. 274. 

® The Marquis Wellesley’s letter to Secret Committee of Court 
of Directors, dated 9hh June, 1800. Despatches, Vol. II, p. 274. 

" Despatches, Vol. II, p. 274. 
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those new troops without subjecting the sircar to the imputa- 
tion of a breach of faith.” ^ There can be no doubt that the 
grounds on which the Nawab was proceeding were quite 
correct but Lord Wellesley interpreted them in other light. 
When Lord Wellesley was apprized of the situation he wrote 
in a letter^ to the Wazir the mismanagement which the 
Nawab’s territories were experiencing. He dwelt at length on 
the bad discipline of the Nawab’s troops and expressing the 
need of reform in the civil administration he pointed out, ‘ It 
was always evident that these precautions must prove fruitless 
if the defects of the civil administration of Oudh should be 
suffered progressively to impair the fundamental resoufees of 
the State.’ The entire letter is a systematic attempt to bring 
home to Nawab Saadat Ali Khan the rottenness of the admi- 
nistration for which the Nawab was himself responsible. In 
a fit of showing all the inequities of the administration Lord 
Wellesley went to the length of comparing the prosperous 
condition of the Company’s temtories with the Nawab’s own 
dominions pointing out thereby that in the absence of any 
external danger it could only be ascribed to the utter mis* 
management of the Nawab himself. Having the abovemen tioned 
circumstances in view the Governor-General explained to the 
Nawab that ‘I am satisfied that no effectual security can be 
taken against the ruin of the country until your Excellency shall 
transfer to the exclusive management of the Company, the 
civil and military government of your Excellency’s domi- 
nions’® Perhaps realising that such an abdication of all 
authority would not be agreed to by the Nawab he gave him 
an alternative of ^ making a perpetual cession to the Company 
of such portion of your Excellency's territories as shall be 
adequate to defray these indispensable charges.’ The arguments 

’ Papers, Oudh, Ut Supra, III, p. 141. 

: ® Letter from Marquis Wellesley to Nabab Vizier of Oudh. 
22nd June, 1801. Despatches, Vol. II, pp 431-32. 

® Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol, II, p. 434. 
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which were considered to be in favour of cession were pre- 
viously weighed by the Governor-General and believed ‘that 
no other portion of the Vizier’s dominions possesses so many 
political advantages as would be derived to the Company from 
the possession of the Doab.’^ The idea was of placing the 
dominions of the Wazir in a position ‘beyond the reach of 
foreign connections and foreign dangers ’ ; hence the country 
of Rohilkhand was also to be included with a view to form 
a ring fence round the Wazir’s territories. Another argument 
that was adduced in favour of the possession of those territories 
was that they would involve ‘ less violence to the pride and 
prejudice of the Wazir inasmuch as they were actually 
added to the possessions of his family by the British arms. 
But again this defence of the ceded territories was expected 
to mean that no division of military force would be required 
for the express purpose of protecting the Vizier’s territory.’^ 
The reply which was sent by the Nawab signified a 
complete disagreement of the conditions ' advanced by Lord 
Wellesley. The Nawab declared it frankly that the opinion 
which was expressed by him to the Resident was nothing 
more than a private talk with a view to clarify matters which 
even the Governor-General always meant to encourage.® 
Feeling that the disbandment of the troops would not meet 
the end in view he naturally told it to the Resident. The 
Nawab Wazir further expressed his absolute inability to divest 
himself of his ‘ patrimonial dominion’ and as regards the 
perpetual cession of a portion of the territory the punctual 
payment of the subsidy on his behalf precluded every necessity 
of any cession of territory.* The chief criticism by the 

’ Despatches, Vol. II, p. 427,— Letter to Scott, 22nd January, 

1801. 

® Letter of Wellesley to Scott, 22nd January, 1801, Des- 
patches, Vol. II, p. 427. 

’ Letter of Nawab Vizir to Wellesley, 14th March, 1801. 

Letter of Wellesley to Nawab, 5th April, 1801. Vol. II, 
pp. 474 — 92, 
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Governor-Greaeral of Nawab Wazir’s letter lay that in 
emphasising the punctual payment of the subsidy the Wazir 
had very conveniently ignored the ‘ substance and spirit ’ of his 
own late communications to Lieutenant-Colonel Scott purport- 
ing to the failure of his own resources. In order to bring 
home to the Nawab Wazir the imperative necessity of agree- 
ment to one of the conditions the Governor-General quotes 
a case in which extortion was practised by the Nawab’s aumils 
under his very nose. It is evident, however, from the perusal 
of the Governor-General’s letter that he did not very much 
insist upon a complete abdication of authority but insisted on 
‘ defi’aying the expense of our defensive engagements.’^ It 
is interesting to consider the leading principles on which this 
right of demanding a territorial cession was founded. 

1. The evils and abuses of the Nawab’s administration 
left no room for any doubt as regards the gradual though 
systematic impairing of the resources of the State which was 
to result ultimately in the breakdown of the payment of the 
pecuniary engagements with the Company. 

2. ‘ The resources which had been found inadequate to 
the regular payment of subsidy must prove still more insuffi- 
cient to support the additional burthen of a heavy arrear.’^ 

3. ‘The punctuality of the Wazir’s payments does not 
diminish nor in any way affect the right of the Company 
to demand a satisfactory security against the operation of the 
evils of which the existence was evident and effect certain,’ 

4. The pledge of his Excellency’s private resources in 
addition to the resources of the State was quite uncertain, 
and that species of security from its very nature must be very 
fluctuating and precarious, and as it must also depend on the 
resources of the country it must be consequently affected by 

’ Letter from Wellesley to Nawab Wazir, 5th April, 1801. 
Despaches, Vol. IT. 

° Despatches, Vol. II, p, 484. 
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the siiiiie eauscH wliich produce a failure in the payment of 
the subsidy. 

5. ‘ Neither the letter nor the spirit of the existing treaty 
could justify the British Government in delaying the demand 
of satisfactory security to a period of time, when such a 
<lemand must pi’ove altogether nugatory.’^ 

6. ‘The right of demanding satisfactory security is not 
confined to the extent of the established sum of seventy -six 
lakhs of rupees. It is equally applicable to the funds necessary 
for defraying the expenses of the additional force.’ The 
necessity of such a force having been proved already, it was 
made abundantly clear that the Company was not going to 
indulge in any half measures involving ‘ partial-interference ’ 
or ‘ imperfect modifications of a system of which every principle 
is (was) founded in error and impolicy, and every instrument 
tainted with injustice and corruption.’ It is interesting to note 
that in the reply to the questions raised on account of the 
letter of the Governor by the Nawab Wazir the Governor- 
General in the course of another letter has made it apparent 
that the 'steps he was going to take could not be relaxed 
to any extent. He goes on so far as to point out the 
benefits that would accrue to the Nawab on account of the 
proposed cession of the territory on his behalf to the Company 
The ceded territories being taken at the amount of the 
actual Jumma by the Company the Nawab shall show quite 
a handsome sum as the actual collections are invariably inferior 
to the present Jumma. With regard to the expectation of the 
Nawab to enhance the Jumma it would not be possible to do 
it as considerable portion of them is already fixed at as 
high a rate as can be expected and that the collections have 
been secured solely by the ability and exertion of Almass Ali 
Khan who, due to the infirmities of old age, was desirous of 
relinquishing the charge and that in the hands of other aumils 

‘ Lord Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 485. 
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the diminution of the amount of collections was inevitable. 
He was further reminded of a precedent regarding the territorial 
cession in the case of Sobadar of Deccan where the hazard 
of failure in his Highness’ territorial resources has no propor- 
tion to the dangers which menace the most alarming defalca- 
tion in those of your Excellency’s territory.’^ The letter closes 
with a request to pay a proportion of the money spent on the 
embassy of Persia to counteract the threatened invasion of 
Zaman Shah and to agree to one of the alternatives of 
territorial cession or unqualified abdication in favour of the Com- 
pany. The Governor-General was adamant in the views which 
he held about the afiairs. His letter® to the Eesident dated 
28th April, 1801, not only exhibits a critical exposition of 
the motives which he detailed in his letter to the Nawab but 
his grim resolve to carry through the second alternative at 
least at any cost. 

The Eesident was even authorised to press the matter of 
the cession of the territories to the Nawab and in case he dis- 
sented ‘to direct the British troops to march for the purpose of 
establishing the authority of the British Government within those 
districts.’ ® These protestations of authority at last terminated 
in the relaxation on the part of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan who 
was thus obliged to give his assent to the second proposition 
regarding the territorial cession. 

The Nawab, however, was not prepared for an unqualified 
cession of the proposed territories but wanted to lay down certain 
terms in conjunction with or preparatory to the actual cession. 
The terms which he ultimately laid down for the perusal and action 
of the Governor-General were eighteen in number.'®^ They evi- 
dently evinced a distrust in the policy hitherto followed by the 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 489. 

® Despatches, Vol. II, p. 603. 

“ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 503. 

Letter from the Nawab Wazir to Resident, 3rd Muharram, 
1216 A. H. 
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Governor-General and aimed at a more reasonable consideration 
of his condition. At one place in the course of those articles it 
has been pointed out ‘ whatever hereditary rights of this state 
descended to the late Nawab Asafuddaula now devolve upon 
me his successor; let me enjoy such rights exclusively and let 
all the inheritances of my ancestors and the whole of the rights 
attached to my family centre in me, and let no person interfere 
in or assume them.” Then, again, the letter points to the 
fact that the Nawab Wazir for once wanted to shake off the 
yoke under which he was struggling and expressed that all 
the correspondence between the Governor-General and the 
Nawab’s dependents should be carried on with the knowledge 
of the Nawab. The limits of the ceded territories and the 
reserved territories should be clearly defined to obviate all 
chances of any future trouble. Further, that the Company 
must be responsible for quelling all troubles and disturbances 
inside the State. What is perhaps more important than the 
above-mentioned enumeration of the conditions laid down 
was the question of the relationship of the Resident and the 
Nawab. The terms of the letter betray the great concern and 
anxiety which the Nawab Wazir felt with regard to his rela- 
tions with the Resident, and plead for better relations between 
himself and the Resident. In the 14 th article of the letter 
of requests he points out, “ Let the Resident cordially and 
with sincerity uniting with me pay no sort of attention to the 
representations of event-searching, self-interested persons, who 
are ever on the watch to sow dissensions.”® It will be proper 
to observe that the last request of the Nawab was no less 
important in view of the emphasis that he later always laid 
on it. It was that the Nawab should be permitted to go on 
pilgrimages whenever he liked to do so and that no obstacle 
was to be placed in his way believing as the Nawab did that 
‘such excursions will prove the source of amusement to me 


* Despatches of Wellesley, Vol. II, p. 528. 
® Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 629. 
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and I shall recover my wonted state of health, which has of 
late been on the decline.’ It is difficult to find out the exact 
intention of the ISTawab in preferring this request which later 
he did so constantly. ‘ The Eesident suggested at the time 

an idea not unsupported by collateral circumstances, that his 

Excellency might possibly be projecting a voyage to England 
with a view (we may presume) of laying his wrongs at the 
feet of the British Throne and Parliament.’^ The feelings 
which must have led the Nawab to write such a paper of 
requests were only natural in view of the fact that he was 
so much exasperated by Lord Wellesley. Any sympathetic 
consideration of the proposal above enunciated at the hands 
of Lord Wellesley was out of question. He met them with 
a strong rebuff and explicitly declared in the reply that 
‘His Lordship has demanded territorial security for the 
payment of the subsidy due, by the Vizier, to the Company 
as a matter of right and justice which required no corres- 
pondent concession on the part of the Company.’® He 
characterised the articles mentioned there as betraying most un- 
justifiable and undignified jealousy of the Company’s authority, 
a most callous disregard to the help which the Company was 
doing to the Nawab. The idea of permanency of the present 
settlement arrived at, which was emphasised by the Nawab, 
was brushed aside by Lord Wellesley with the remark, 

‘ with regard to the permanency of any settlement to be now 
concluded with the British Government, the articles already 
proposed by the Resident are sufficient for that purpose.’® 

Lord Wellesley bent upon the execution of his schemes 
soon after on the 15th June, 1801,^ apprised the Resident 

^ Hale, Oudh Question Stated and Considered, Chap. I, p. 34. 

* Remarks by the Governor-General on Vizier of Oude’s 
Propositions, 2nd June, 1801, Vol. 11, pp. 627— 33. 

“ Remarks by the Governor- General on Vizier of Oude’s 
Proposition, 2nd June, 1801, Vol. II, pp. 627— 33. 

Letter from M. Wellesley to Lt.-Col. Scott, June 15,1801 
Vol. II, pp. 537-39. 
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Lt.-Col. Scott the urgent need of requiring ‘the liquidation of 
the whole arrear due by his Excellency on account of the 
augmentation of the army in Oude’ threatening to sequestrate 
a portion of the Nawab’s revenues in ease he delayed. He 
was given full powers in urging the Nawab in prompt pay- 
ment of arrears, reform of the military administration and in 
obtaining the territorial security from him. He announced his 
intention of visiting Oudh early but insisted that this should 
not form a pretext for any delay or evasion on the part 
of the Nawab. 

Mr. Henry Wellesley was later sent by the Governor- 
General with full powers to make a treaty primarily with a 
view to preclude all chances of the Nawab in any way delay- 
ing the affairs. Henry Wellesley was clearly told, “The 
general object of your mission is to confirm the representations 
of Lt.-Col. Scott by the direct application of my authority.’^ He 
was, however, fully instructed ‘ to endeavour to obtain the 
acquiescence in the terms of the first proposition submitted 
to his Excellency and Lt.-Col. Scott,’ and only in case of 
failure was he to insist and obtain his consent to the second 
proposition regarding territorial cession. All this was clearly 
a measure to expedite business. The first conference of 
Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, Henry Wellesley and Lieut. 
Scott took place in the first week of September. It 
cannot be denied that even at this time the Wazir was 
feeling nervous about the treaty and tried to reopen the old 
question* which was not permitted by Henry Wellesley, 
intent on immediate execution of the plan. The Nawab 
invariably felt disconcerted about his own position although 
he was always assured of a very sympathetic attention towards 
his interests. It is interesting to notice that before the intention 


^ Letter from M. Wellesley to H. Wellesley, July 6, 1801, 
Vol.II.pp. 641—46. 

* The Hon. H. Wellesley to M. Wellesley, 6th September, 1801, 
Vol.II,pp. 567—69. 
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of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan regarding his abdication of civil 
and military powers in favour of the Company or perpetual 
cession of his territory was known to Lord Wellesley he sent 
a despatch to the two negotiators to enforce the first of the 
two propositions in case the Nawab declined to accept either. 

The paper, however, arrived too late when Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan had already agreed to the second proposition and 
consented to the perpetual cession of a part of his territory in 
lieu of the subsidy. Indeed although this paper did not reach 
the scene of action till after the close of the negotiations the 
spirit of its contents seems to have arrived there with 
Mr. Wellesley.”^ 

The long and protracted negotiations were at last brought 
to a close by the treaty of cession on the 10th November, 

1801, at Lucknow.^ The Governor-General believed that 
^the result of this settlement will prove highly beneficial to the 
general finances of the Company in India and will afford 
immediate relief to those of Bengal.’^ The treaty was 
finally ratified on November 14, 1801, by the Governor- 

I 

General.* 

The treaty consisted of the following ten articles : 

Article 1 . — Nawab Saadat Ali Khan hereby cedes to the 
Company in perpetual sovereignty the undermentioned portions 
of his possessions, amounting in gross revenue to one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees, including expenses in commutation 
of the subsidy, of the expenses attendant on the additional 
troops and of the Benares and Farruckabad pensions. 

’ Eemarks on the Oudh Question, Chapter I, pp. 39-40. 

® The Hon. H. Wellesley to M. Wellesley, Lucknow, Novem- 
ber 10, 1801, Despatches, Vol. II, pp. 596-97. :i 

® M. Wellesley to Chairman of Court of Directors, November 
13, 1801. Vol. II, pp. 697-98. 'I 

■* M. Wellesley to H. Wellesley and Scott, 14th November, 

1801, Vol. II, pp. 598-602. 
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Statement of the Jemma 


Ohucklah Kerah, Kuwah, and Chucklar Etawah 
Rehr and others 
Parruokabad and others 

Khairgarh and others ... ... ■ ■ . 

Azamgarh and others ... 

Gorakhpur and others 1 Gorakhpur 5,09,853-8-0 1 
and Butwal J Butwal 40,001-0-0 J 

Subah of Allahabad and others 
Ohucklah Bareilly, Asafabad and Kelpory 
Nawabganj, Rehly and others 
Mohoul and others with the exception of the | 
Talooka of Arual ... ••■J 


55,48,571-11-9 

5,33,374-0-6 

4.50.001- 0-0 

2.10.001- 0-0 
6,95,621-7.6 

5,49,854-8-0 

9,34,963-1-3 

43,13,457-11-3 

1,19,242-12-0 

1,68,378-4-0 


Total Jurnma in Rs. 1 ,35,23,474-8-3 

Article 8 . — The subsidy so far paid by the Nawab shall 
cease for ever ; and the Nawab shall be relieved from the 
obligation of defraying the expenses of any additional troops 
‘which at any time may be required for the protection of Oudh 
and its dependencies.’^ 

Article 3.— The East India Company engages to defend 
the remaining territories of the Wazir against all domestic and 
foreign enemies ‘provided always that it be in the power of the 
Company’s Government to station the British troops in such 
parts of his Excellency’s dominions as shall appear to the said 
Government most expedient, and provided further that his 
Excellency, retaining in his pay four battalions of infantry one 
battalion of Nujeebs and Mewattis, two thousand horsemen 
and the number of 300 Goolandauz, shall dismiss the remain- 
der of his troops, excepting such a number of armed peons 
as shall be deemed necessary for the purpose of collections, 
and a few horsemen and Nujeebs to attend the persons of 
the Aumils.^ 


^ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 600. 

’i&td. 
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4.— A detachment of the British troops with a 
proportion of artillery, shall at all times be attached to his 
Excellency’s person. 

Article 5 . — For a true understanding of the above ‘it is 
hereby declared that the territorial cession being in lieu 
of the subsidy and of all expenses on account of the 
Company’s defensive engagements with his Excellency, 
no demand whatever shall be made upon the territory 
of his Excellency on account of expenses which the 
Honourable Company may incur by assembling forces to 
repel the attack or menaced attack of a foreign enemy, on 
account of the detachment attached to his Excellency’s person, 
on account of troops which may occasionally be furnished for 
suppressing rebellions or disorders in his Excellency’s territories, 
on account of any future change of military station, or on 
account of failui'e on the resources of the ceded districts, 
arising from unfavourable seasons, the calamities of war, or 
any other cause whatsoever.’^ 

Article 6 - — The ceded districts shall be exclusively manag- 
ed by the Company’s officials ‘ and the Hon. the East India 
Company guarantee hereby to his Excellency the Vizier and to 
his heirs and successors, the possession of the territories which 
will remain to his Excellency after the territorial cession, 
together with the exercise of his and their authority within 
tlie said dominions. His Excellency engages that he will 
establish in his reserved dominions such a system of adminis- 
tration (to be carried on by his own officers) as shall be 
conducive to the prosperity of his subjects and be calculated 
to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants ; and his 
Excellency will advise with, and act in conformity to the 
counsel of the officers of the said Company.’ “ 


1 Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 600. 

’ Ibid. 
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Article 7. — ^The ceded districts shall be given over to the 
Company’s officers from 22nd September, 1801, and till then 
the Nawab shall pay the subsidy and the expenses of the 
additional troops and not after. 

8.— The contracting parties frame a separate com- 
mercial treaty. Navigation of the Ganges and other rivers 
forming a mutual boundary shall be free and no duty shall be 
charged on the boats plying in them. 

Article 9 - — All treaties regarding establishing or 
cementing union and friendship between the two States shall 
remain in force ; all articles of the treaty concluded by Sir 
John Shore in 1798 not annulled by this treaty shall remain 
in force. 

Article 10 — The treaty was concluded on the 10th 
November, 1801. 

The treaty having been duly ratified the Governor-General 
instructed the Nawab to expedite the actual cession by the 
aid of the aumils of the Nawab himself and formally appointed 
Henry Wellesley as the President of the Commission over 
the administration of the ceded districts on November 14, 
1801.1 

It is clear from the perusal of all the foregoing correspond- 
ence that the Governor-General from the very beginning 
wanted to take advantage of the situation for the interests 
of the Company though also for Oudh. 

He was at last enabled to realise his longed-for desire 
of annihilating the entire army and a territorial cession of 
Doab which he contemplated long before when he coveted the 
estate of Almass Ali Khan. Let us now institute a critical 
examination of the justice or otherwise of the territorial 
cession. The eleventh article of the treaty of 1798 was 
pointed out by the Governor-General to be the ultimate 

1 M. Wellesley to H. Wellesley November 14, 1801. Vol. 
11, pp. 604-05. 
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sanction for this territorial cession. According to the fair 
interpretation of the article of the treaty it must be clear that 
the security was to be demanded only in case of an actual 
failure of the payment of the subsidy. The question regard- 
ing the failure of the subsidy has been easily dispensed with 
by the Governor-General when he pointed out that owing to 
the bad condition of the finances he could expect the failure 
any moment. This would rather be a very extraordinary 
presumption in the light of which all arbitrary measures can 
have sanction. ‘Were it true that by an exact adherence to 
the provisions of the treaty, the British Government would 
have been exposed to ultimate loss, this would only prove 
that the treaty was bad one ; but what sort of reason would 
that be for breaking it The moment when the proposi- 
tion for the territorial cession was put forth the subsidy had 
been regularly paid. It would be preposterous, therefore, to 
imagine that this course would suddenly stop before a partial 
arrear should authorise and entitle the Company to press for 
territorial cession. The condition contemplated by the Gover- 
nor-General regarding a sudden stopping of the subsidy could 
only be imagined in case of any great political revolution which 
would have been morally impossible in view of the British 
forces there. The suggestion or rather the conviction of Lord 
Wellesley that the treaty of 1798 contemplated and meant 
that security could be demanded even when the failure of the 
subsidy had not occurred cannot be believed in view of the 
circumstances detailed above. 

The second point to be considered is the question regard- 
ing the right of interference as the Governor-General claimed 
to have in the internal affairs of Oudh. Instances can be 
multiplied showing that this right was never exercised by 
either Cornwallis or Lord Teignmouth. At one place the 
former writes to the Wazir, ‘that it is not his wish, nor that 


' Kemarks on the Oude Question, p. 47. 
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of the English Government to interfere in the internal arrange- 
ment of the Vizier’s affairs.’ In a letter to Bengal Council 
dated 21st March, 1797, Sir John Shore writes, “ Although I 
have urged advice and remonstrance in strong terms (to the 
Wazir) I have ever avoided the language of intimidation.” 
Even the resident Lt.-Col. Scott at one place writes, “ The 
exercise of it (the Resident’s interference in the ordinary 
internal transactions of Government) does not seem to have 
been intended by the late treaty and is unequivocably disavowed 
by several declarations.' 

It is, therefore, a surprise as to what was the source 
from which the Governor-General derived the right which he 
claimed to possess. It has been urged by the British 
Government that the Nawab Wazir himself applied for direct 
interference® in the administration. First of all it has got 
to be considered whether this invitation on the part of the 
Nawab Wazir to the Governor-General could be legally regard- 
ed as barring the Nawab’s right to claim the benefit of that 
provision of the treaty of 1798 which gave him full authority 
in the administration of the internal matters. Again, it must be 
remembered that the letters alluded to were simple epistles com- 
municated to the Governor-General with a view to take his 
advice ; they never show any commitment on the part of the 
Nawab that he would necessarily follow the advice offered. 

If even for the sake of argument it be conceded that the 
Company possessed the rights which they exercised, was not 
the Nawab Wazir entitled to the right of moderation which 
was denied to him ? Even if it is conceded that the Company 
was within its rights to demand territorial cession it must be 
understood that the security demanded was much in excess of 
the real requirements. The actual Jumma of the ceded 
districts while under the Nawab never exceeded one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs of rupeesj under the Company it rose 


' Oudh Papers, No. 3, p. 16, 


’ Oudh Papers, No. 3, p. 9. 
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to one crore and fifty-seven lakhs of rupees. Again, no 
attempt was ever made to help the Nawab to reform the 
effete administration which was allowed to sufiPer. The per- 
petual territorial cession was apparently based on the utter 
worthlessness of the Nawab’s administration which was 
permitted to grow worse. It must again be mentioned that 
the number of the British forces computed by the British 
Government in 1801 for Oudh was inordinately large but 
curiously enough when the treaty was made the Governor- 
General did not station the same number of men there. It 
was clearly a measure for relieving the finances of the embar- 
rassed Company. Even the excuse of political necessity^ 
which Hutton puts in justification of the conduct of Lord 
Wellesley fails when it is understood that while the proceed- 
ings regarding the territorial cession were in progress the 
menace of Zaman Shah had finally disappeared. He was 
imprisoned and blinded and thus made absolutely incapable of 
pursuing any further conquests. 

It would be rather ridiculous to see the views held by 
Najmul Ghani in his Tarikh-i-Oudh when he says, 

(J.*^ 'ALo JO L.§j' A 

iaj|^ sf Lgj' ^ L«o| ^ 

(jyXAyi yyS' {jOyS- ... 

.fcLssJ ^ 'ilXo 

^ L.^' J-olo (Jila^^JCAu! ^ ^ dLG ^ 

It is difficult to agree with the extraordinary statement 
put forward by the author that the Company was 
justified in breaking all treaties or engagements so long 
as it looked after the well-being of the kingdom of Oudh. 


^ The Marquis of Wellesley and the development of the 
Company into the supreme power in India, Hutton. 

® Najmul Ghani, Tarikh-i-Oudh, Vol. I, pp. 34-35. 

P.23 
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The debates that subsequently after the resignation of 
Lord Wellesley took place in the House of Commons bring 
forth in limelight both the points of view regarding the policy 
of Lord Wellesley. ^ It has been pointed out that after the 
territorial cession the Nawab Wazir lived very happily 
and ever tried to help the English people and never made any 
complaint. The above view may at best be regarded as a 
compliment to the temperament of the Nawab and cannot in 
any way exonerate Lord Wellesley of the injustice. It must, 
however, be mentioned in all fairness to Lord Wellesley that 
he cannot be accused of corruption. He did all in the interests 
of the Company and was above all dirty politics of this type. 
Yet when all is said it must be conceded ‘that Wellesley was 
extremely impatient of all opposition, that he showed far too 
little sympathy for his opponent and an utter incapacity to 
view things through the latter’s eyes.’® The only defence of 
Lord Wellesley can be based on his purity of motives and 
devotion to duty under his charge. It is in itself a very 
diflScult and doubtful proposition to state that such a defence 
exonerates Lord Wellesley from all the harsh proceedings 
against Gudh. They are perhaps too serious to be brushed 
aside merely by this defence. 

V 

The Governor-General having been always desirous of 
visiting Oudh could not do so till the month of January, 
1802. Then he took the earliest opportunity of meeting the 
Nawab Wazir at Lucknow and ‘proceeded to state to him the 
various points arising out of the treaty of the 10th November, 
1801, which remained to be adjusted.’® The main points 

^ Oorbetfc, Parliamentary Debates, March 9, 1808, and 
March 16, 1808. 

* Roberts, Wellesley, p, 135. 

“ Minute by the Governor-General, August 16, 1802. Des- 
patches, Vol- 11, p. 672. 
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which the Governor-General emphasised were the immediate 
payment of the arrears in instalments, and the immediate 
reduction of the military administration in his country. He, 
however, promised to discuss the question of further improve- 
ment in the system of the government obtaining in Oudh. 
The Wazir seemed very much enthusiastic about the latter. 
In a subsequent conference, however, the question of reforms 
was discussed in brief outlines and there the Governor-General 
emphasised the need of having law courts and an efficient 
judicial administration with a view to curtail the powers of 
the aumils who were a source of great mischief to the peopla 
A radical reform in the revenue administration was also 
suggested by the Governor-General. Here, again, we find 
that the Nawab Wazir growing sick of the galling yoke of 
the Eesident points out to the Governor-General the necessity 
of relaxing it. * He again pleaded for a cordial cooperation 
with the Eesident. He complained that the fact that all the 
people had free access to the Eesident was subversive of all 
regularity and tended to undermine his authority. Eegarding 
the administration of justice he pointed out that it should be 
equally applicable in the Begum’s territories. The Governor- 
General, however, did not agree to the wholesale curtailment 
of the powers of the Eesident who he believed must carry on 
the affairs of the government having remained duly informed 
of all the occurrences. The cession being quite complete the 
Nawab Wazir pointed out to the Hon’ble Henry Wellesley 
that certain of the property in the ceded districts which did 
not form a part of the engagement should be given to the 
Nawab’s people and gave an account of other administrative 
affairs which were agreed to by the Governor-General. 

The question of the Nawab’s going on a pilgrimage was 
opened to the Governor-General on the 18th February, 1802. 
Lord Wellesley pointed out the pros and cons of the 


“ Despatches, Vol. 11, p. 678. 
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matter and satisfied the Wazir of the inexpediency of under- 
taking such a step at that time. He, however, made it clear 
that in ease the Nawab was convinced of his resolution he was 
free to go on pilgrimage.^ The Nawab acquiesced in the 
views expressed by the Governor-General. The question of 
the payment of the arrears now arose and the Persian 
Secretary was despatched to the Nawab for payment of the 
promised sum of eight lakhs by the Nawab. But to his infinite 
surprise and indignation the Governor-General learnt that the 
Nawab had resolved to render the payment of that sum depen- 
dent on the conclusion of an arrangement for his Excellency’s 
departure on his projected pilgrimage.® The Governor-General 
penned a strong letter to the Nawab Wazir and the reply to 
the letter is a singular instance of his timidness and weakness 
of will. He clearly writes, “My desire to conform to his 
Lordship’s wishes induced me to agree to what his Lordship 
proposed,® although in fact he wanted to go on a pilgrim- 
age and that one of his sons be invested with ‘neabut’ at 
Lucknow. The letter of the Wazir had the desired effect and 
the payment was punctually made. The Governor-General, 
however, agreed to the desire of the Nawab Wazir to go on 
the pilgrimage and Mirza Ahmad Ali Khan, the second son 
of the Nawab, was appointed the Naib. The Nawab then 
insisted on the appointment of a confidential minister as 
the channel of communication between his son and the Resi- 
dent, providing that the appointment of the confidential 
minister shall remain in the hands of the Nawab. The last 
conference between the Nawab and the Governor-General on 
24th brought all the matters under consideration. The 
Nawab Wazir’s old propositions were agreed to in substance 
in the last conference of the 24th February. 

* Minute by Governor-General, August 16, 1802, p. 683. 

“ Letter to Nawab Wazir, 20th. February, 1802, Vol. II, 
pp. 685—87. 

® Letter from Nawab Wazir to Persian Secretary, 20th 
February, 1802, Vol. II, p. 687. 
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The most important result of the series of the conferences 
which were held at Lucknow between the Nawab Wazir and 
the Governor-General was the drafting of a paper or memoran- 
dum of the final results of the discussions between the Governor- 
General and Nawab Saadat Ali Khan ‘ with a view to obviate 
all future doubts on the subject.^ The Governor-General gave 
out the general principles on which the connections between 
the two States were to be regulated in future. He made it 
clear that the reserved dominions of the Nawab shall be 
exclusively administered by his Excellency’s own officers 
although the Nawab shall always work in consultation with the 
Governor-General. The Resident, further, shall normally 
offer the advice though when ‘ the importance of the subject 
shall require ’ the Governor-General shall do it directly. 
Further, in defining the powers of the Resident it was pointed 
out that the Resident must conduct himself with the Nawab 
Wazir with respect, conciliation and attention. The reduction 
of the military establishment was soon after nearly accomplish- 
ed. Lord Wellesley, however, due to ‘pressure of other urgent 
business® could not discuss the matters relating to the 
Nawab and the Begum. 

The subsequent period till Wellesley’s resignation is rather 
uneventful. The chief interest now centres round the Mahratta 
affairs. During this time Major Ouseley was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to the Nawab Wazir in consequence of the 
strong recommendation of Sir Henry Wellesley. ‘In that 
situation Sir Gore Ouseley availed himself with judgment 
and wisdom of every opportunity to cultivate a good under- 
standing between the State of Oudh and the British power, 
whose interests in fact are inseparable.’® At the commence- 
ment of the Mahratta War in 1803 the Nawab helped the 


’ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. II, p. 691. 

“ Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol, II, p. 695. 

® Memorandum of the Public Services of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Appendix 5, Despatches, Vol. IV, p. 679. 
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Gompany with a number of horses. This magnificent offer 
was very much appreciated by Lord Lake who employed them 
in the memorable battle of Laswaree and in the pursuit and 
defeat of Holkar. 

Hunting and sports seems to be the chief pre-occupations 
of the Nawab Wazir during the period. We find references 
to his requisitions regarding dogs and horses from England. 
At one place Lord Wellesley writes to the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors, ‘I understand that His Highness (Nawab) whose 
principal amusement consists in hunting is particularly 
anxious to obtain from England a number of dogs and 
horses.’* His wishes were complied with. Sir Gore Ouseley 
the Aide-de-Camp was in full confidence of the Nawab 
Wazir and was a regular companion in his sports and amuse- 
ments. Nawab Baadat Ali Khan seems to be specially very 
fond of English manners and customs and with a surprise 
does Lord Valentia on his visit to Oudh mark the English 
influence. ‘The scene (dinner scene) was so singular and so 
contrary to all my ideas of Asiatic manners, that I could hardly 
persuade myself that the whole was not a masquerade.’® 
Even Lord Valentia in his short stay at Lucknow could 
easily feel the malign influence of Europeans over the Nawab. 
‘‘ The lowest European gentleman seems to consider himself 
as on equality with his Highness, and does not always treat 
him with respect which is his due.”® This was the observation 
of the noble traveller when all the ugly proceedings against the 
Nawab by Lord Wellesley had been completed. Lord Valentia 
then gives an account of the proceedings taken by Lord Wellesley 
against Oudh and the Nawab’s wish to abdicate. He, however, 
means to suggest that after the storm and stress of the pro- 
ceedings witnessed a few years back, the Nawab then enjoyed 
peace and harmony in his own kingdom. ‘ At present he 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. V, p. 493. 

” Travels of Lord Valentia, p. 133. 

® Ihid,, p. 134. . 
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seems to be more tranquil ..... The disaffection he might 
have experienced at the cession of a moiety of his terri- 
tory, is absorbed in the discovery, that he has more real 
revenue, and can add more to his treasure than he did when 
he paid the East India Company one hundred and twenty 
lakhs of rupees per annum.’ ^ He then testifies to the pros- 
perity of the country ceded to the Company and concludes 
that the Nawab Wazir was in a much better position at the 
time of Lord Valentia’s visit when he was already divested of a 
part of his territory, than before the territorial cession took 
place. But it must be remembered that it is not creditable 
for the Company to have lightened the burden of his adminis- 
tration in the manner they did ; it would certainly have been 
a great service to the country and the people, had the Company 
decided to promote prosperity by its help and patronage in 
the affairs of Oudh. It is no wonder that, with the parsi- 
monious habits of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, he had collected 
a huge treasure by the time of Lord Valentia’s arrival to Oudh. 
But the prosperity of the country and its ruler after the 
actual cession of the territory can hardly be construed as a 
justification for all the proceedings of Lord Wellesley. 


* Travels of Lord Valentia, p. 136. 
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THE MUSLIM LAW OF INHERITANCE 

BT 

Dk. MAHOMBD-ULLAH, S. JUNG, M.A., LL.D. 

Barrister-at-Law , Reader in Law. 

‘ Ilm-ul Faraiz the Muslim Law of Inheritance is a 
great achievement of the Muslim Jurists. In its minutest 
details it is a system rendered to perfection. It is, as Rumsey 
observes, “ the most refined and elaborate system of rules 
for the devolution of property that is known to the civilized 
world.” 

Under the Hanafi Law the heirs are divided in three 
distinct groups, and some other classes of “ special heirs ” 
follow next in order. 

1. Zav-ul-furuz, the sharers. 

2. ‘ Asha, the residuaries. 

3. Zav-ul-Arham, the Distant Kindred. 

Other classes are ; 

4. Mawld-i-Mawalat, the successor by contract. 

5. Muqirlhu bilnasab alghair, the acknowledged kins- 

man through another. 

6. Musilhu bil Jamimdl, the universal legatee. 

7. Radd alal Zaujain, the return to the husband or 

wife. 
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8. Bait-ul-mal, the Public Treasury, now the Law of 
Escheats to the State. 

There are twelve sharers, four males and eight females, 
and there are four classes of residuaries, and there are four 
groups of distant kindred. The general order of succession is 
that the sharers and residuaries may succeed jointly 
or the sharers alone may succeed exhausting the estate 
or taking by 7 'add, the return, in the absence of the 
residuaries; or the residuaries alone may succeed there 
being no conversion of sharers into residuaries or even 
by excluding remoter sharers. In default of sharers and 
the residuaries the estate devolves upon the distant kindred. 
In default of all possible kind of heirs it escheats to 
the State. 

There are twelve sharers and with residuaries the total 
list would be roughly twenty to twenty-five important heirs 
taking no account of the distant kindred. 

If a person makes an attempt to arrange their combina- 
tions in twos, threes, fours and fives, etc., he would have to 
work out at least a million illustrations, a task almost 
impracticable, if not impossible. However, following the 
general rules of exclusion and preference as laid down by the 
Muslim Jurists it is possible to reduce them to about 326 
cases, and I have made an attempt to arrange these cases in 
a systematic manner. So we have in short a compendium 
of general illustrations in which almost all conceivable cases, 
except those in which the heirs are excluded, are found with 
great facility. All what the reader has to do is to arrange 
the heirs in the fixed order as per list of heirs—and 
for any combination of heirs with that particular heir 
he must see in cases dealing with that particular heir. 
Strictly speaking it is not possible to have a combination 
of more than five different classes of heirs, for the law 
of exclusion eliminates the rest though they may be in 
existence. 


The Gemral Chart of Sharers and fiesiJmries. 

The chart represents what shares will be taken by any two heirs when co-existing together. The reader is requested to move his two fingers along any two columns of the 

heirs as shown by the arrow marks f and he will find the solution where the two fingers meet. 
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The List of Heirs 

The following is the proposed fixed order of heirs, of 
the sharers and the residuaries only. 

1. Son. 

2. Daughter, daughters. 

3. Son’s son, how low so ever. 

4. Son’s daughter, son’s daughters. 

5. Husband. 

6. Wife, wives, 

7. Father. 

8. Mother. 

9. True grandmother, true grandmothers. 

10. True grandfather. 

11. Full brother. 

12. Full sister. 

13. Consanguine brother, 

14. Consanguine sister, consanguine sisters. 

15. Uterine brother or sister or uterine brothers or 

sisters. 

16. Full brother’s son, nephew. 

17. Consanguine brother’s son, consanguine nephew. 

18. Full paternal uncle, Father’s full brother. 

19. Consanguine paternal uncle, father’s consanguine 

brother. 

20. Full paternal uncle’s son. 

21. Consanguine paternal uncle’s son. 

22. Great-uncle, Father’s father’s brother. 

23. Consanguine great-uncle, Father’s father’s consan- 

guine brother. 

24. Great-uncle’s son. 

25. Consanguine great-uncle’s son.^ 

' The distant kindred classes I, II, III, and IV will follow 
next in order, and subsequently other heirs, the successor by 
contract, acknowledged kinsman, universal legatee and the State. 
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I have dealt with the case of the son (cc) when with 
one heir, (6) when with two heirs, and (c) when with 
three heirs, and (d) when with four heirs the latter is 
really identical with the third case unless we classify 
daughter as a separate heir and not as a residuary 
along with the son. Similarly the cases of other heirs 
up to uterine brother and sister have been treated with 
one or more heirsi The list of twenty-five heirs is given 
on page 9, and the reader will see that when the son is the 
only heir, he will take the whole property, and when he 
co-exists with all the twenty-five heirs the position will be 
briefly this. The son will exclude all the heirs, viz-^ ISTos. 3 
and 4 and all the heirs from Nos. 11 to 25. The father and 
mother will exclude the heirs Nos. 9 and 10. As regards 
heirs Nos. 5 and 6 husband and wife, only one of them can 
participate at one and the same time. Thus after exclusion 
the following heirs only are left over to participate in the 
inheritance. 

1. Son along with daughter or daughters. 

2. Husband or wife as the case may be. 

3. Father. 

4. Mother. 

Thus the maximum number of heirs that can participate 
with the son in taking the inheritance are three (or four) 
only. Similarly it will be seen that the maximum number of 
heirs that can participate along with the daughter or 
daughters are four only, or utmost five vide illustration 
79 where we may include son’s daughter along with 
son’s son and No. 84 w^here we may include son’s 
son’s daughter along with son’s son’s son as residuaries 
and the number of heirs nominally may increase 
more to 6, 7, etc., by including son’s son’s son (li. 1. s.) of a 
lower degree .along, with son’s son’s daughters of higher 
degrees.' -y ■ ■ 
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GENERAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


'When any of the heirs Nos, 1 — 25 exist alone he or she 
will take the whole property. 


No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 


Illustrations of 



Illustrations of 



son or sons to- 



son or sons to- 



gether with one 



gether with two 



heir,^ 



heirs.t 


,;i :■ 

Son 

a 

5 

Son 

g of ,1 = 11 


Daughter 

1 

3 

1 

Daughter 

1 of = ^ 





Wife or wives 

i! 

2 

Son or sons ... 

l(R)t 

i 

6 

Son 

1 5 1 0 

3 01 (5 — XB' 


Husband 

1 

4 


Daughter ... | 

4 ..f S _ 5 

3 01 B — IS 

3 

Son or sons ... 

i(R) 


Father or mother 



Wife or wives 

1 

8 


or true grand- 
mother or true 

1— s 

B — IB 



, 

i(R.) 


grandfather. 


4 

Son or sons ... 
Father or mo- 

7 

Sons and daugh- 

S(R) 


ther or true 

1 

IS 


ters. 



grand mo t h e r 
or true grand- 
father 



Wife or wives 



^ The son will inherit out of the residue estate in these cases but in 
other cases of combination of anj heir with the son the former will be 
excluded vide the General Chart at the end of the book. 

(a) Son == all. 

Son’s Son or son’s daughter = excluded by the son. 
ih) Son=aIL 

Full brother = excluded by the son. 


.t 1 (R) = Residue 

t Besides these no other combination of the son with two heirs is possible 
for the heir will be excluded from participating in the, inheritance, viz : — 


(a) Son — f., 

' Father = i 
Brother = excluded,. 


ifi) -floh-'''-’" -'' ■ , ^ 

."Daughter = 

'Bhill , sister = excluded 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

8 

Sons and daiigh- 

l(R) 

13 

Son or sons ... 

3 — 4 

3 — u 


ters. 



Father or true 

1 

6 


Father or mo- 

1 


grandfather 



ther or true 
grandm other 



Mother or true 

1 

e 


or true grand- 



grandmother 



father. 

1 (R) 

14 

Son or sons 

h 

9 

Son or sons and 


True grandmo" 

1 


daughter or 



thers (maternal 



daughters. 

1 

4 


grandmot h e r, 
paternal grand- 



Husband 


mother) 


10 

Son 

< 

II 

O 

15 

Son or sons ... 

2 — 4 

S — g 


Daughter 

3 of 1 — ^ 


True grand- 

1 

B 


1 

j 

mother (mater- 



Husband 

1 


nal) 


11 

Son or sons ... 

tW 


True grandfather 

1 


Husband 

1=1% 


Illustrations of 
son or sons to- 



Father ormother 

II 


gether with three 



or true grand- 
mother or true 


heirs f 




grandfather. 


16 

Son or sons and 


12 

Son or sons ... 

31 (R) 


daughter or 

daughters. 



Wife or wives 



Husband 

1— 3 
4—12 


Father or mo- 






ther or true 

1—4 


Father or mother 

II 


gran d mother 



or true grand- 


or grandfather 



mother or true 
grandfather. 



-In cases 16 '-20 the son and daughter for purposes of convenience have been 
grouped together they are similar to cases Nos. 11—15 and in cases 20—25 the 
inclusion of daughter would make the case of the son with four heirs and 
these^ are the only cases of the son with four heirs. The distribution will 
remain unaSected, for instance in example 21 the daughter will share along 
with the son out of *the residue 6/12 the son taking twice as much as the 
daughter. Similarly in examples 22— 26 the daughter or daughters will share 
with the son or sons in the residue. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

17 

Son or sons and 

il 

21 

Son or sons ... 

A (i^-) 


daughter or 
daughters. 



Husband 

II 





Father or true 

il 


Wife or wives 



grandfather. 





Mother or true 

11 


Father or mother 

(1 


grandmother 


or true grand- 
mother or true 


(maternal) 




grandfather 


22 

Son or sons ... 

(R.) 



II 


Husband 

II 

18 

Son or sons and 




daughter or 


True grandmo- 

II 


daughters. 



thers (maternal 
and paternal) 



Father or true 
grandfather. 

i 

23 

Son or sons ... 

xlf {B.) 




Husband 


Mother or true 

1 

-& 


True grandmo- 

II 


grandm other 



ther or true 



(maternal) 



grandmothers. 


19 




True grand- 

11 

Son or sons and 

5 

W 


father. 



daughter or 
daughters. 


24 

Son or sons 

ii (R.) 





Wife or wives ... 

II 


True grandmo- 

1 

w 


Father or true 

11 


thers (maternal 



grandfather. 



and paternal) 



Mother or true 

UJjM 

ii 





grandmo th e r 

20 

Son or sons and 

11 


(maternal) 



daughter or 
daughters. 


25 

Son or sons ... 

1 a 


True grand- 

i ¥ 


Wife or wives... 

1 — a 

1 

father. 



Grandmother 

II 


True grandmo- 

1 




ther (paternal) 



Grandfather ... 

II 


F, 25 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 


Illustrations of 



llhistraiions of 



daughter toge- 



daughter toge- 



ther with one 



ther with two 



heir. 



heirs. 


26 

Daughter 

i 

32 

Daughter 

1— s 


vSon’s son li. 1. s. 

i(R.) 

I=(l + I 


Son^s son 

1 of (R.) 
^=1 

27 

Daughter 


Son^s daughter 

1 of (R.) 

by return) 





1=1 


Son’s daughter 
or son’s daug- 

+ 

11 

33 

Daughter 



ters, h. 1. s. 

|=(i + 1 


Husband 

1 

28 

Daughter 


Son’s son or 

1 (R.) 

byreturn) i 


Husband 

■i 

4 ! 


son’s son’s son 


29 

Daughter 

i=(i+i 

byreturn.) 


h.l.s. 

i=| 


Wife or wives 

i 

34 

Daughter 

30 

Daughter (i) ... 



Wife or wives ... 



by return.) 


Son’s son o r 

1 (R.) 


Mother or true 

? = (^ + IZ 


Son’s son’s son 



g ran dmother 

by return.) 


h.ls. 

II 


(i). 


35 

Daughter 

31 

Daughter^ 

i 


Father or true 

1 




grandfather. 



Father or true 

1 (R.) 



I (R.) 


grandfather or 



Son’s s 0 n 0 r 


full sister or 



son’s son’s son 



sisters or con- 
sanguine sister 



h.ls. 

i=i 


or sisters or 


36 

Daughter 


full brother or 



Mother or true 

i 


con sanguine 
brother or any 



grandmother. 



residuary 



Son’s son or 

l(R.) 


.Nos. 16—25, 



son’s son h.hs^ 



^ We baye already noted the case of fche daughter with the sou, and 
there are no other cases except the case of daughter with uterine brother 
or sister, where the latter is excluded. 


Daughter — All (| ae share and I by return) 
Uterine brother or siBter=excluded, 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

37 

Daughter 

1 = 1 

41 

Daughter (I) ... 

f inoreas- 





ed to 5 


Soh'^s daughter 

i 





or daughters. 



Son’s daughter 

1 inoreas- 



1 (R.) 


or daughters 

ed to 1 


Son’s son or 


h.I.s. (i). 



sons. 



Mother or true 

^ inoreas- 



1 of 1 (R.) 


g r a n d m other 

ed to 1 

38 

Daughter (I) ... 


(maternal or 



9 

— 


paternal) ^ 



Son’s daughter 

lofi (R) 

42 

Daughter o r 

son’s daughter 

I 9 

2— S' 


or daiighters(l). 

— a 

— jg 




Husband^ 

1 

4 


Son’s son’s son 

I of 1 (R.) 

39 

Daughter (I) 

1 of 1 (R.) 



— 


II 


Son’s son’s 

i ofl (R.) 




daughter.^- 

1 

=c 


Son’s daughter 

i of s(R.) 





0 r daughters 

— u 

— sg- 

43 

Daughter o r 

son’s daughter 

2=i 


Wife* 

1— 4 


h.ls. 

Husband 


40 

Daughter 

II 


F* a t h e r, true | 






grandfather or 



Son’s daughter 

i 


full or consan- 



or daughters 


guine sister or 



h.I.s. 



sisters. 



Father ■ or true 

§ (R.) 

44 

Daughter o r 

1 of 1 (R.) 


grandfather or 



son’s daughter 

9 


full or consan- 
guine sister or 



h.Ls. nr 



sisters or full 



Mother or true 

1 of 1 (R.) 


brother or con- 



Grandmother 

— s 
-“T® 


sanguine bro- 



(maternal or 


ther or any 
residuary 



paternal) (^) 



No,s. 16 — 25, 



Husband 

1™ 4 

4— XU 


The easier method of solvirig Nos. S8 and 39 is to first assign share to the 
husband or wife, then distribute the . residue between the daughter and the 
son’s daughter in .the ratio of their originally fixed share | and 4, the ratio is 
3 : 1 or I : J... 

^ If there were more than one, viz,^ son’s son’s sons and son^s son’s 
daughters .the residue (4) would be distributed among them,, the male 
taking the double share. 

® In problems Nos. 44 and 45 we first assign 'shares, to the husband or wife.: 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

45 

Daughter o r 

1 of s- (R.) 

48 

Daughter ' or 

11 


son's daughter 
h.l.s. ( 1 ) 

--,21 


son’s daughter 



Mother or true 

1 ofi (R.) 


Mother or true 

1 

3 


grand mother 
(maternal) (|) 



grand mo ther 
(maternal or 
paternal) 



Wife or wives ... 


True grandfather 

1 (R») 

46 

Daughter or 



or full or con- 



son's daughter 


sanguine sister 



or son’s son’s 



or sisters or 



daughter^ 



full or consan- 






guine brother 
or any residu- 



Wife or wives ... 

.1 

8 


ary Nos. 16—25 



Blather or true 

l(R.) 

j 

llhistrations of 



grandfather or 


d aught 67' together 



full or consan- 



with three heirs 



guine sister or 
sisters or full 


49 

Daughter 

II 


or consanguine 
brother or any 



Son’s son 

i of i (R.) 

47 

residuary 
Nos. 16—25 

Daughter or 

son’s daughter 

1 — 3 
2—3 


Son’s daughter 

Jofl(R.) 

— 



Husband 

II 

> 


or son’s son’s 
daughter 


50 

Daughter 

1 — 2 
2 — 3 : 





Son’s son or 1 



Mother or true 

1 

3 


son’s s 0 n’s 1 

1 (R.) 


grandmother 

(maternal) 



son’s daugh- } 
ter or son’s | 






daughters j 



Father 

|{R.) 


Husband ... 

1 


thereafter we distribute the residue between the. daughter and the mother in 
the ratio of their shares i and 3 : 1 dr I z j. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

51 

Daughter 

Son’s son^ or*! 

i=i 

56 

Daughter 

1 —12 

2 


son^s son’s | 

l(R.) 





son’s daug'h- 



Son’s son^ h.Ls. 

/i(R.) 


ter or son’s | 
daughters. j 

1 

8 


Wife or wives 

i— 8 

8 —Si 


Wife or wives 




52 

Daughter 

1 4 

2~“B 

I of 1 (R.) 


Father or true 

11 


Son’s son 


grandfather or 




= 1 


mother or true 



Son’s daughter 

.? of i(;R.) 


grandmother 



Wife or wives ... 

8 

1 

8 

57 

Daughter 

i=% 

53 

Daughter 

1 8 

2 = e 





Son’s son’s] 

§ (R.) 


Son’s son^ li.i.s. 

MR-) 


son^s daugh- > 
ter J 


Father or true 


1 





grandfather 


Father or 

B 





grandfather or 



Mother or true 

1 

B 


mother or true 



g r a ndmother 



grandmother 

2=1 


(maternal) 


54 

Daughter 

Son’s daughter^ 

Son’s son’s son^ ] 

58 

Daughter 

Son’s daughter’s 

.1 — 6 
'2— T2 ^ 

B = l% 


i 




Son’s son’s > 
daughter^ J 

l(R.) 


Son’s son’s son^ 

A (R.) 

55 

Daughter 

II 


Husband 

1— S 

4— IS 


Son’s son^ h.Ls. 

iV (R--) 

1=1% 

59 

Daughter 

1 — 1 2 


Husband 


Son’s daughter ^ 

1 4 . 


Father or true 

li 




grandfather or 
mother or true 


Son’s son’s son*^ 

(R.) 



, grandmother 



Wife or wives 

1— 8 

8— 


^ Tile result will, be the same in the case of son’s son’s son h.I.B- or son’s 
son’s daughter. 

® Whether one or more. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

60 

Daughter 


64 

Daughter 

it 


Son^s daughter 

n 


Son’s daughter 

1— 




or son’s daugh- 



Son’s son’s son 

MR.) 


ters 



Father or true 

1 


Husband 

1=^ 


grandfather or 
true grand- 



Full or consan- 

A (R.) 


mother (mater- 



guine sister or 



nal or paternal) 



sisters 


61 

Daughter 

II 

65 

Daughter 

1 — 6 

2 “ 12- 


Husband- 

II 

> 


Son’s daughter 

1—3 

8 — 13 




or son’s daugh- 


Son’s son’s son 

i of ? (B.) 


ters 




= J% 


Husband 

II 


Son’s son’s 

ioti 


Full or consan- 

A(R.) 


dauhgter 

(R.) = t'2 


guine brother 
or any residu- 


62 

Daughter 

i=l 

66 

ary Nos. 16— 25 
Daughter 

1! 


Husband 

Son’s son’s j 

i 


Son’s daughter 

II 




or son'’s daugh- 


sons ( 

Son’s son’s [ 

i (R.) 


ters 

Wife or wives 



daughters J 



Father or true 

25 





grandfather 

63 

Daughter 

1—6 

reduced 

to 

1 — 2 

B — 12 

67 

Daughter 

Son’s daughter 
or son’s daugh- 
! ters 

II II 


Son’s daughter 



reduced 



to 


Wife or wives 

''i=& 


Husband ■■ ... 

i— 8 
4—15? 

reduced 


Full or consan- 

A (R.) 


Father or true 

to xs 


guine sister or 




sisters or Ml 



gTandfather or 

reduced 


brother or oon- 



mother or true 

to /g 


sanguine 



grand mother 


J brother or any 



(maternal or 



residuary Nos. 



i;paternal):'H^y 



' i6~25' ' 
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No. 

Heirs 

' 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

■ Shares 

68 

Daughter (i)^ 

1 of i- (R.) 

71 

Daughter 

i -- 6 
— X'J 



— 21 
— 



reduced 

6 

to 









Sou^s daughter^ 

s of i (R-) 


Husband 

i. 3 

4=12- 

to 





reduced 


Mother or true 

1 of 5 (R.) 





grandmother 

1! 


Father 

11 

“4[j0 






reduced 

to 


Wife or wives 

II 



2 

TB 





Mother or true 

1 — — _^2 


69 

Daughter 

ICIh. 

II 


grandmother 

reduced 

to 






TH 



Son^s daughter 







or son’s daugh- 
ters 


72 

Daughter 

reduced 

4 —12 

to 


Father or true 

h 


Husband 



grandfather 



reduced 

3 

. IS 

to 






True grand- 

II 



Mother or true 

1 

¥ 


father 

reduced 

to 


grandmother 


i 


2 

IS 



(maternal) 



Mother or true 

II 

-po 






grandmother 

reduced 

to 

70 

Daughter 

i=i 


(maternal or 
paternal) 

A 

IS 



Son’s daughter 

1 






or son’s daugh- 


73 

Daughter 

11 



ters 



Husband 

11 



Mother or true 

1 





grandmother 


Mother or true 

II 



(maternal or 



grandmo t he r 



paternal) 



(maternal or 
paternal) 




F’ull or consan- 

i(R.) 


Puli or consan- 

12 (li.) 


guine, sister or 



guine sister or 




sisters or full 



sisters or full 




brother or con- 



brother or con- 




sanguine bro- 



sanguine bro- 




ther or any 



ther or any 




residuary' Nos « 



residuary Nos. 




,16—25. 



16—25 




, ^ Here we first assign tlie share to the wife, then we distribute the Inherit- 
ance among the first three heirs in the ratio of their shares, J, S : 1 : 1, 
or S/5, 1/6 and 1/6. 
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No. 

'V ' Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 


Illustrations of 


76 

Daughter 

1 = 1 


daughter to- 
gether with 



Son’s son and \ 



four heirs. * 



¥ 

son’s daughter J 

74 

Daughter 

i == 1% 


Father or true 

1 




grandfather 



Son’s son and ] 

A (R.) 


Mother or true 

h 


son’s daughter J 



grandmother 



Husband 


77 

Daughter 

i=§ 


Father or true 



Son’s son and 1 

1 


grandfather or 
mother or true 



: son’s daughter j 



grand mother 
(maternal or 
paternal) 



True grandfather 

i 





True grandmother 

1 

75 

Daughter 

i=M 

78 

Daughter 

i=ii 


Son’s son and \ 
son’s daughter j 

(R.) 


Son’s son 

a'sCR.) 


Wife or wives 



Wife or wives ... 

1— B 
8—25 


Father or true 



Father or true 

1 4 
¥ — 25 


grandfather or 
mother or true 


grandfather 




grandmo t her 



Mother or true 

1 _ 4 
¥ — 2,5 


(maternal or 



grandmother 


paternal) 



(maternal) 



Son^s son one or more with son’s daughter one or more take as residuaries 
the son’s son taking the double share? vtV., in example 74, 

Son’s son =2/3 of 1/12 = 2/36, 

Son’s daughter = 1/3 of 1/12 = 1/36. 

Since son’s son and son’s daughter are grouped together as residuaries 
illustrations Nos. 74—77 are really cases of the daughter with three heirs 
only. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

79 

Daughter 

5=xl 

83 

Daughter 

1 — 3 

2— If 


Son^s son^ 

A 


Son’s daughter 

1 


Wife or wives ... 



Son’s son’s son ) 
Son’s son’s > 

§ (R.) 


True grandfather 



daughter J 



True grand- 

11 


Father or true 



mother (mater- 
nal or paternal) 


grandfather or 
mother or true 






grand mot her 


80 

Daughter 

Son’s daughter 

1-^ 6 

2~ JTJ 

i = A 


(maternal or 
paternal) 

1 — 12 

2 — 25 


84 

Daughter^ 


Son’s son’s son ] 




II 


Son’s son’s > 
daughter J 



Son’s daughter 

2^ (R.) 




Son’s son’s son 


Husband 

1—3 

4 


Wife or wives 


81 

Daughter 

1 — 12 
2—72? 


Father or true j 

11 

r=>ki 


Son’s daughter 

< 

II 


grandfather or 
mother or true 



Son’s son’s son ] 



grandmother 



Son’s son’s > 

(R.) 


(maternal or 



daughter J 


paternal) 



Wife or wives 

1— 3 

8 —2? 

85 

Daughter 

2=1 

82 

Daughter 

1 — 3 
2--^ 


Son’s daughter ] 
Son’s son J 

i(R.) 


Son’s son \ 

i (R.) 





Sod’s daughter j 


Father or true 

h 



1 

1 

grandfather 



True grandfather 

i 

i 

i 

Mother or true 

i 




grandmother 



True grandmother 

i 


(maternal) 



^ With son*8 daughter it will become a case of fire heks. 

® This can be converted into a case of five heirs by including Son^s son^s 
'daughter along with the son’s son’s son as residuaries and the number of heirs 
may be further increased if we include son’s- son’s daughters of higher degrees 
along with son’s son’s son’s son h. 1. s. of a lower degree. 

F. 26 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

86 

Daughter 

i (R.) 

89 

Daughter 

l = i|re^ 

duced to If 

Son’s daughter 1 



Son’s daughter 

1 = 2 ^ re- 


Son’s son J 


duoed to St 


True grand- 

1 


Wife or wives 

e = ^ re- 


father 




duced to Sr 


True grand- 

J 


Father 

re- 


mother 




duoed to Sf 

87 

Daughter 

2 re- 


Mother or true ... 

1=2% re- 


duoed to 


grand mother 
(maternal) 

duoed to Si 



Son’s daughter 

re- 
duced to 15 

90 

Daughter 

1=11 re- 

duoed to If 



Husband 

re- 
duced to 


Son’s daughter 

^ re- 





or son’s daugh- 

duoed to Sr 


Father 

re- 


ters 




duced. tOi^^ 


Wife or wives ... 

8 re- 

duced to 


Mother or true 

re- 


True grand- 



grand mother 
(maternal) 

duced to 115 


father 

duced toSr 



re- 


Mother or true 

re- 

88 

Daughter 


gr and mother 

duced to Sr 


duced to i®5 


(maternal o r 
paternal) 




Son’s daughter 

duced to 15 

91 

Daughter 



Husband 

4 re- 


Son’s daughter 




duced to i®5 


or son^s daugh- 
ters. 



True grand- 

|=A ^*6- 


Husband 

1=1% 


father 

duoed to 1^5 


Full brothers, full 

CR.) 





sisters, or con- 



Mother or true 

| = re- 


sanguine bro- 



grandmother 

duced to 15 


thers, sisters 



(maternal o r 


or any residu- 



paternal) 



ary Nos. 16—25 



Examples 90 to 96 are really cases of the daughter with three heirs since 
we can group the brother and sistei- as residnaries. 
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“n 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

92 

Daughter 

II 

95 

Daughter 

1 — 12 

2— 


Son’s daughter or 



Wife or wives... 

1— 8 

8 — 


son^s daughters 
Wife or wives 

8 

1 

Mother or true 

1—4 

B—m 




grand mother 



Full brothers, 



(maternal or 



full sisters or 
consanguine 


paternal) 




brothers, con- 



Pull brothers, 

55 (R-) 


sanguine 



sisters or con- 



sisters or any 
residuary 
Nos. 16—25 



sanguine bro- 
thers or sisters. 







93 

Daughter 

1 — 8 
2—1^ 


Illustrations of 



Son’s daughters 

1 

B 


daughters with 






one heir. 



1 Mother or true 

B 





grandmother. 

96 

Daughters 

n 



Full brothers, 

^ (R.) 




full sisters or 


Son’s son, h.l.s. 

1 


oonsa n g u i n e 



or father or 



brothers, con- 



true grand- 



sanguine sis- 



father or full 



ters or any 



brother, sister 



residuary 



or consanguine 



Nos. 16 — 25. 

II 


brother or sis- 
ter or any 


94 

Daughter 


residuary 
Nos. 16-25. 




Husband 

II 




Mother or true 

II 

97 

Daughters 



grand mother 
(maternal o r 



by return) 


paternal) 



Husband 

1 

¥ 


Pull brothers, 

(R.) 





Pu 11 . sisters 

98 

Daughters 



or consanguine 
brothers, or sis- 



. by return) 


ters. ' 

! 

i 


1 Wife or wives ... 

■ 1 
. 8 


Examples 90 to 95 are really cases of the daughter with three heirs since 

we can group the brother and sister as residuaries. , : 
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No. 


99 


iOO 


101 


102 


Heirs 


Shares 


103 


Daughters 


Mother or true 
crraudmothers. 


i = t in- 
creased to# 


^increased 


Illustrations of 
daughters to^ 
gether with 
two heirs. 

Daughters 

Son’s s 0 n 0 r 
son’s sons 

Son’s daughter 
or son’s 
daughters. 

Daughters 

Son’s son 

Husband 

Daughters 

Son’s son o r 

Son’s son’s son 
h.l.s. 

Wife 

Daughters 

Son’s son h.l.s,,.. 

Father or true 
grandfather or 
mother or true 
gr an dmother 
(maternal o r 
paternal) 


No. I Heirs 


^—8 

IS 




(R.) 




t — if 


(H.) 


'2T 


l = t 


im 


106 


104 I Daughters 

Husband 

Father or true 
grandfather 

105 I Daughters 
Husband 

Mother or true 
gran dmother 
(maternal o r 
paternal) 


107 


108 


Daughters 

Husband 

B’ull brother or 
sister or con- 
sanguine bro- 
ther or sister 
or any re- 
siduary Nos. 
16—25. 

Daughters ... 

Wife or wives... 

Father or true 
grandfathei\ 

Daughters IN., 

Wife 8 

Mother or true 
grandmother | 
(maternal or 
paternal) 


Shares ■ 


- 8 
-12 


re- 

>1% 


1=-’^ re- 
duced to 1 % 

I— 

diiced to 1 % 


= f2re- 

1 3 

l=isre- 

' 1^3 


1 _ 
13" 


re- 

|duoed to ^ 


' A" 




12 


12 


(R.) 


r- 15 

8—54 


„ 3 
”2? 


5 

24 


(R.) 


tof 


MR.) 

8—40 


I of I (R.) 

^40 


Here we first assign to the wife her share f, thereafter distribute the 
residue i between the other two heirs in terms of their share | and 
4:6 or 4/6: 1/6, 
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No. 

Meirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

109 

Daughters 

3— SI' 

113 

Daughters 







Pull brother 1 

i 



Wife or wives... 

1—. 3 

8“-" 23- 


Pull sisters or 1 
consanguine } 

s (R.) 





brother and | 




Full brother or 



sisters. J 




sister or con- 







sanguine bro- 







ther or sister 



Ilhistration of 



or any residu- 



daughters toge- 

“ 



ary Nos. 



ther with three 



16—25 



heirs. 



110 

Daughter 

f =1 

114 

Daughters^ 


3 ^ A 





Son’s sons ... 1 




F'ather or true 
grandfather 

1 

?5 


[ 

Son’s daugh- I 


iVCi-) 





ters J 




Mother 

1 

6 

i 

Husband 

. 

;i =1% 

Ml 1 

Daughters 


115 

Daughters 


‘4 1 6 

3 "25 


Mother or true 

i 






grand mo ther 


Son’s sons ... 

1 



(maternal o r 
paternal) - 



Son’s daughters 

i 

j 



True grandfather 

1 

?3 


Wife 


1 .1 3 

i 

112 

Daughters 

8 — ST 

MB 

Daughters 

. 

1 i=l 


Mother or true 

1 

B 


Son’s sons ' 




grandmother 


i 1 

i Son’s daugh- 1 

[ 

I i(R.) 



F^ull brother or 

1 

B 


ters , J 

1 



sister or con- 




i 


sanguine bro- 



^ Father or true 

I ' 1 

j 'd' 


ther or sister. 



1 grandfather 


i 


^ .Examples 114, 115.116 and 117, are also similar to Nos* 101— tOS and the 
result will be .the. same . if instead of the son’s sons we had son’s son’s son 
h. I 8. of lower degree. The . son’s son’s son h. 1. s, and the son’s daughter of 
equal or higher degree will inherit as xesiduaries. 
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No. 


117 


118 


119 


Heirs 


Daiigiiters 


Son’s sons 

Son’s daugh- 
ters 

Mother or true 
grandmother 


Daughters^ 


Son’s sons 

Feather or true 
grandfather 

Wife or wives... 

Daughters 

Son’s sons 

Wife or wives 

Mother or true 
grandmother 


120 I Daughters 


Husband 


Father or true 
grandfather 


Mother or true 
grandmo th er 
(maternal) 


Shares 




(R.) 


- 3 6 
' 2 ' 4 ' 


24 


1 — 4 
6 24 


8 — 54 


-54 


5^ (H.) 


No. 


Heirs 


Shares 


121 1 Daiigiiters 


Husband' 




= 12 re- 


122 


True grand- 
father 


^ 1 3 
•I =12 re- 
duced to 
re- 
duced to 


1% 


, 8 
’15 


- S 
”15 


128 


= 54 


True grand- b- = i 5 
mother (pater- reduced to 
nai) 

Daughters 

Husband 

Pull brothers, 
sisters or con- 
sanguine bro- 
ther, sisters 

Daughters 

Wife or wives ,, 


^ (li.) 


15 


S — 54 


i=f5 
duoed to j 5 


4 — re- 
kluced to j% 


i— 15 
duced to^^s 


I— re- 
duced to 


i24 


Father or true 
grandfather 

Mother or true 
grand mother 
(maternal) 

Daughters 


Wife or wives ... 


True grand' 

father 

True grand- 

mother 


.3—24 

cluoed to If 


re- 

duced to 2 t 


= 5% 


re- 


2 __ 4 
e“54 

reduced to 

4 

5T 


.1=11 re- 


' 27 


= 54 


re- 

jduced to 2^7 


l~54 re- 


57 


, 1=5% 

|diioed to sV 


In 


^ examples U8 and 119 the i3Mlt will be the sam if we group 
son’s daughter along with son’s son, they both wiU inherit as residuaries, and 
the number of heirs will be increased toHonr. 
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No. 


125 


126 


127 


128 


Heirs 


Daughters 


Wife or wives 

Mother or true 
grandmother 

Pull brothers or 
sisters or oon- 
san guine 
brothers or 

sisters, or any 
residuary Nos. 
16—25 

Daughters 

Wife or wives ... 

Pull brothers, ^ 
full sisters or 1 
consanguine }• 
brothers, sis- \ 
ters. J 

Daughters 

Mother . 

Pull brothers 

Pull sisters or 
consanguine 
brot hers, 
sisters J 

Daughters 

True grand- 
mother 

Pull brothers, 

Puli sisters or | 
consanguine 
brot h e rs , 
sisters J 


Shares 


if — 16 

a — 


1 - 




'A 


•A 


(E.) 


2 16 
a =2? 


. 8 




(E.) 


| — a 


1 

0 




i m 


No. 


129 


1 30 


Heirs 


131 


Illustrations of 
daughter together 
with four heirs. 


Daughters 


Son’s son 
Son’s daugh- 
ter 


Wife or wives 


Pather or true 
grand f ather 
Mother or true 
gran dmother 
(maternal or 
paternal) 


Daughters ‘ 


Son’s daughters,^ 
Son’s son’s sons, 
Son’s son’s 
daughters 


Husband 


Daughters 

Son’s daughter, 

I Son’s son’s sons, 

I Son’s son’s 
j daughters 

I Wife or wives ... 


Shares 


^ 16 
.‘J 


S'? 


^(E.) 


> 3 
“2? 




8 — 1% 


IS- 


(E.) 


1 _ 8 
4 — 


-16 

*2? 


m 


(B.) 


‘2? 


^ In examples 130, and 131 son's son's daughter of a lower degrt^e, and the 
son's daughter are made reaidiiaries. with the son’s son's son (he may even be 
of a lower degree) they all Inherit as residuaries. 
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No. 

1,1111, . , II 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. i 

H,eirs 

Shares 

132 

Daiigliters 

.•{ — 2'^ 

i38 

Son’s son or 'i 






sons 1 



Wife or wives ... 

i a 
» — 

1 

Son’s daughter f 

a 1 1 H. 




i 

or daughters ] 



Mother 


1 

Father or inofhcr 

'1 


Full brother, 1 



.or true grand- 



Pull sister or j 

ii (li.) 

i 

mother or true 



consauguine f 
brother, sister J 


■ 

grand fill lier 

Son^s son or sons 

t\ (R). 




139 


Illustrations of 
son^sson together 



Husband 

5 _ a 

.,i J 


with one heir. 



Father or mother 

1^2 

133 

Son’s son 



or true grand- 


Son’s daughter 

1 

3 


mother or true 
grandfather 


134 

Son’s son or 

4 (H) 





sons 


140 

Son’s son or 

M (H.) 





sons 


Husband 

1 

. 4 


Wife or wives ... 

1 '.a . 

135 

Son’s son or 

?• (R) 




sons 



Father or mother 

1^4 

, u-sr 

r ■ ' ■ 


Wife or wives 



or true grand- 


.1 

H 


mother or true 
grandfather 


Son’s son o r 

136 

l(R) 





sons 


141 

Son’s son or sons 

i (R.) 


Father or mother 

1 


Father or true 1 

i 


or true grand- 
mother or true 



grandfather 



grandfather 



Mother or true 

1 

iS 





gran dmother 



Illustrations of 
son's son together 



(maternal) 



with two heirs. 


142 

Son’s son or sons 

t(R-) 

137 

Son’s son or I 





sons [ 

Son’s daughter j 

1 (R) 


True grand- 

mother 

1 


or daughters J 

1 





Wife or wives ... 

1 1 
j 


.True, ,, ^grand- 
.'/father' 

,. . 1 

1 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 


Illustrations of 


146 

Son’s sons] 



souses son together 



Son’s daugh- > 

1 (it.) 


with three heirs* 



ters J 


143 

Son’s son or'l 



True grand- 

% 


sons 




father 




/a (R .) 



i 


Son’s daughter 




True gran d - 


or daughters J 



mother 


Husband 


II 

147 

Son’s son or 

1% (R-) 






sons 



Blather or mother 

II 





or true grand 

- 


Husband 

II 


mother or true 






grandfather 




Father or true 

II 






grandfather 


144 

Son’s son or"^ 



Mother or true 

II 


sons 




grandmother 


Son’s daugh- 


(R-) 





ter or daugh- 



148 

Son’s son or 

(R.) 


ters 




sons 


Wife or wives .. 


II 


Husband 

II 


Father or mother 

II 


True gran d - 

II 


or true, grand- 



father 


mother or true 






grandfather 




I’riie g r a n d - 

II 






mother 

145 

Son’s son o r1 







sons 1 



149 

Son’s son or 

M (R.) 




i(R.) 


sons 


Son’s daughter 







, or daughters , 




Wife or wives 

(1 


Father or true 

i 


Father or true ■ 

II 


grandfather 




grandf a t h e r 


Mother or true 

i 


Mother or true 

II 


grand mo the r 



grand m o t li e r 


(maternal) 




(maternal) 



* Illustrations Nosr 143 — 146 are similar to 139 — 142. 
F. 27 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

150 

Son’s son or sons 

Ji {K>) 

154 

Son’s daughter 

i=(^+i 

by return) 


Wife or wiTes 



Husband 

1 


’'rrue grand- 

1“ A 





mother 

155 

Son’s daughter 

l=il+i 

by I'eturn) 



True g i‘ a n d - 



Wife or wives 

1 


father 








156 

Son’s daughter 

1 


Illustration of 






son's son to- 



li’ather or true 

1 

S' 


g ether wit h 
four heirs 



grandfather or 
full brother or 





sister or con- 


151 

Son’s sons! 



sanguine bro- 



Son’s daugh- > 

(K) 


tlier or sister or 



ters J 



any residuary 
Nos. 16—25 



Wife or wives ... 


157 

Son’s daughter 

II 


True grand- 

II 


increased 


mothers^ (mater- 
nal and paternal) 




to 1 





Mother or true 

B 


Illustrations of 



gran d m other 

increased 


son’s daughter 
together ivith 




to J 


one heir.f 



Illustrations of 


152 

Son’s daughter.... 

h 


Husband to- 






gether with 



Son’s son’s son. .. 

i (R.) 


one heir. 


153 

Son’s daughter 

1 _ 3 

increased 

158 

Husband 

^ . 1 . 



to f 







Mother, father, 

i = (b i 


Son’s sons , 

1 

B’ 


true grand- 

by return) 


daughter o r 

increased 


mother or true 


daughters 

to 


grandfather 



* Similar to the case of three heirs, vstfe No. 144, and when with 

husbaifi<i No. 143, 

t Wq do not propose to state all cases of son’s daughter with two or 
more heirs ; their cases are identical with the cases of daughter or daughters 
with other heirs as stated in previous cases. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

159 

Husband'^ 


163 

Husband 

1 a 
2-"<S 





True g r a n d - 

S 


Pull brothers, 

i (H ) 


mother (mater- 



or sisters or 


nal or paternal) 

1 (H ) 


consanguine 



True grand- 


brothers or sis- 



father or full 



ters or any 



brother or con- 



residuary Nos. 



sanguine bro- 



16-25 



ther or any 
residuary Nos. 






16—25 



Illustrations of 






Hush and t o - 
gether with two 


164 

Husband 

1 — 8 

2— IS 


heirs. 




reduced to 

8 

160 

Husband 

1 8 
# — ?T 








Mother 

1 — 2 


Father 

§ofi=§ 



reduoed to 

2 

-B 


Mother 

i of i = | 


Full sister or 

1 — 8 
2—^ 




consanguine 

reduoed to 

161 

Husband 

1 --.3 


sister 

8 

E 


F'ather 

1 (H*) 

165 

Husband 

i — 3 

o — 


True grand- 

1 





mother (mater- 
nal) 


Mother 

1 — 2 
3—55 





i Uterine brother 

1 

162 

Husband ... 

1 


or uterine sister 



Mother 

i 1 — 2 

'S' — la 



l — 3 




166 

Husband 


True grand- 

i(R.) 


Mother or true 



father or full 


i . 


brother or con- 
sanguine bro- 



grandmother 

1 (R.) 


ther or any 



Full brothers or 


residuary Nos. 



c 0 n s a n guine 



16-25 



brothers 



^ Similar -will be the case if the husband were to oo-exist with any distant 
kindred class (i) or (ii) or (iii) or (tv) or with the successor by contract or the 
acknowledged kinsman or the universal legatee but in absence of ail these the 
residue will devolve upon the husband by return 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

167 

Husband 



Mother or true 
grandmother 

1 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters 

i=i 

168 

Husband 

re-^^ 
duoed to i 


Mother or true 
grandmother 

1=1 re- 
duced to i 


Hull or consan- 
guine sisters 

i = i re- 
duced to 1 

169 

Husband 

i 


R^ull brothers 

Full sisters or 
consanguine 
brothers or sis- 
ters 

1 

1 i(R.) 

1 

J 

17G 

Husband 

11 


True grand- 
mother (J) 

2 of 

i (R.)=4 


Uterine brother 
or uterine sis- 
ter (|) 

2 of 1 ^(R.) 

=4 

171 

Husband 

5 = 1 


or consan- 
guine brother 
or brothers or 
any residuary 
Nos. 16 — 25. 

1 (R.) 


Uterine brother 
^ or sister 

1 

E 


No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

172 

Husband 

1=1 


B^ull or consan- 
guine brother 
or brothers or 
any residuary 
Nos. 16—25 

i(R.) 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters 

I— .2 
3—1 

178 

Husband 

1=1 re- 
duced to f 


FnW sister 

1=1 re- 
duced to f 


Consanguine sis- 
ter or sisters 

1 reduced 
to 7 

174 

Husband 

1=1 re- 
duced to 1 


Pull or consan- 
guine sister 

1=1 re- 
duced to I 


Uterine brother 
or sister 

J reduced 
to 1 

175 

Husband 

l=§ re- 

duoed to g 


Full sister o r 
cons anguine 
sister 

1=1 re- 
duced to, 1 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters or 
brother and sis- 
■ ter. 

l=§ re- 
duced to I 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

176 

■ 

' 

Husband 

1 = 1 re-^ 
duced to f; 


sisters or 
cons an guine 
sisters. 

2—4 

diiced to 1 


Uterine brother 
or sister. 

1 I educed 
to H 

177 

Husband 

2 =s re- 
duced to 1 


Full sisters or 
c 0 n s an guine 
sisters. 

3 = t re- 
duced to 1 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters or 
brother and 

sister. 

1 9 

3 = 1 re- 
duced to 1 


Husband 

2=1 re- 
duced to f 


T rue grand- 
father. 

1 reduced 
to 


Full sis t er o r 
consanguine 
sister. 

2=1 re- 
duced to f 

178 

Husband 

i — g 
2—^ 


Uterine brother 
or sister. 

i 


■Full or consan- 
guine. In’Qther 
.or any residu- 
duary.' Nos. 
,i6.-~-85. . 

|(R.) 

1 


No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

179 

Husband 

I — . n 

2— 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters or one 
uterine brother 
and sister. 

Is 


Full liroHier or 

0 0 n s a n g nine 
brother or any 
residua r y 
Nos. l6-'~25. 

-h (R.) 


Illustrations of 
Husband toge- 
ther with three 
heirs. 


180 

Husband 

1 


Mother or true | 
grandmother. 

i 

1 

F^ull sisters 

Full brothers or 
c 0 n s a n g nine 
brothers and 
sisters. 

1 

’ l(R.) 

1 

1 

J 

181 

Husband 

Mother, or true 
grandmother. 

jj 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters. 


182 

Husband 

Mother or true 
grandmother. 

duced .to i 
1 reduced 
to M 


Full sister ... 

. 1 — g 
duced to fi 


Consanguine sis- 
ter. 

1 reduced 
.to g 
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No. Heirs 


Shares No. Heirs 


Shares ' 


Husband 


Mother or true 
grandmother. 

Full sister or 
cons an g nine 
sister. 


2=1 re- 
diioed to I 


i reduced 
to 8 


duced to ; 


Husband 

Mother or true 
grandmother 

Full sister or | 
sisters I 

Pull brother | 
or brothers 


Uterine brother J reduced 
or uterine sis- to i 


Husband 


1=1 reduc- 
ed to I 


184 Husband 


Mother or true ^ reduced 
grandmother. to | 


I Mother or true | reduced 
I grandmother to § 

Pull sister ... i = §reduo- 
ed to I 

Consanguine | reduced 


Pull sister or con- i=|re- 188 Husband 
; sanguine sister, duced to | 


T w 0 or more 
j uterine bro- 
thers or sisters. 


185 Husband 


1=1 re- 


grandmother 

Pull brothers or 
0 o n s a nguine 
brothers or any 
residuary Nos. 
16—25 


|(R.) 


Mother or true ^ reduced 
grandmother. to i 


Uterine brother 
or uterine 
sister 

Husband 


=-|reduc- 


sisters 


i=f re- 


oonsanguine duced to | 
sisters. 


Mother or true | reduced 
grandmother to ^ 


Uterine brother | reduced 
I or uterine sister to | 


I’ull sister or i=f re- 
consangui n e duced to f 
sister 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

190 

Husband 

2=1 reduo- 


Illustration of 




ed tox^ 


the husband 
together with 



Mother or true 

1 reduced 


four heirs. 



grandmother 

to 1^5 




Pull sisters or 

1=1 red lie- 

193 

Husband 

1 — 1% 

2 


Gonsan g u i n e 
sisters 

ed to tIj 


Mother or true 

1 

E 





grandm o t h e r 


Uterine brothers 

re- 





or sisters 

duoed to ^ 


Pull brother, 


191 




sister or con- 

> 1 R. 

Husband 

i=f reduc- 


sanguine bro- 



ed to 3 ^ 


ther, sister 

J 


Mother or true 

i reduced 


Uterine brother, 



grandmother 

to 


or sister* 


Pull sisters or 

1=1 reduc- 





consan gu in e 

ed to 


Illustrations of 



sisters 

Uterine brothers 



wife or wives 
together with 



i = i re- 


one heir,']'' 



or sisters 

duced to x ®(5 






194 

Wife or wives ... 

1 

; ¥ 

192 

Husband 

l=§ 


Pather or mother 

i (R.) 


True g r a n d- 

i 


or true grand- 
mother or true 

1 

1 


mother 



grandfather 



Uterine brother 

■■ i 

195 

Wife or wives ... 

1 


or sister 



Pull brother or 

1 (R-) 


Pull brother or 

B' (H.) 


sister or con- 


consan gu i n e 



sanguine bro- 



brother or any 



ther or sister or 



residuary Nos. 



any residuary 





1 

Nos. 16-— 25t 

1 


* This case is similar to No. 192, here the Pull sister is taken as a separate 

heir. 

t Similarly the residue will go in default of these heirs to the distant 
kindred class (i) or (ii) or (iii) or (iv) or to the successor by contract or the 
acknowledged kinsman, or the universal legatee; but in absence of all these it 
will devolve under the Hanah Law upon the wife. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Eleirs 

Shares 


Illustrations of 


200 

Wife or wives ... 

„ 4=1% re- 


wife or ivives 




■duoed to Tff 


together taith 






two heirs. 



Mother 

3 = ^ re- 
duced tOi% 

196 

Wife or wives ... 

1 

4 


One full sister 

i = re- 





or 01U4 cons I in- 

duced to 


F'ather 

Sof|(R) 


guine sister 







1 

4 



3 of I (R) 

201 

Wife or wives ... 


Mother 


Mother (:l = |) ... 

iofi (R) 
=1 

1 

— 4 

197 

Wife or wives ... 






Uterine brother 

i of 1 (R.) 


Father 

(R.) 


or u t e r i n e 
sister (i) 

1 

— 4 


True grand- 





mother (mater- 
nal) 


202 

Wife or wives ... 

1 — 3 

4— 





Mother or true 


198 

Wife or wives .. 

1 3 


grandmother 


Mother 

3 = ^2 

A (R.) 


Pull or consan- 
guine brothers 

(B.) 


True gran d- 




father or full 

203 

Wife or wives ... 

1 

■4 


brother or con- 
sanguine bro- 



Mother or true 

3 Of 1 (R.) 


ther or any 
residuary iVos. 



grandmother (|) 

1 

— 4 


16—25 



Utei’ine brothers 

I of 1 (R.) 



1 3 

4— 


or sisters or bro- 

= 1 

199 

Wife or wives... 


th er and sister 






(i=l) 



'Frue g r a n d- 


204 

Wife or wives ... 

4 re- 


mother 




duced to 


True gran d- 

(R.) 


Mother or true 



father or bro- 
ther or consan- 



grandmother 

duced to 


guine brother 



Pull or oonsan- 

1 ='j% re- 


or any resi- 
duary Nos. 



:.guine sisters ■ 

duced to 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

205 

Wife or wives ... 

1 

4 

210 

Wife or wives ... 

1 4 

i— 


Pull brothers ^ 



Pull sister or 

iof|(R.) 


Pull sisters or 1 
consanguinej 
brothers, sisters/ 

i(R.) 


cons anguine 
sister (i=|) 

=xV 

I of 1 (R.) 




Uterine brother 

206 

Wife or wives ... 



or sister J 



True grand- 

lofljR.) 

211 

Wife or wives ... 

1 3 

4— IS- 


mother d) 

= 8 



reduced to 



i of 1 (R.) 



3 

IS 


Uterine brother 





or one uterine 

3 

— 8 


Pull sister or 

2=1% 


sister (^) 



cons anguine 
sister 

reduced to 
1% 

207 

Wife or wives... 







Uterine brothers 

i=x\ 


Pull or oonsan- 

* (R.) 


or sisters 

reduced to 


guine brothers 
or any resi- 
duary Nos, 


212 


A 


16—25 


Wife or wives ... 

1 =1% 


Uterine brother 




reduced to 


or one uterine 
sister 




A 





Pull sisters or 

1 = j% 

208 

Wife or wives... 

1 

0 0 n s a nguine 
sisters 

reduced to 

A 



Pull brother or 

A (K.) 




0 0 n s anguine 

i 


Uterine brother 

1 — 2 


brother or any 
residuary Nos. 
16-25 



or sister 

reduced to 

la 


Uterine brothers 

1 4 

3—12 

213 

Wife or wives ... 

3 


and sisters 



reduced to 






A 

209 

Wife or wives 

1— 4 

4— Ig- 


Puli sisters or 

8 

a — 


Pull sister (|=|} 

1 of l(R.) 


oonsan g uine 

reduced to 



sisters 

■ 8 



0 0.11 s' a, n guine 

i of 1 (R.) 


Uterine brothers 

J- 4. 

3=1%, 



or sisters or 

reduced to 


sister or sis- 

=x% 


brother and 



ters ( J) 



sister 


W.. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

214 

Wife or wives... 

14 

4— 

218 

Wife or wives ... 

1^8 

4— Iff 






reduced to 


Tme grand" 

1 of 1 (R) 



/a 


mother | 






lof|(R.) 


Mother or true 


Pull sister or 


grandmother 

reduced to 


cons anguine 
sister (|=§) 

— , 9 
— 



1% 




Pull sister 

2==I®ff 

215 

Wife or wives ... 




reduced to 








Uterine brother 





or sister 



0 0 n s a Dguine 






sister 

reduced to 


Full or oonsan- 

7 



h 


guine brother 
or any resi- 


219 

Wife or wives ... 

i=T^ff 


duary Nos. 




reduced to 


16-25 

I, 3 



A 

216 

Wife or wives ... 


Mother or true 

1—2 

n—iff 


Uterine brothers 

i 4 


grandmother 

reduced to 


and sisters 




A 


Pull or consan- 

.5 

T5 


Pull sister or 

1=1% 


guine brother 



cons anguine 

reduced to 


or any resi- 
duary Nos. 



sister 

1% 


16—25 



Uterine brother 

^=1% 





or uterine sis- 

reduced to 


Illustrations of 

1 


ter. 

T% 


wife or wives 
together with 


220 

Wife or wives ... 

4=1% 


three heirs. 




reduced to 






1% 

217 

Wife or wives 


Mother or true 

1—. 2 


; Mother or true 

1=^1% 


grandmother 

reduced to 


grandmother 



1% 


Pull sisters "1 

Puli brothers, | 
consanguine v 



Pull sister or 
corns anguine 
sister 

reduced to, 
1% 


/■' brothers, sis- 

/./.yters." ' , 



Uterine brothers 





and sisters 

reduced to 






A ^ 


I 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

221 

Wife or wives ... 


l=T% 

i 

224 

Wife or wives ... 

4 — fi 




reduced to 









Mother or true 






grandmother. 

1—2 
"6 — 12 


Mother or true 





grandmother 


reduced to 


Full brother or 

A 




2 

15 


b r 0 t li e r s or 
consan guine 



Full sisters or 

8 

S— 12- 


brother or bro- 



cons anguine 

reduced to 


thers 



sister 


8 

15 


Uterine brother 







or uterine 



Uterine brother 

1—2 


sister 



or uterine sis- 


reduced to 





ter 


15 

225 

Wife or wives ... 

1 3 

4 — I '’2“ ^‘e- 







diioed to 

222 

Wife or wives ... 




Mother or true 

i^i^ re*^ 






grandmother 

diiced to 


Mother or true 




grandmother 




Two or more 

j*e- 






full or consan- 

duced to j%' 


Full brothers or 1 




guine sisters 


sisters or con* j 
s an g u i n e 1 

> , 

1^2 (R.) 


Uterine brothers, 

re- 


brothers or ] 




sisters 

duced to 


sisters J 

i 




4 





226 

Wife or wives . . . 

1 — 8 

4 — 

223 

Wife or wives ... 


1 3 

4 —12 


Mother 

4 — 4 

5 TiT 




reduced to 


Uterine brother 

1— 2 
n — If 




IS 


or sister 






Full or consan- 

3 

12 


Mother or true 


guine brother 



grandmother 


reduced to 


or any resi- 





2 

IS 


duary Nos. 
16--.25. 



Full sister 


1—6 

2 —12 

227 

Wife or wives ... 

.1, _ ,.o 




reduced to 


Mother 

i ^2^ 




6 

IS 


j Full sister 

,1 — 6 






Consan guine 

A CR.) 


Cons a n guine 

1—2 

S““l^ 


brother or any 


sister 


reduced to 


residuary Nos. 





2 

IS 


16—25. 

1 
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No. 


228 


229 


230 


Heirs 


Wife or wives . 

Mother or true 
grandmother. 

Fall sisters or 
consanguine 
sisters. 

Uterine brothers 
sisters. 

Wife or wives... 

True grand- 
mother. 

Uterine brother 
or sister. 

Full brother or 
consangu i n e 
brother or any 
residuary 
Nos. 16—25 


llhistrations of 
wife or wives 
together with 
four heirs. 

Wife or wives 
Mother or true 
grandmother 


Full brothers 
Full sisters or 
consanuigne 
br 0 1 h e r s , 
sisters. 




j 


Uterine brother 
or sister. 


This case is similar to No, 229 . 


Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

1 q 

re- 
duced to 

231 

Wife or wives , 


g = i%re- 

duced to x ^7 


Mother or true 
grandmother* ( 

I =x ®2 re- 
duced to x®? 


Pull sister. 

{ 

i=i% 

reduced 

to 

1 = A 


Consanguine sis- 
ter or sisters, c 

Uterine brother 
or sister. 


232 

Wife or wives ... 

d 

Mother or true 
grandmother, d 

12 (R) 


Full sister 

d 

Oonsan g u i n e 
sister or sisters, d 



Uterine brothers, 
sisters. 


233 

Wife or wives .. 


II II 


Mother or true 
grandmother. 
Pull brothers 


T2{R.) 


Pull sisters or 
consanguine 
bro t her s, 
sisters. 

r 

II 

S'* 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters or 
brother and 
■'sister. 


Shares 


^=j% re- 


e 


^= 12 - re- 
iuced to 

2 — IS' re- 
iuoed to'fg 


= isre- 

3d'tOi|^ 


1^2 

reduced 


to 




JL J.0. 




B= re- 
luced to 

2 =x% re- 


duced to A 

duoed to 


reduced 
to -fj 


- B 


1 2 
^ — T2 


= T®2(.R®) 


'4 
= T2- 
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No, 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 


Illustrations of 



Pull sister or 

1 —'.3 


father together 



consang nine 

increased 


with one heirJ^‘ 



sister. 

to § 

234 

Father 

2 

3 

240 

Mother or true 

increased 





grandmother. 

to J 


Mother 

1 

3 


Pull sisters or 

I =t ia- 

235 

Father 

l(R.) 


consan g u i n e 

Greased 




sisters. 

to # 


True grand- 


241 


.3 

11 


mother (mater- 


Mother 


nal) 




creased to S 





Uterine brother 

1 increased 


Illustrations of 
mother together 


242 

or sister. 

Mother or true 

to 3 * 


with one heir.\ 


^ increas- 




grandmother. 

ed to i 

236 

Mother 

1 

3 

1 

Uterine brothers, 

II 

5‘ 

1 


True grand- 

i (B.) 


sisters. 

creased to 1 


father. 

243 

Mother 

1 

3 


237 

Mother ' 

-1 

3 


Nephew or 

i(R.) 


Pull brother or 

i (R.) 


consanguine 



consanguine 



nephew or any 



brother. 



re s i d u a r y 
Nos. 18—25 


238 

Mother or true 

1 





grandmother. 



Illustrations of 
mother together 



Full brothers or 

g(R.} 


with two heirs. 


239 

consangu i n e 
brothers. 

Mother 

Jl 2 

3=f 

244 

Mother or true 
grandmother 

i 



, increased 


Pull brothers 1 

1 (R.) 



to 1 

! 

Pull sisters J 


* For cases of fatlier with two or more heirs vide preceding illustrations iii 

cases of son’s daughters, etc. 

The case of the true grandmother or grandmothers whose fixed share is I 
is identically the same as the case of the mother taking «, hence their cases 
have been included. , 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

245 

Mother or true 

i 

250 

Mother or true 

i 


grandmother 



grandmother 



Pull brother ... 

§(R.) 


Pull sister 

1! 


Oonsan g u i n e 

Excluded^ 


Uterine brothers, 

11 


sisters 



sisters 





251 

Mother 

1 — 2 

8 — B 

246 

Mother or true 






grandmother. 



Pull sister 

(1 


Pull brothers ... 

t(R.) 


Pull nephew or 

J(R.) 





consanguine 



Uterine brother 

1 


nephew', i.e., 
any residuary 


247 

Mother or true 



^ Nos. 16—25 



grandmother 



1 



Full brothers ... 

f m 

262 

Mother or true 





grandmother 



Uterine brothers 






or sisters i 


Full sisters 

II 

248 

Mother or true 



Consanguine 

i 


grandmother 

inoreased 


brother or bro- 




to 5 


thers 



Pull sister 

1 — 3 

253 

Mother or true 




increased 


grandmother 

1 



to 1 


Pull sisters 

1! 


Consanguine 

1 





sister or sisters 

, increased 


Uterine brother 




to B 


or sister 


249 

Mother or true 

^ increas- 

264 

Mother or true 

i 


grandmother 

ed to 1 


grandmother 

reduced 






to Y 


Pull sisters 

1 =1 






inoreased 


Pull sisters ... 

2—4 



to f 



reduced 


Uterine brother 




to ^ 


or sister 

increased 


Uterine brothers, 

, , ^ 





sisters 

reduced 






o 


* Here the share of mother is reduced to i from i, vide Illustration 237. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

1 

Heirs 

Shares 





Full nephew or 

H (R-) 

266 

Mother or true 


oonsanguin e 


grandmother 

1 — S 


nephew or any 
residuary Nos. 



F^ull sister 


16—25 



Full nephew or 

1 -.2 ' 

260 

Mother or true 

1 

6 


consanguine 

nephew, 

any residuary 



grandmother 





Cons anguine 

2—4 


Nos. 16—25 



sisters 

Uterine brother 

1 

ir 

256 

Mother or true 



or sister 



grandmother 


261 

Mother or true 

reduced 


Consanguine 

§ (R.) 


grandmother 

to y 


brothers 






Uterine brothers, 
or sisters^ 

1—2 


Consanguine 

sisters 

1=1 

reduced 






to f 

257 

Mother or true 

1 

increased 
to ^ 


Uterine brothers 

i=i 

grandmother 


or sisters 

reduced 
to f 


Consanguine 

sister 

1 s 

262 

Mother or true 



increased 


1 grandmother 



tof 


1 Consanguine 

i=i 


Uterine brother 

i 


sisters 


or sister 

increased 


Full nephew or 

l(R.) 



to i 

i 


consanguine 
nephew or any 


268 

Mother or true 


residuary Nos. 



grandmother 



18—25 



Consanguine 


263 

Mother 



sister 








Uterine brother 

i 


■Uterine brothers, 

II 


or sister 



or sisters 



Full nephew 

§ (R.) 

259 

Mother 

Consanguine 

ii 11 


or consanguine 
nephew or any 
residuary Nos. ’ 




sister ■ 



18—25 



* One uterine will take 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 


! ' ; 


268 

Mother or true 

1 

264 

Mother 

1 

I ' ^ 


grandmother 


Uterine brothers. 

1=1 


Pull sister | 



sisters 

Any residuary 

l(R.) 

i 

Consanguine 

1 

B 


Nos. 16—25 



sister or, sisters 






Uterine brother i 

1 

B 


Illustrations of 



or sister 


mother together 
with threeheirsf^ 


269 

Mother or true 

reduced 

265 


i 


grandmother 

to Y 

Mother or true 

i 1 

! K 




grandmother 


Pull sister 

3 =§ re- 


• Full brother or ] 




duoed tof 


^ brothers j 

i(R-) 


Consanguine 

1 reduced 


}■ 


sister or sisters 

to 1 


Pull sister or | 






sisters j 



Uterine brothers, 

1---2 





sisters 

reduced 


Uterine brother 




to f 

266 

or sister 


270 

Mother or true 
grandmother 

1 

Mother or true 

i 




grandmother 



Puli sister 

1=1 


Full brother 1 



Consanguine bro- 

1 

H 


or brothers { 
Pull sister or f 

i(R.) 


ther or brothers 

i 



sisters J 



Uterine brother 

1 

B 





or sister 

1 


Uterine brothers 





i 

1 

or sisters or bro- 

271 

Mother or true 

i 


ther and sister 



grandmother 


267 

Mother or true 



Puli sister 

1 : , 


grandmother 





Full sister ... 

i-r 


Uterine brother 

i ■ 1 






0 ons anguine 



Pull nephew 

4(R.) 


1 (R.) 


or consanguine 


sister or sister^s 



nephew or any 



brother or bro- 



residuary 



thers 



■ ■ Nos. 18-^25.' ' 



* Nos. 266. 266 are similar to Nos. 246, 247. 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

272 

Mother or true 

1 


Pull nephew or 

F (P'0 


; graodmotlier 

II 


consang u i n e 
nephew or any 



Full sisters 


residuary 
Nos. 18—25. 




Cons anguine 

) 





brothers 

■V — 


Illustrations of 



0 0 n s a n g uine 

1 


mother together 



sisters 

J 


with four 






heirs. 


273 

Mother or true 

1 





grandmother. 

276 

Mother or true 

i 



Cons anguine 



grandmother. 



brothers. 

I 





0 0 n s a n g uine 




Puli sister 

1 

2 — S 


sisters. 

J 


Cons anguine 

1 





sister or sis- 

1 


Uterine brother 

1 

IS 


ters. 

1 


or sister. 



Consang uine 

)■ i(R) 

274 

Mother or true 

i 


brother or bro- 



grandmother. 


thers. 

J 


Con sanguine 



Uterine brother 



brothers. 

1 


or sister. 


Oonsangu ine 

j- §(R). 





sisters. 

J 


Illustrations of 
true grandmother 



Uterine b r o - 

1^2 


together with 



thers, sisters. 



one heirf 


275 

Mother or true 






grandmother. 


277 

True grand- 






mother or true 



Cons anguine 

II 


grandmothers. 



sister. 






Uterine brother 



True g r a n d - 

i 


or sister. 


father. 


In the cases of the mother we hare included oases of the grandmother also, 
here we hare simply cited few cases not|stated in previous examples, 

P. 29 
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No. 

: Heirs 

Shares | 

No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

278 

T r u 0 grand- 

i 

i 

283 

Full brother or 

1 (R.) 


mother or true 



brothers 



grandmothers. 



Uterine brother 

i 





or sister 



Full brother 

i(R.) 



i(R.) 


or brothers 


284 

Puli brother or 


or oons anguine 



brothers 



brother or bro- 



Uterine brothers 

i 


thers or any 



or sisters or 



r 0 s i d 11 a r y 



brother and 



Nos. 16—25. 



sister 


279 

T rue grand- 

i increased 


Illustrations of 



.mother or true 

to ? 


f ull brother or 



grandmothers. 

1^3 

2 ^ 


brothers to- 

gether with two 



Pull sister or 


heirs. 



oonsan gu i n e 

increased 





sister. 

to 1 

285 

B^iill brother 


280 




or brothers 

i 

T r u e grand- 

1 increased 


Pull sister or 


mother or true 

to ^ 


full sisters 



grandmothers. 


Uterine brother 

1 





or sister 



Pull sisters or 

2 4 





0 0 n s a ngiiine 

increased 

286 

Pull brother or ] 



sisters. 

to t 


brothers 1 

2 





Pull sister or f 

S 

281 

True grand- 

1 increased 


sisters 1 



mother or true 
grandmothers. 

to i 


Uterine brothers 
or sisters or 

1 


Uterine brother 

increased 


brother and 



or sister.^ 

to i 


sister 



11 1 u st rat ions 



Illustrations of 





full sister to- 



ofhrother 



gether with 



together with 
one heir. 



one heir. 


^282: 



287 

Pull sister 

i 

Pull brother ... 

2 


Oonsan g nine 


i(R.) 





brother or bro- 


B'uU sister 



thers 



‘ If there are uterine brothers, sisters or one brother and sister they -would 

takf* 
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No. 

Heirs 

Shares 

No. 

Heirs 

' , Shares 

288 

Full sister 

i increas- 

293 

Pull sister 

I — a 



ed to 1 


Consanguine 

l(R.) 


Cons anguine 

J inoreas- 


brother or bro~ 



sister 

ed to 4 


thers 


289 

Puli sister 

i=| in- 


Uterine brother 

1 

Tf 



creased 


or sister 




to 1 

294 

Full sister 

1 — . 


Uterine brother 

^ inoreas- 





or sister 

ed to 4 


Consanguine 

i (R.) 





brother or 


290 

Pull sister 



brothers 




increased 






to § 


Uterine brothers 






or s i s t e r s or 



Uterine brothers 

i = § in- 


b r 0 the r and 



or s i s t e r s or 

creased 
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— a double share to a male heir, a single share to a female heir. Bsold. —Excluded. Mat. —Maternal. Pat. = Paternal. 
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l.'i — Double share to a male heir and a single share to a female heir. Mat. = Maternal. Pat. = Paternal. 
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THE DISTANT KINDRED 

The Distant Kindred are those blood relations who are 
neither sharers nor residuaries. There are four classes of 
Distant Kindred and their full list may be seen from the 
Charts Y to IX. 

1. Descendants, Class I. 

2. Ascendants, Class II. 

3. Descendants of parents. Class III. 

4. Descendants of Ascendants, h. h. s., Class IV. 

The first class excludes the second which in turn 
excludes the third and the latter excludes the fourth class. ^ 


^ I have not worked out all oases of combination of the 
Distant Kindred Classes I, 11, III and IV. The Charts V— TV 
represent what an heir of any class would take when jointly with 
another heir. 


SHARERS, RBSIDU ARIES WITH THE DISTANT KINDRED 

The Chart indicates tvhat share a Distant Kindred heir of Classes I, ii, 111 and IV takes when together 

ivith a sharer or a residuary. 
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— that) is, a double share is giTen to a male heir and a single share to a female heir. 


THE TABLE OV TRUE AND FALSE GRAND-PARENTS 
True grand-parents are indicated in capital letters, all others are false grand-parents and belong 

_ _ - ^ _ A.-. 



Note — M or m ~ Mother, P or f = Father, 
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double share to a male heir and a single share to a female heir. 
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SCIENCE 

SECTION I 

CHEMISTRY 



SYNTHESIS OF SOME OPTICALLY ACTIVE 
COLOURED COMPOUNDS FROM 1-MEN- 
THYLHYDRAZINE AND AROMATIC 
ALDEHYDES 

BY 

R. K. KAUL AND JAMUNA DATT TBWARI 

Optically active coloured compounds were prepared hy 
B. Sing'll (J. C. (S'., 1922, 121, 1421) by condensing optically 
active camphoric acid with various aromatic hydroxy com- 
pounds. Owing to the intensity of colour of these com- 
pounds he could not measure the optical rotation. Sircar 
and Dutt {J. C. S., 1922, 121, 1283) also prepared optically 
active dyestuffs by condensing the same camphoric acid with 
various aromatic hydroxy and amino compounds, but in no 
case the optical rotation of the compounds was measured. 

In the present work 1-menthyl hydrazine was prepared 
and condensed with various aromatic aldehydes in order 
to give optically active hydrazones which were not so in- 
tensely coloured as to interfere with the measurement of 
optical rotation. The absorption spectra and molecular rota- 
tion of the compounds prepared are given at the end of the 
paper. 


Peepaeation op 1-Mbnthylhtdeazinb 

This was done in two steps: (1) Preparation of men- 
thyl chloride— ht) grams of phosphorus pentachloride are 
covered with dry petroleum ether in a flask and the whole 
well cooled in ice. 50 grams of menthol are added in small 
portions to the cooled mixture, no fresh menthol being 
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added until the evolution of hydrochloric acid has ceased. 
The petroleum ether is then distilled off, and the residue 
distilled with the aid of the fractionating column ; crude 
menthyl chloride passes over at 205° — 215° and it was 
purified by redistilling several times and lastly the portion 
distilling between 209° — 210° was used for the preparation 
of 1-menthylhydrazine. 

(2) Prefaration of l-menthylhydrazine - — A mixture of 
menthyl chloride and hydrazine hydrate in molecular pro- 
portions was heated over water-bath under reflux for about 
two hours. On cooling the mixture was made alkaline with 
caustic soda and fractionally distilled. On repeated dis- 
tillation the quantity that distilled between 235° — 240° was 
collected for further experiments. 

1-Menthylhydrazine thus obtained was condensed with 
the following aromatic aldehydes : (1) Para-aminobenzal- 

dehyde, (2) ortho-aminobenzaldehyde, (3) ortho-nitrobenzal- 
dehyde, (4) Para-tolylaldehyde, (5) Anisaldehyde, (6) Vanil- 
lin, and (7) cinnamicaldehyde. 

In each case the condensation was carried out by heating 
under reflux for about two hours a solution in glacial acetic 
acid of the aldehyde and 1-menthylhydrazine in molecular 
proportions. In each case, on cooling the hydrazone com- 
pound got precipitated in beautiful crystals ; which were 
further purifled by recrystallization from glacial acetic acid. 


(1) Para-aminobenzaldehyde-menthylhydrazone 


NHj O OH: N-NHOH 

OHj 


OHIOH.,)^ 

I 

OH 



OH, 


Orange yellow crystals. M, P. 217°. Found N=15 %, 
Cl 7 H 87 N 3 requires N= 15. 
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(2) Ortho-aminobenzaldehyde-meDthylliydrazone. 

CH-OHCOHa),, 

/ VCH;N.NH OH, 

^ OH, OH, 

OH-CHs 

Bright yellew crystals. M. P. 210°. Pound N = 15’5%^, 
C 17 H 27 K 3 requires N = 15‘3^. 

(3) Ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde-menthylhydrazone. 

NO, 

^ OH:N.NH C,oH,, 

Pale yellow crystals. M. P. 163°. Found N = 13‘3^, 
C 17 H 25 O 2 N 3 requires N=13'8^. 

( 4 ) Para-tolylaldehyde-menthylbydrazone. 

OH, <; ^ y OH: N.NH OjoHi, 

Pale yellow crystals. M. P. 114®. Found N=10'0., 
CisHssNs requires N = 10-29^. 

( 5 ) Anisaldehyde-menthylhydrazone. 

0H,0 o OH: N.NHCioHi, 

Very light yellow crystals. M. P. 154°. Found N = 9‘9, 
C 18 H 28 ON 2 requires N = 9'7^. 

(6) Yanillin-menthylhydrazone. 

OH o OH-.N.NH G,oH,, 

OOH, 

Yellow crystals. M. P. 173°. Found N = 9‘5^, O 18 H 28 O 2 N 2 
requires N = 9*2%^. 
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( 7 ) Cinnamicaldehyde-inenthylhydrazone. 

^CH:CH.OH:N.NH CipHij, 

Light golden yellow crystals. M. P. 158°. Found N = 9’4, 
Cl gHogNs requires N = 9’8%- 


Absorption 

maxima 

a. 

Name. 

1 

1 

Specific 1 
rotation* j 

I 

i 

Molecular 

rotation* 

4306 

1 

Para-aminobenzaldehy d e-m e n- 
thylhydrazone. 

+ 5-3 

1 

i 

+ 14-46 

4920 

Ortho-aminobenzaldehy d e-m e n- 
thyihydrazone. 

-3 

-8-19 

4025 

Ortho-nitrobenzaldehydementhyl- 

hydrazone. 

•f7-6 

+ 23 

4374 

Par a-tolylaldehy de-men t h y 1- 
hydrazone. 

-4T 

-iri5 

4030 

Anisaldehyde-mentbylhydrazone 

+ 3-2 

+ 9-21 

4025 

V anillin-menthylhy dr azone 

-1-8 

—5 '47 

4155 

Cinnamic aide h y d e-m e n t ii y i- 
hydrazone. 

-7-8 

-22-15 


Sodium light was taken as the source of illumination for 
the measurement of optical rotation. The temperature at 
which the measurements were taken was 26°, and the solvent 
used was acetone. 

Further work in connection with the change of sign of 
rotation undergone by the various abovementioned com- 
pounds during the process of formation together with the 
condensation of menthylhydrazine with ketones is being 
carried on. 


FORMATION OF ORGANIC JELLIES (Part I) 


BX 

SA.TYA PEAK ASH, D.Sc., 

Chemistry Department, University of Allahabad. 

With the development of colloid chemistry, our interest 
in jellies is increasing every day- There are some essential 
points in which an organic jelly appears to differ from 
inorganic, and yet the distinction between the two is only 
arbitrary, and possibly, the mechanism of formation in both 
, the eases is almost the same. Ordinarily, the organic jel- 

lies differ from inorganic in the following aspects: The 
substances which go to form organic jellies exhibit a higher 
tendency to adsorb stabilising ions. They can take up any 
charge according to the medium, thus on acid side and 
alkaline side both, the charge on them is increased. In the 
case of inorganic jellies the time of setting is generally 
decreased as the temperature is increased, because the 
coagulation is more readily affected at higher temperatures. 
In the case of organic jellies, lowering of the temperature 
: favours the jelly formation. Another important difference 

between the organic and inorganic jellies is the heat reversi- 
^ bility. Inorganic jellies once dried up by heat do not take 

up water again and do not swell, whilst gelatin, starch, etc., 

: can re-form jellies after being dried once. 

An attempt would be made here to give an account of 
i various synthetic organic jellies. The jellies of natural 

; occurring substances and soaps and dyestuffs would be 
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described in Part II. The following jellies have been 
treated here : 

1. Dibenzoyi-l-cystine 

2. Benzoic acetal of sorbitol 

3. Yarions Benzo-r-pyrone derivatives 

4. Azoinethine 

5. Quinine and eucupine salts 

6. Lithium urate and other uric acid salts 

7. Mercuri'sulphosalicylic acid and its salts 

8. Zirconium-sulphosalicylic acid 

9. Mercury salt of azidothiocarbonic acid 

10. Camphoryl phenyl thiosemiearbazide 

11. Mercuri-Benzthiazol methenesulphide-monosulpho- 

nate 

12. Barium malonate 

Dibenzoyi-l-cystine Gel 

It appears that the jelly of dibenzoyl cystine was pre- 
pared for the first time by Brenzinger.^ He states that if the 
alkaline solution of benzoyl cystine prepared from 2 gm. 
cystine is diluted to three litres before acidification with 
hydrochloric acid, the resulting mixture would be a rigid 
gel from which no water can be poured. 

R. A. Q-ortner and W. F. Hoffman- have made a detail- 
ed study of this jelly. Their method of preparation of this 
jelly is as follows : 2 gm. cystine, prepared from human 
hair by hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid is suspended in 
100 C.C. water and a sufficient amount of 10 per cent caustic 
soda is added to dissolve amino acid. 10 gm. of benzoyl chlo- 
ride are then added and also the enough additional alkali (in 
solution) to make a total of 6 gra. The mixture is then 
shaken vigorously until all odour of benzoyl chloride 

1 Z. physiol. Ghem., 537 (1892). 

® J. Amer. Chem. Soo., 45, 2199 (1921). 
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disappears. This mixture upon the addition of hydrochloric 
acid sets to a stiff gel. This is then broken up by agitation 
and thrown upon a Buchner funnel and the liquid drained 
off by a strong suction. After filtering for several hours, 
a felt of crystals of benzoyl derivative remains on the filter 
paper. This is washed with water and re-crystallised from 
somewhat diluted alcohol yielding long silky needles melting 
at 180-81". Dibenzoyl cystine is insoluble in water but 
readily soluble in organic solvents. 

0*2 gm. of pure benzoyl cystine thus obtained is dis- 
solved in 5 c.c* of 95 per cent alcohol while the contents are 
kept boiling, hot water is added until a volume of 100 c.c. 
had been attained. At this point there is a slight opalescence 
but no evidence of precipitate or gel formation. The solu- 
tion is then set aside to cool, and in the course of two to 
three hours, the entire mass sets to a rigid gel comparable 
to a 5 per cent gelatine gel. The jelly begins to synerise 
after a few days, and after some weeks, a crystalline deposit 
is formed. 


Jelly of Benzoic Acetal of Sorbitol 

The classical work on the acetals of hexahydric alcohols 
like sorbitol and mannitol is by Meunier. * In a number of 
papers, P. Thomas and Miss M. Sibi^ have made detailed 
investigations of this jelly. The dibenzoic acetal of sorbitol 
is known to yield a jelly when an aqueous solution of the 
substance obtained by long boiling is cooled. The formation 
of the jelly is only expected when the water used is almost 
neutral, preferably with Ph 8‘0 — 8‘5. The aqueous gel thus 
obtained breaks up on prolonged agitation into flocculent 


^ Oompt. Rend., 148 (1889). 

* Oompt. Rend., i<S2, 314 (1926); 183 , 282 (1S26); Rev. gen. 
Colloid, 5, 68, 105 (1930). 
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fragments. The incipient crystallisation also occurs when 
it is covered with acetone or other organic solvent. 

Similar to the above hydrogel, Thomas and Sibi^ have 
also prepared organogels. The crude benzoic acetal is dis- 
solved in organic solvents at a higher temperature to almost 
a saturation value. When the solution is allowed to cool, 
an opalescent isotropic organogel is obtained. The jelly 
may also be obtained by evaporation of a solution in organic 
solvents at the ordinary temperature. 

Dibenzoic acetal of sorbitol, CgHi 2^)4 (C6HsCO)2, is 
supposed to consist of two isomerides, one of which is soluble 
in water and which in fact gives rise to jellies and the other 
isomeride is insoluble in water which causes incipient normal 
crystallisation. 


The Jellies of Benzo-rpyrone Derivatives 

It has been observed by W. Baker and R. Robinson® 
and further by W. Baker and F. M. Eastwood that various 
derivatives of benzo-y-pyrone not only yield colloidal solu- 
tions but jellies also. The following substances have been 
found to give jellies : 

{a) 7-Hydroxy-2-3-diphenyl benzo-v-pyrone. 

(b) 5:7 Dihydroxy-3-p-methoxy phenyl-2-styrylbenzo- 

y-pyrone. 

(c) 7-Hydroxy-3-phenyl-2-styrylbenzo-y-pyrone. 

(d) 5 :7 Dihydroxy-2-3-diphenylbenzo-y-pyrone. 

(e) 5:7 Dihydroxy-3-phenyl-2-styrylbenzo-y-pyrone. 

(/) 7-Hydroxy-3-p-methoxy-2-styrylbenzo-y-pyrone. 

(g') 7-Hydroxy-3-phenyl-2-p-methoxyphenyl benzo-y- 

pyrone. 


^ Loo. Oit. 

® J. Ohem. Soo., i27, 1981 (1925). 
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The preparation of these jellies would be described 
below. 

{a) 7-IIydroxy-2-3-diphenyl henzo-y-pyrone. Baker 
and Robinson have described this jelly under the name of 
7-hydroxy-3-phenyl flavone. 



A mixture of 2 :4 dihydroxy phenyl benzyl ketone 
(20 gm), benzoic anhydride (100 gm) and sodium benzoate 
(lOgm) is heated on oil-bath at 180° — 190° for 12 hours and 
the product is dissolved in 250 c.c. alcohol diluted with 50 c.c. 
water by heating on steam -bath. A solution of 60 gm. of 
KOH dissolved in 100 c.c. water is added and heating on 
steam-bath continued for 15 minutes; after which 500 c.c. 
water is added and the phenol is precipitated by saturating 
the solution with carbon dioxide. It is important to follow 
these directions strictly to avoid the formation of a thick 
gel. The crude product is crystallised from 800 c.c. ethyl 
alcohol. 

This substance does not appear to dissolve in cold 
aqueous caustic potash because of the formation of a gel 
around each crystal. On heating a greenish yellow solution is 
produced and this sets on cooling to a clear gel. A 1 per cent 
solution sets to a stiff gel, whilst even O’l per cent solution 
gives a weak gel with an excess of alkali. The nature of this 
jelly is very much dependent on the concentration of alkali. 

(b) 5 '.7 Dihydroxy- 3 -p-metkoxypkenyl 2-styr ylbenzo- 

y-pyrone. Baker and Robinson* have given the following 


' J. Chem. Soo., 128 , 2713 (1926). 
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preparation of this jelly under the name of 5:7 dihydroxy-4'- 
methoxy-2-8tyryl isoflavone. 

0 

OH>/V/\c.CH:CH Ph 

\y\^C.CgH 4 0 Me (P) 

OH CO 

An efficiently stirred mixture of anhydrous 2:4:6-tri- 
hydroxy phenol p-methoxybenzyl ketone (10 gm) and 
cinnamic anhydride (100 gm) is heated on an oil-bath at 
180 — 200" for two hours ; 10 gm. pow'dered sodium cinnamate 
is then slowly introduced and the heating continued for six 
hours. The pasty product is scraped out while hot, ground 
under water, washed with much water, and with aqueous 
sodium carbonate and dried at a moderate temperature- 
The chocolate-coloured powder thus obtained is added to 
250 c.c. alcohol to which 5 c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid 
has been added, and decomposition of the excess of cinnamic 
anhydride effected by gentle warming for an hour-and-a- 
half followed by boiling for an hour. After cooling the 
solid is collected and washed with alcohol. It crystallises 
from 1 litre of glacial acetic acid in bright yellow prisms. 
This substance appears to be 5-hydroxy-7-cinnamoyloxy- 
,4'-methoxy-2-styryl isoflavone. 10 gm. cinnamate thus 
obtained is. treated with a boiling mixture of alcohol 
(200 c.c.), KGH (4 gm) and water (10 c.c.) for 45 minutes. 
After this, 200 c.c. of water are introduced and the liquid 
saturated with carbon dioxide. The bright yellow precipi- 
tate is separated and crystallised from alcohol. The solubility 
of the substance in cold aqueous caustic soda is very slight, 
but on heating, a viscous orange solution is produced ; this 
froths readily and on cooling deposits colloidal flocks that 
become crystalline on adding alcohol. It also gives jellies 
with suitable concentrations of alkali. 
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{c) 7 Hydroxy-3-fhenyl-2-styrylbenzo-7-fyrone> 

0 



This substance has been prepared by Baker and East- 
wood. ’ At first 7-cinnamoyloxy-3-phenyl-2-styryl benzo-v- 
pyrone is prepared by heating a mixture of 2 : 4 dihydroxy- 
phenyl benzyl ketone (10 gm), cinnamic anhydride (40 gm) 
and sodium cinnamate (10 gm) on oil-bath at 170 — 80°, and 
finally, at 215° for five hours. The cooled ground product 
is washed with dilute aqueous caustic soda and cinnamic 
anhydride decomposed by heating on the steam-bath for an 
hour with 100 c.c. alcohol, 20 e.c. water and 1 c.c. concen- 
trated sulphuric acid mixture. The solid then obtained on 
adding water is washed with aqueous caustic soda and 
crystallised from acetic acid. 

One gram of the compound then suspended in 10 c.c. 
of alcohol is heated for five minutes with 0'5 gm. of caustic 
potash dissolved in a little water. The solution is then 
diluted with 10 c.c. water and the phenolic compound preci- 
pitated by saturation with carbon dioxide. It is crystallised 
from alcohol in pale yellow needles. It dissolves in hot 
dilute NaOH to a bright yellow solution which sets to a gel 
on cooling and finally deposits very fine hair-like growths. 

(d) 5 : 7 Dihydroxy-2 ; 3-diphenyl henzo-y-pyrone. 

Uj'c-P. 

OH CO 

For the preparation of this substance, 20 gm. of anhydrous 
2:4: 6 trihydroxyphenyl benzyl ketone, 20 gm, benzoic 


^ Ibid., 131, 2897 (1929). 
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anhydride, and 10 gm. sodium benzoate are stirred and 
heated at 180—90° for ten hours. The product is hydrolysed 
by heating with 200 c.c. alcohol and a solution of 60 gm. 
KOH in 120 c.c. water for half an hour and after 
addition of 400 c.c. of water the phenolic compound is 
isolated. It is re-crystallised from glacial acetic acid. The 
substance dissolves in dilute caustic soda only on being 
heated and gives a pale yellow solution, which sets to a 
clear rigid jelly on cooling. 

(e) 5:7 Dibydroxy-S-phenyl-S-styrylbenzo-y-pyrone. 



OH CO 

This compound was prepared by Baker and East- 
wood from 2:4: 6-trihydroxyphenyl benzyl ketone (10 gm) 
by the action of cinnamic anhydride and sodium cianna- 
mate in the manner described for the preparation of 
5:7 dihydroxy-3-p-methoxy phenyl-2-styryl benzo-v-pyrone. 
It crystallises in yellow prisms from glacial acetic acid. The 
orange-yellow solution in hot dilute caustic soda sets 
to a gel on cooling. 

(f) 7-HydToxy-3-f-methoxyp}ienyl-2-styryl benzo-y- 

jjyrone. 

0 

Oh/\/X|C CH:CH PL 

\y\^C.C6H4.0Me 

CO 

Baker and Eastwood prepared it from 2: 4 dihydroxy 
phenyl p-m ethoxy benzyl ketone by the action of ciannamic 
anhydride and sodium cinnamate. It dissolves in aqueous 
caustic soda only on heating to a yellow solution which sets 
to a jelly on cooling. 
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ig) 7-Hgdroxy-3-phenyl-2-'p-methoxyphenyl benzo-y-pyrone. 



2:4 Dihydroxy phenyl benzyl ketone (2 gm), anisic 
anhydride (10 gm) and anhydrous sodium anisate (2 gm) are 
heated and stirred at 180° for six hours. The product is 
hydrolysed with aqueous alcoholic caustic potash and the 
phenolic compound is isolated by means of carbon dioxide. 
It crystallises from alcohol in faint yellow needles. It is 
soluble in hot dilute caustic soda and pale yellow solution 
sets to a gel on cooling. 


Azome thine Jelly 


Ruhemann and Naunton* obtained by the condensa- 
tion of p-nitrosodimethyl aniline with diphenyl cyclopentenone, 
a substance named 5 dimethylamino-anilo 3 : 4 diphenyl cyclo- 
pentene — 1 : 2 dione of the following constitution, which was 
later known as monoazomethine or simply as azomethine : — 


OoHbO-0;N06H4N(CH3)3 
OeHgO 00 
00 


It is solid at ordinary temperature and occurs either as 
orange-coloured needles or as small dark red plates, the 
former separate from dilute solutions and the latter from 
concentrated solutions in absolute alcohol. 

These authors also observed that “ If a little water is 
added to the hot alcoholic solution, no crystals separate on 
cooling, but the whole sets to a transparent jelly which 
according to concentration is yellow or yellowish red. This 
gel when kept at the ordinary temperature gradually liquefies, 



' J. Ohem. & 00 ., 101, 42 (1912). 
F, 34 
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and in the course of one or two days, completely disappears, 
with separation from the resulting solution of azomethine 
in orange needles.” It has also been shown that the 
substituted azomethines do not give jellies. 

W. B. Hardy ^ has made detailed investigations of this 
jelly. He has shown that water is not essential for the 
formation of this jelly. In alcohol absolutely free from 
water, crystals of dried azomethine were added and the 
solution made by heat but without boiling. In three minutes, 
the solution was poured off the remaining crystals into 
another dry quartz tube and placed in a freezing mixture of 
ice and salt. It at once set to a firm gel. 

Also, when the solution saturated at the boiling point of 
ether had been concentrated to 1/3 its volume, it was placed 
in the freezing mixture, when the mass set to a jelly. 
Carbon tetrachloride has been considered as the most 
suitable solvent. A solution in it also gave a firm gel in a 
freezing mixture even in the absence of any trace of water. 
Similarly, the jellies have been obtained by freezing its 
solution in acetaldehyde, acetone, carbon disulphide and 
glacial acetic acid. 

All the gels examined by Hardy liquefy on standing 
with deposition of crystals. The change occurs at 15° in 
a few minutes from an ether gel, a few hours from gels of 
absolute alcohol or aldehyde, and in some days from carbon 
tetrachloride gel. The presence of water delays the 
liquefaction of the gel, ie., the gels of aldehyde-water or 
alcohol-water persist for some days. At temperatures below 
5° the gels change only slowly. 

These jellies are heat reversible. At higher tempera- 
tures the gel melts and will set again on cooling. The 
jellies cannot be obtained at every temperature. Above a 
certain temperature the gelation does not occur at all, only 


^ Proo. Roy. Soc., A, 87 , 29 (1912). 
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direct crystallisation occurs. This limiting temperature rises 
as the concentration increases. In ordinary alcohol, the 
jellies are formed within 5° to 35°. 

The Jellies of Quinine and Eucupine Salts 

These jellies have been studied for the first time by 

P. Rona and M. Takata.^ They have found that the range 
of variations of conditions for quinine is very small, I’b c.c. 
of 1 per cent quinine hydrochloride with three c.c. of M/3 
phosphate mixture of pn 6*85 giving a stiff gel which 
crystallised after 5 — 10 minutes. In case of eucupine, gels 
of considerable stability are obtained. Gel-formation depends 
on the Ph, values above 4'5 being inimical, on the parti- 
cular buffering solution used and on the concentration of 
the eucupine solution. They have followed the course of 
gelation by change of viscosity, surface tension and con- 
ductivity measurements. The gels are reversible and are 
also suitable for Liesegang ring formation. 

P. Rona and W. B. Meyer ^ have also studied the 
behaviour of eucupine and uric acid gels during dialysis. 
Eucupine dihydrochloride, C 2 «H 3402 N 2 ) 2HC1, 2 H 2 O, 
forms a true solution and eucupine acetate gel are 60 per cent 
colloidal and the rest in true solution. 

P. Thomas and Miss M. Sibi® prepared gels by mixing 
solutions of hydrochlorides of quinine, optoquin, or eucupine 
(isoamyl hydrocupreine) with saturated sodium acetate solu- 
tion. They found that these gels deposit long, fine, hair- 
like crystals after 15 minutes, several hours and some 
months respectively ; thus eucupine acetate gives the most 
stable gel. The deposited crystals are again transformed 


1 Biochem. Z., 97 (1922). 

* Ibid., U3, 161 (1923). 

® Compt. Rend., 189, 292 (1929). 
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to colloidal state on warming and, again, the gels of 
unchanged properties are formed- 

Lithium Urate Jellies 

H. Schade and E. Boden^ made the following obser- 
Yations regarding the uric acid and its salts : If uric acid is 
suspended in boiling water, and alkali is then added very 
slowly until the mixture is just alkaline to phenolphthalein, 
the acid appears to pass into solution. The jellies can be 
obtained from this solution by one of the following methods : 
(a) by the addition of concentrated sodium chloride solution, 
(5) by the addition of other salt solutions, such as ammo- 
nium sulphate which are ordinarily employed for the 
precipitation of colloids, (c) by the addition of alcohol, and 
(d) by rapid cooling. 

They haye also observed that the same phenomenon 
can be produced when the acid is neutralised by ammonia, 
lithium, sodium and potassium hydroxides, by the alkaline 
earths and even ferric hydroxide. According to these 
authors, the colloid appears to be supersaturated solution 
in which the uric acid forms an adsorption compound with 
alkali which causes it to retain the colloidal form and this 
adsorption compound appears to be a preliminary stage in 
the formation of true crystalline compound. In another 
paper,® Schade regards the colloidal solution as a labile 
system from which the uric acid gel and finally, crystalline 
uric acid are formed. The optimum stability is at ph 6*0. 
The views of these authors have been criticised by 
L. Lichtwitz,® for reply of which, see Schade and Boden.^ 


^ Zeitsoh. Physiol. Ghem., 55, 347 (1913). 
® Zeitsoh. Klin. Med., 93, 1 (1922). 

® Zeitsoh. Physiol. Ghem., Sd, 416 (1913). 
* Ibid., 55, 238 (1913). 
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E. Keeser andH. Zocher* made a detailed investigation 
of lithium urate jellies. They have shown that the jelly- 
forming urates belong to the class of electrolyte colloids and 
possess properties similar to soaps and allied substances. It 
has been observed by them that these jellies on microscopic 
examination shovr the presence of long optically anisotropic, 
negatively doubly refracting jelly particles and also of radial 
structures "which extend into the rest of the jelly mass. 
They have also found that the addition of methylene blue 
produces a dichroic coloration and the structure be- 
comes fibrous. The dispersion of the double refraction is 
abnormal. The long structure of the particles cannot be 
confirmed by ultramicroscopic examination because of their 
size. 

The solutions of urates cannot be obtained in a viscous 
state like the anisotropic sols of vanadium pentoxide and 
benzopurpurin, neither do the urate solutions show stream- 
ing double refraction nor magnetic double refraction. 

Before lithium urate solutions pass into jellies, they 
become turbid, and after the jelly has formed, the turbidity 
for the most part disappears. It is suggested that the 
turbidity is due to the droplets formed by an unmixing 
of the solution. Mechanically effected changes in the jellies 
are irreversible, that is, after displacement the jelly does 
not resume the original form when the displacing force is 
removed. The residue obtained by subjecting the jellies 
to pressure shows but slight swelling power. 

The rigidity of the jellies increases with increasing 
concentration of the solution of lithium urate from which 
they are formed. The rigidity of jellies of constant compo- 
sition increases with increasing addition of a lithium salt 
and the transformation into the crystalline condition takes 
place, more slowly the more rigid the jelly. In all cases. 


^ Koll. Ohem. Beih., 17 , 189 (1923). 
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crystallisation commences at a number of isolated but equally 
distributed points throughout the jelly mass. 

The addition of non-electrolytes such as urea, sugar, 
glycerol or alcohols reduces the rigidity of all the gels 
increasingly with increasing concentration and retards the 
crystallisation generally. Urea is exceptional, inasmuch 
as it accelerates the crystallisation. Protective colloids are 
without effect on the jellies. 

Lithium urate is a negatively charged colloid. The 
residue obtained by drying the jellies is colloidal in nature, 
and has the power of adsorbing gases. 

The stability of lithium urate sols has been recently 
studied by the author^ from the view-point of conduc- 
tivity and coagulation results. The sols of lithium urate 
were prepared by suspending 2 gm. of uric acid in 
100 c.c. water, to which a drop of phenolphthalein was 
added. The solution was warmed to 80 — 90° when lithium 
carbonate in very small quantities was added till a faint 
pink colour just appeared. The sols thus prepared generally 
precipitate out within 24 hours, but give fine transparent 
jellies when fresh on addition of potassium chloride. After 
keeping the sols for 5 hours, the jelly-forming tendency 
disappears and the coagulum obtained is crystalline. 

The ageing of the lithium urate sol is always accom- 
panied by a decrease in electric conductivity ; the greater 
the alkali concentration, the slower is the chang. But 

pH of the system always increases on ageing. The abnormal 
conductivities support the view of Schade and Boden 
or Kona and Meyer that the colloid appears to be 

supersaturated uric acid with an adsorption compound 
with the alkali. The sol behaves as a lyophobic one 

and its jellies markedly differ from those obtained from 

lyophilic sols. 


^ Prakash, J. Indian Chem. Soo., ih, 35 (1933). 
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Mercuri-sulphosalicylic Acid Jelly 

In a patent communication,^ it has been mentioned 
that when 5-snlphosalicylic acid is treated with freshly 
prepared mercuric oxide, mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid is 
obtained. It forms colourless crystals which are readily 
soluble in water, but the solution obtained is colloidal and 
viscous. 

Wo. Ostwald and Mertens ® observed that the course 
of mercuration of sulphosalicylic acid by mercuric oxide 
gives rise to stiff hydrogels- But if the mixture is stirred, 
a sudden fall in viscosity takes place after 24 hours at 
ordinary temperatures. From the study of viscosity under 
various conditions these authors have distinguished between 
two sorts of gels, a and g. The effects of concentration, 
temperature, and pressure on the viscosity of solutions of 
these gels were compared and they found that the 6 gels 
are characterised by a sudden rise or fall in viscosity. 

One interesting thing, these authors observed is that 
when mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid is treated with sodium 
chloride, the colloidal phase of these solutions at once 
disappears. They think that mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid on 
treatment with sodium chloride gives rise to a crystalline 
compound which is probably sodium-3-chlororaercuri-5-sul- 
phosalicylate. According to them this is the characteristic 
of gel. The dissolution of the colloidal phase also occurs by 
the following anions: Cl', BR', ON', CNS'. Since equivalent 
weights are required, this they regard as true chemical 
combination. However, if the colloidal solution is treated 
with the following anions, the system gains in viscosity: 
sulphate, citrate, oxalate, nitrate and chlorate. 


^ Saccharin-Fabric Akfciengesellsohafb Vorm. Fahlberg List 
and Go., D R. P. 321700; Ohem. Zentral, 1920, iv, 292. 

* Koll. Ghem. Beih. 23 , 242 (1926). 
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S. Berkmann and H. Zocher^ have studied anisotropy 
and double refraction of mercuri-sulphosalicylates. 

The potassium salt is characterised by the turbidity 
which appears on shaking the sol, the same change occurs 
in the sodium salt when it is kept for some months. Accor- 
ding to these authors, the particles of the turbid sols are 
thread-like. The anisotropy caused by mechanical stir- 
ring differs from other cases in that the least force which 
produces strong double refraction which disappears imme- 
diately on cessation of the movement. However, the gels 
obtained at higher concentrations are permanently doubly 
refractive. According to anisotropy, the alkali salts are 
in the following series ; Li > NH 4 > Na > K. The double 
refraction decreases at higher temperatures, and also on 
ageing, but it is increased on the addition of colouring 
matter. 

In a communication, S. Prakash and jST- R. Dhar® 
have studied the conditions of formation of mercuri-sulpho- 
salicylic acid jelly. When freshly precipitated mercuric 
oxide is dissolved in sulphosalicylic acid solution, perfectly 
transparent jellies are obtained within 24 hours, if the 
concentration of mercuric oxide is regulated. These jellies 
are perfectly stable and do not undergo marked syneresis. 
With higher concentrations of mercuric oxide, opaque 
jellies are produced. The jellies of mercuri-sulphosali- 
cylic acid are heat reversible. On being dried on a water- 
bath, a white powder is obtained and this gives a viscous 
sol when shaken with water, and when the concentration 
is suitable, sets to a transparent or translucent jelly. I'b 
mols. of mercuric oxide were dissolved in 1 mol. of sulpho- 
salicylic acid and the mixture was dried on a water-bath. 
The powder of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid sets to jellies 

^ Kolloid. Z., 4^, 309, 322 (1927), 

* J. Indian Ohem. Soc., 7, 367 (1930). 
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when dissolved in water in proper concentration as ehowii in 
the' following table : 


Total volume =5 o.c. 


Mercuii-siiiplio- 
salioylio acid 
. . OT gm» 

0*3 gm. 

0*5 gra. 

0*7 gm. 

0*9,. gm. 


Observations. 

No jelly within 24 hours. 

No jelly within 24 hours. 

Transparent jellies within 40 minutes. 
Transparent jelly in 20 minutes. 
Turbid jelly in 10 minutes. 


Most of these jellies are transparent but they are not 
uniform because it becomes very difficult to get a clear 
homogeneous solution of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid at such 
concentrations. Like soap jellies the jellies of mercuri- 
sulphosalicylic acid so prepared melt on heating and again set 
on cooling as is shown in the following table : 


Total volume = 5 c.o. 


Mercuri-sulpho- Time of 
salioylic acid setting 


0*5 gm. 40 minutes 

0*7 gm. 20 5 , 

0*9 gm. 10 ' „■ 


Time of setting after 
once being melted and 
cooled 
15 minutes 


Instantaneous setting 


It will be seen from the above' table that the time of 
setting of the jelly when once melted is much less than tlie 
original setting time. 

The sodium salt of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid is pre- 
pared by adding 1 mol. of sodium hydroxide to l inoL of 
inercuri-sulphosalicylic acid. If to a solution of 'mercuri- 
sulphosalicylic: acid, the requisite amount of sodium 
hydroxide is added^ and' the mixture dried- on a . water-bath, 
a-white : powder is nbtained. It .-has been observed that' this 
white powder ■ of sodium mercuri-sulphosalicylate losea its 
F. 36 . 
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power of setting to a jelly when, re-dissolved in water. In 
this respect it appears to be heat irreversible and differs 
from the original mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid. All concen- 
trations between 0‘1 gm. to 0'6 gm. of this sodium salt in 
5 c.c. total volume have been tried but no jelly could be 
obtained with this substance. 

The jellies of the sodium salt can be obtained by adding 
the calculated amount of sodium hydroxide to mereuri-sul- 
phosalieylic acid, when the concentration is suitable. The 
comparative results for the time of setting of the original 
acid jelly and also its sodium salt are given in the following 
table : 


Total volume =5 o.c. 


For the preparation of sodium salt, for each OT gm. of 
mercuri-sulphosalioylio acid, 0T16 o.o. of 2 08 N sodium hydroxide 


has been used. 

Merouri-sulpho- 
salioylio acid 

O'l gm. 

0-3 gm. 

0’5 gm. 

07 gm. 


Time of setting 
for the acid 

jelly 

No jelly in 24 hours 

>*> >J )» V 5) 

40 minutes 


Time of setting 
for the sodium- 
•salt jelly 

No jelly in 24 hours 
10 minutes 


The results recorded in the above table show that the 
sodium salt more readily sets to jelly than the original acid 
of the same concentration. However, it has been observed 
that the jellies of the sodium salt are more opaque than the 
corresponding acid jellies- It clearly shows that in the 
sodium salt the agglomeration tendency of the particles 
is more prominent than the hydration tendency ; and 
this is probably the reason why once dried, the sodium 
salt does not set when re-dissolved in water. The jellies 
of the sodium salt also melt when heated and reset on 
cooling. 
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2T5 


Total volume =5 o.c. 


Amount of merouri- 
sulpho-sali- 
oylio acid in 
.salt jelly 

0’3 gm. 

. 0*5 gm. 

0*7 gm. 


Time of setting 
of the sodium 

Jelly 

10 minutes 


Time of setting , after ; 
once being melted 
and cooled.! 


20 minutes 


11 

5 


5» 

Jl 


The above table shows that the time of setting of the 
jelly when once melted is greater than the original setting 
time. This also shows that in contrast to acid jellies, the 
hydration tendency of the sodium salt particles is much less, 
as was also seen from the heat irreversibility of the sodium 
salt jelly. 

For the preparation of these acid or salt jellies, a 
sufficiently high concentration of mercuri-sulphosalicylic 
acid is required. But the jellies so prepared are very 
stable and do not exhibit marked syneresis. However, 
more dilute jellies can be obtained if the colloidal solution of 
the mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid is coagulated by electrolytes. 

In the preparation of the following jellies 4 c.c. of 
I per cent solution of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid was used, 
and the total volume was made to 5 c.c. in all the cases. 


Electrolyte 
N-potassium nitrate 

0'3 0.0. 

0-5 0 . 0 . 

N-potassium sulphate 
0-2 
0-3 

0- 4 
0-6 
0*8 

1- O 

N/IO barium nitrate 


Observation 


Transparent opalescent jelly in 5 minutes 
Translucent jelly in 2 minutes, soon 

synersing. 


Transparent jelly in 

>» J» 

J> JJ 

Opalescent „ „ 

n »> ti 


1 hour. 

40 miButes. 


Trauslucent „ immediately which soon 
undergoes syneresis. 
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Electrolyte 
N/ 10 barium nitrate 
0‘2 0 . 0 . 

0-3 

0-5 


Observation 

No jelly. 

Opaque jelly in 1 minute, soon synerising. 
Opaque jelly immediately, soon synerising. 


When to the solution of inercuri-sulphosalicylic acid, 
potassium, lithium or barium chloride is added, the dissolu- 
tion of the colloidal phase appears to occur and a clear 
solution which is less viscous than the original sol is obtained 
which does not coagulate on adding concentrated solutions 
of potassium sulphate or barium nitrate. 

The sodium salt of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid yields 
a negatively charged sol which sets to a jelly on the addition 
of electrolytes. To 1 gram of mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid 
were added 1‘16 c.c. of 2‘08 N sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the total volume was made up to 100 c.c. For the pre- 
paration of the jellies of this sodium mercuri-sulphosalicylate, 
4 c.c. of the solution were taken each time, and varying 
quantities of potassium sulphate or barium nitrate were 
added, the total volume was kept 5 c.c. in each case. The 
results are recorded below: 


Electrolyte 


Observations 


N-potassium sulphate 


0‘2 c.c. 

Trans lucent jelly in 

10 minutes, 

0'3 

Do. 

do 

6 do 

0-4 

Do. 

do 

3 do 

0-6 

Do. 

do 

3 do 

ro 

Opaque precipitate. 



N-10 bariuui nitrate 


O’Oo 

01 

0-2 

0-3 


No jelly. 

Translucent jelly after 24 hours. 
Precipitate in 24 hours. No jelly. 
Opaque loose jelly in i hour, soon 
synerising. " - v , . ; O'-!; 
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OoinpariHg the results of this table with those of the 
previous one on the acid jellies, it will be seen that at the 
same concentration of the jelly and the coagulating electrolyte, 
the time of setting for the acid jelly is much greater than 
for the sodium salt jelly. The jellies of both the acid and 
the salt are opalescent and undergo marked syneresis. 
They are not so stable as those prepared without the 
addition of electrolytes. The colloidal solution of sodium 
salt also undergoes dissolution when chloride ions are 
added to it. 

In a paper (loc. eit.). Wo. Ostwald and Mertens have 
observed that Cl', Br', NC', and CNS' ions exert “ dissolv- 
ing ’’ influence on sols of imercnri-sulphosalicylic acid deri- 
vatives, and they assume a true chemical combination with 
the formation of a compound of the type 8odium*3-chloromer- 
curi-5-sulphosalicylate when mercuri-sulphosalicylic acid is 
mixed with sodium chloride. Such examples of chlorination 
by the mere addition of sodium chloride are not familiar in 
organic chemistry. What appears to be more probable is 
that the addition of chloride ions displaces the mercury of 
sulphosalicylic derivatives. This view is further supported 
by the fact that the mercuration of sulphosalicylic acid is 
far easily conducted by freshly precipitated mercuric oxide 
free from chloride ions than by mercuric chloride. The 
crystalline compound, decomposing at 240°C., which Wo. 
Ostwald takes to be a chloro-mercuri compound appears to 
be a mixture of mercuric chloride and sodium sulphosali- 
cylate. 

. Prakash and Dhar’ have also studied the changes in 
viscosity during the process of gelation of this jelly. The 
author has also investigated the influence of temperature on 
the setting pf the jelly® and also the changes in extinction 

^ J. Indian Ohem. Soo,, 6 , 391 (1929). 

® Ibid., 9, 193 (1932); 
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coefficients during the coarse of jelly formation.* Recently, 
Prakash and Bhargava have studied the magnetic bi- 
refringence of the sol quantitatively. 

Zirconium-sulphosalicylic Acid 

The author^ has recently communicated that by careful 
regulation of the concentrations of zirconium oxychloride, 
sulphosalicylio acid and vsrater, not only stable colloidal sols 
zirconium sulphosalicylic acid are obtained, but very trans- 
parent glass-like hard jellies can also be prepared. A 
50 % solution of 5-sulphosalicylic acid, CgHaSOsH. OH. 
COOH. 2 H 2 O, (3‘991Sr) free from sulphate ions, was used. 
An almost saturated solution of zirconium oxychloride, 
ZrOCla, corresponding to 310'68 gm. Zr02 per litre was 
found to be very suitable for jelly formation. The following 
are a few typical concentrations for the preparation of the 
jellies: Zirconium oxychloride solution used each time 
was 1 c. c., 

Amount of sul- Amount of Observation 

phosalLoylio acid water 

0'6 0.0. I'o c.c. Transparent jelly in 85 hrs. 

0'5 2'0 Transparent jelly in 50 hrs. 

r5 10 Transparent jelly in 60 hrs. 

2'0 10 Transparent jelly in 46 hrs. 

2'0 1’5 Opalescent jelly in 40 hrs. 

2 0 2'0 Translucent jelly in 19 hrs. 

2 0 3’0 Translucent jelly in 10 hrs. 

The greater the amount of water added to the system, 
the less is the setting time of the jelly, but the jelly is more 
opalescent. The jelly is also more readily obtained at a 
higher temperature but the texture and the fineness of the 
jelly are markedly spoiled. Some of the best jellies of 
zirconium sulphosalicylic acid are as transparent as mercuri- 
sulphosalicylic acid jellies, but on ageing they become com- 

^ J. Phys. Ohem. (1932). 

* Prakash, Z. anorg. Ohem. 21S, 249 (1988). 
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paratively harder. These jellies do not undergo any 
syneresis but on drying exhibit a peculiar sort of rupture 
with beautiful pattern of cracks- In presence of mono- 
valent ions like chlorine from KCl, the sol of this acid is 
markedly stabilised, while in the presence of any sulphate, 
the coagulation is rapid and a jelly is obtained in a compara- 
tively less time but is more opaque. These jellies are not 
obtained in neutral or alkaline medium. 

Bhargava and Prakash* have also observed that if to 
the above jelly-forming system, a little of aluminium nitrate 
or nitric acid be added, the jelly of zirconium sulphosalicylic 
acid develops in the course of time a beautiful ruby red 
colour whilst the transparency is not at all affected. The 
colour may be due to the formation of aurin type of dye in 
traces from sulphosalicylic acid in presence of nitric acid, 
or to the occlusion of nitrogen oxide fumes in the capillary 
structure of the jelly. In presence of sodium nitrite, a 
yellow transparent jelly is obtained. 

Mercury Salt of Azidothiocarbonic Acid 

F. Sommer® obtained the sodium salt of a azidothiocar- 
bonic acid, N 3 CS 2 Na, 4 H 2 O by the interaction of carbom 
disulphide and an aqueous solution of sodium azoimide at 
40° — 50°, when a pale yellow solution is obtained, which 
yields colourless prisms on evaporation. This sodium salt 
on treatment with mercuric chloride yields the corresponding 
mercuri-salt, which yields colloidal solutions as well as gels 
if sufficiently concentrated. 

Camphoryl phenyl thiosemicarbazide felly 

M. 0. Forster and T. Jackson® were the first to 
prepare camphoryl phenyl thiosemicarbazide. 9 gm. of 


^ J. Indian Chem. Soo. 11 (1934). 

* Ber., 45, 1833 (1915). 

* J. Chetn, Soc., 1877 (1907). 
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camphoryl thiocarbimide, dissolved in 120 c.c. of ether to 
■which a small quantity of alcohol had been added, were cooled 
in ice and treated with phenylhydrazine also dissolved 
in ether. On this treatment, they observed that the liquid 
changed to a clear stiff jelly, which underwent but slight 
shrinkage during six hours- This was dissolved in 20 — 30 c.c. 
of hot alcohol and warmed until ether was removed. 
Thus about 8 gm. of the less fusible thiosemicarbazide of 
the following constitution (M. P. 183®) were obtained: 

/OH. NH. CS. N (OeH5)NH, 

CsH.X I 
^00 

These authors also made experiments to ascertain the 
minimum of material which is capable of producing this 
jelly, and found that if the thiosemicarbazide is first 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot alcohol and the solution 
diluted with petroleum, one part in 300 gives a tough 
transparent jelly which does not liquefy during 24 hours. 
After this period, however, they observed, the medium gra- 
dually became limpid and the solid separated inW-ell-defined 
crystals which at first appeared suspended in the jelly. 

A detailed study of this jelly had been later on 
undertaken by E. Hatschek. * Camphoryl phenyl thiosemi- 
carbazide is easily soluble at ordinary temperature in 
acetone, but only a little in alcohol or other organic solvents. 
However, it is pretty soluble in boiling absolute alcohol and 
also in toluene at 100®. A five per cent solution of the sub- 
stance in boiling alcohol when allowed to cool rapidly gives a 
clear gel. The alcogels are very elastic and a two per cent 
gel closely resembles an agar gel of 0'75 per cent concentra- 
tion. If the solution in alcohol is only slowly cooled, then 
the substance separates out in well-formed crystals. 

Phenyl thiosemicarbazide is soluble in toluene at 100® , 
and when it is cooled, whether slowly or rapidly, a clear 
1 Kolloid. Z., 11 , 158 (1912); 5i, 44 (1930). 
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jelly would be obfcaiaed, the rate of cooling being without 
any appreciable influence- The best jellies are obtained at a 
concentration of 1‘5 per cent. The jellies above 2'5 per cent 
concentration soon exhibit a change in the fact that they 
become cloudy at certain points, and round these centres, 
spherical aggregates begin to develop. With 4 to 5 per cent 
of the substance, the jelly is also obtained, but spherical 
crystals appear after a time. When these jellies are 
heated, they undergo melting at a temperature of 35° — 40°, 
and on cooling they again set to jellies. Some of the 
jellies have shown the phenomenon of hysteresis also. 

The jellies are also similarly obtained in carbon 
tetrachloride. When a 2 per cent of the substance is dissolved 
at 60° to 70° and then cooled to room temperature, a clear 
gel is obtained. The four per cent jellies are turbid. The 
gel is also obtained by dissolving O'l gm. of the substance 
in 1 C.C. of benzyl alcohol at room temperature and adding 
4 c.c. of carbon tetrachloride (the end concentration 
being 2%). No gels have been obtained in n-hexane, 
benzol, acetone or benzyl alcohol. 

Jelly of Mercuri Benzthiazol methenesulphide 
monosulpbonate 

{Doehles Gel) 

According to R. Mohlau and W. Krohn, ^ when dimethyl 
aniline is heated with sulphur, a number of benzthiazole 
derivatives are formed. One of these products is benzthiazol- 
methenesulphide of the following constitution : 



1 


Berl. Ber., 21, 60 (1913). 
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When benzthiasiolmethenesulphide is acted upon by ten 
times its weight of fuming sulphuric acid, it undergoes 
sulphonation and a part of the base remains unchanged. 
On sulphonation, a monobasic acid, OSH 6 NS 2 SO 3 H, is 

H. 



formed, which remains unchanged even if the temperature 
is raised. The acid is soluble in water and is highly hygros- 
copic. It is insoluble in organic solvents. 

Benzthiazolmethenesulphide monosulphonic acid possesses 
a remarkable property of forming a mercury salt. When 
the potassium salt of the sulphonic acid is treated with 
mercuric chloride, the salt is obtained which gives stiff 
jellies. For their investigations, W. Doehle and B. Eassow* 
used N/5, N/lO, N/50 and N/lOO solutions of potassium salt of 
sulphonic acid and of mercuric chloride. When both these 
solutions are mixed at the room temperature, at first a yellow 
solution is obtained which in dilute solutions sets to a stiff 
gel in the course of 2 to 12 hours according to the concen- 
trations. In concentrated solutions, the jellies are obtained 
only in a few seconds. When equivalent quantities of 
mercuric chloride and potassium salt are mixed these 
authors think that, the jelly-forming mass consists of the 
normal mercury salt, (C 8 H 6 NS 2 SO a) aHg. 

The mercury salt is unstable and the jellies sooner or 
later become cloudy in appearance in consequence of the 
formation of the basic salt, Hg (G 8 H 6 NS 2 .S 03 ) 2 Hg 0 , which 
separates out in the form of very small crystals. The 
stability of the jellies increases with the concentration of the 
mercury salt, and those prepared from N/5 solutions of the 

1 Kolloid.Z.,J5, ^ 
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potassium salt and mercuric cbloride can be kept for some 
time before they begin to exhibit opalescence as a result of 
the initial precipitation of the basic salt. 

The colloidal mercuri-salt is coagulated by electrolytes 
and alcohol, the coagulum being converted into the crystalline 
basic salt on contact with water. The viscosity of freshly 
prepared solutions continuously increases with time and also 
in the presence of salts, especially potassium iodide. 

Barium Malonate Jelly 

F. Flade' obtained the jelly of barium malonates in 
methyl alcoholic solution. Equivalent solutions of baryta 
and malonic acid in methyl alcohol were mixed, when the 
jellies were obtained. 

These jellies have been further studied by H. Zocher 
and Hans W. Albu^. The jellies studied by them contained 
glycerine up to 90 per cent. An opalescent jelly is obtained 
when 1 c.c. of 2H malonic acid in methyl alcohol and 2 c.c. 
of N-barium hydroxide are mixed together with further 
addition of 6 c-c. of water mixed wdth methyl alcohol. 
If no water is used, and all the solutions are prepared in 
methyl alcohol, the jelly obtained is opaque and it soon 
breaks up to a white powder. The jellies obtained in 
methyl alcohol are doubly refractive. 

Zocher and Albu’s jellies in glycerol can be obtained 
by mixing 1 c.c. of 2N malonic acid (in methyl alcohol), 2 c.c. 
of N-barium hydroxide (in methyl alcohol) and 6 c.c. of 
glycerine-water mixture, containing varying quantities of 
glycerine. The nature of the jelly depends upon the gly- 
cerine content. Some of the jellies are doubly refractive 
and they also undergo syneresis. All the jellies except- 
ing those which are free from water are thixotropic also. 

^ Z. anorg. Chem., 173 (1913). 

* Kolloid. Z., 4:6, 33 (1928). 
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In a previous paper,' Dube and Dhar have advanced 
the view that glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air 
in its solution in presence of insulin, which acts as an 
inductor. This induced oxidation is markedly accelerated 
in presence of phosphates, cerous and ferrous hydroxides. 
Insulin itself is capable of oxidation when air is passed in 
it, but in the presence of glucose, the oxidation of the 
former is retarded, and the oxidation of insulin induces 
the oxidation of glucose. Our experiments with sodium 
carbonate showed that this substance inactivates insulin 
and therefore, in its presence, there is no increase in the 
oxidation of glucose due to insulin. 

It had been remarked by the authors in the very 
communication that “ the behaviour of insulin resembles 
that of glutathione. Glutathione is an auto-oxidisable 
substance. It oxidises itself by the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere and at the same time induces the oxidation of cell 
constituents. Harrison'^ has shown that traces of iron 
cause a marked acceleration in the auto-oxidation of 
glutathione ; and hence the oxidation of tissue components 
induced by glutathione will also be accelerated by iron.” 
In this communication, I have undertaken the study of the 
oxidation of glucose in presence of glutathione and various 
other inductors as cerous hydroxide and ferrous hydroxide. 

^ J. Phys. Ohem. 5^, 444 (1932). 

^ Bioohem. J., 18, 1009 (1924). 
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Experimental 

A.]l the experiments were carried out in ditfused day- 
light as well as in tropical sunlight. In these experiments, 
a slow current of air was passed through a series of bottles, 
containing 20 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, baryta, 
and concenti'ated sulphuric acid to free the air from carbon 
dioxide and moisture. The carbon dioxide free aii' was 
passed through the solution of glucose containing insulin and 
other substances such as ferrous, or cerous hydroxides, 
sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, and sodium sulphite. 
A measured volume of air was passed. A fresh solution of 
glutathione (0'05 gm.) was always used. For the experi- 
ments with glutathione, it had been found that this 
substance also reduces the Fehling’s solutions and, therefore, 
it was destroyed by bromine in dilute solutions before 
the estimation of sugar. Extra pure glucose of Merck was 
always used. The volume of the solution oxidised was 
always made up to 100 c.c. by adding distilled water. 36’5 
litres of air were passed in 15 hours. 

1 per cent solution of glucose was used. 


Table I 

In diffused light. 
lO 0 . 0 . glucose— 0'2308 gm. OuO 


Litres of air 
Y^assed. 

(J-iucose 

solution 

Glutathione 

■ 

Inductor 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm. OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

8B'5 

10 o.c. 

' 

... 1 

Ce ( 0 H ^2 

0-0182 

7-9 


(0-2308 gin. 


20 o.c. 1 




OuO) 





31) ‘5 

do 

0‘05 gm. 

do 

0-0297 

12’9 

BtVi'} 

10 o.c. 


Fe (OH) 2 

0-0131 

57 


’ (0-2380 gm. 


20 c.c. 




! CuO) 





3t)\5 

1 do 

0-06 gm. 

'.'do 

1 ; 

0-0347 

15-0 
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Table l—iContd.) 


Litres of air 
passed 

Glucose 

solution 

Glutathione 

Inductor 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm. OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

36-5 

10 0.0. 


NaHOO, 

! : 

0-0080 

3-5 


(0*2380 gm. 


O'l gm. 




OuO) 





36-6 

do 


do 

0-0192 

00 

CO 


The results recorded in tliis table show that in presence 
of glutathione, the induced oxidation of glucose by cerous 
and ferrous hydroxides as well as sodium bicarbonate is 
markedly increased. However, the reverse behaviour is 
observed in presence of sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphite as is shown below : 

Table II 


In diffused light. 


Litres of air 
passed 

Glucose 

solution 

Glutathione 

! Inductor 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm. OiiO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

36-5 

10 0.0. 
(0-2308 gm. 
GuO) 

... 

NagCOs 

0*1 gm. 

1 

0-0686 

•29-7 

36‘6 

do 

0*05 gm. 

do 

00324 

14-0 

36*5 

do 

NagSOg 

0‘1 gm. 

0 0352 

15 2 

36-5 

do 

0 05 gm. 

do 

0-0282 

12*2 


Thus in the case of sodium carbonate and sodium 


sulphite the results are quite peculiar. There is more 
oxidation in presence of these substances alone than when 
glutathione is added along with them. Such results were 
also obtained with insulin and sodium carbonate by Dube 
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and Dhar (loc. cit.), which are difficult to explain. Some 
results on oxidation of glucose in sunlight are given below : 

Table III 


Litres of air 
passed 

Glucose 

Glutathione 

1 

Inductor 

Amount of 
glucose 
oxidised 
(gm. OuO) 

Percentage 

Oxidation 

36*5 

10 o.c. 


NaHOOs 

0'0552 

23-5 


(0*2308 gm. 


O'l gm. 




CuO) 





36’5 

do 

0‘05 gm. 

do 

O'OTol 

32*5 

3(5‘5 

do 


NasCOg 

0-0954 

4r3 




O'l gm. 



38‘5 

do 

0'05 gm. 

do 

0-0316 

13-6 


These results show that the percentage of oxidation is 
much greater in sunlight than in the diffused light of the 
room. The results recorded in this paper throw much 
light on the function of glutathione in physiological processes. 
Its main function is that of an inductor which helps in 
the metabolism of the foodstuff. Gllutathione undergoes 
auto-oxidation, and this induces further the oxidation of 
substances like glucose. 

Summary 

1. Glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air through 
solutions of glucose in presence of glutathione. Oerous hydroxide, 
ferrous hydroxide, and sodium bicarbonate markedly accelerate 
this induced oxidation of glucose by air in presence of glutathione. 

2. Glutathione is an auto-oxidisable substance. In presence 
of glucose, the oxidation of glutathione is retarded but the 
oxidation of glutathione induces the oxidation of glucose. Thus 
is the metabolism facilitated in the body in presence of glutathione. 

3. Sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite appear to inactivate 
glutathione and in their presence, there is a marked decrease in the 
oxidation of glucose. 


CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE SEEDS OF 

ABRUS PRECATORIUS LINN— (PART 11) 

THE COLOURING MATTER OF THE 
SEED-COAT 

BT 

NAEENDRANATH GHATAK, M.Sc., 

Research Schola/r, Chemistry Department, University 
of Allahabad. 

In a previous paper by the present author (/. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1932, 9, 383) the results of chemical examina- 
tion of the kernels of the seeds of A Irus frecatorius (scarlet 
variety) have been recorded. In the present paper the 
methods of isolation and properties of the red-colouring 
matter of the seeds have been described. The first attempt 
towards the isolation of the colouring matter of A hrus 
seeds was made by Sarkar {Biochem. 1914, 8, 281 — 86), 
who extracted two colouring matters, yellow and scarlet, 
by soaking the crushed seed-coat in water and finally 
separating them with ether. He purified the scarlet- 
colouring matter by preparing the insoluble copper salt and 
from a study of some colour reactions concluded it to be a 
tannin substance. The next reference that “ anthocyanin 
is sometimes developed in the cells of the testa of seeds of 
Ahrus ” is recorded in Onslow’s book Anthocyanin 
Pigments of Plants, 1925, p. 30). 

The above represents all that exist in chemical litera- 
ture about the colouring matter of Adorns seeds and no 
definite observations have yet been made regarding the 
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exact nature of its chemical constitution. The present 
author has, however, been able to separate in pure forms a 
red anthocyanin and gallic acid from the seed-coat of 
Ahrus 'preoatorius. The methods of isolation and: 
properties of these substances have been described in thef 
experimental part of the paper. 

Experimental 

The seed-coat of Ahrus precatorius constitutes 30 per 
cent of the entire seed. The inner surface of the seed-coat 
is yellowish white and gives out a thin inner integument 
on soaking with water. If a portion of the seed-coat, 
from which the inner integument has been removed, is 
dipped in neutral ferric chloride solution, the inner side 
immediately takes up a blue stain and the upper red side 
is slowly affected. This shows the presence of a layer of 
tannin matter after the inner integument. In the next 
layer is present the red-colouring matter and at the top 
is a thin cuticle which imparts polish to the red colour of 
the seed. The colouring matter slowly passes into solution 
when kept soaked in water but the colour of the solution is 
discharged on standing. On addition of acids the solution 
becomes bright pink red. A similar treatment as above 
with alcohol keeps the colouring matter in the seed-coat 
unaffected. But if some of it is previously treated with 
water, dried and then treated with alcohol, the colouring 
matter is readily extracted. This proves definitely the 
presence of a thin cuticle at the top of the seed which is 
quickly removed by water. 

In aqueous-acid solutions the colour is readily extract- 
ed but concentrated hydrochloric and glacial acetic acids 
do not dissolve it. The pink colour of dilute acid extracts 
is readily discharged becoming brownish yellow on addi- 
tion of alkali. An aqueous extract of the seed-coat 
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develops a bluish-black coloration with ferric chloride, 
which turns bluish- violet on dilution. When the seed- 
coat is allowed to remain long in aqueous hydrochloric 
acid, the black spots slowly lose colour becoming pink-red 
and then brown, the other portions turning white. This 
shows that the black spot of the seed-coat is only a very 
concentrated form of the red-colouring matter which exists 
all around. 

Extraction of the colourinq matter . — The seeds of 
Ahrus precatorius were partially crushed in a hand- 
crushing machine when the seed-coat was easily detached 
from, the hard yellow kernels. 400 g. of the seed-coat 
thus obtained was crushed to small pieces and extracted 
with boiling water in a porcelain dish. After about ten 
minutes boil the extract, which was of a pale pink colour, 
was filtered. On addition of a few drops of hyd^’ochloric 
acid the colour of the extract became deep pink-red. 
Excess of solid lead acetate was then added and a flocculent 
bluish-white precipitate was formed which was filtered 
off. The material was again extracted with fresh quantity 
of boiling water and precipitation repeated as before. 
This process was repeated till the seed-coat beca-me almost 
colourless and the black spots turned brown. The colour 
of the lead salts of subsequent extracts iropfoved towards 
blue. The combined lead salt was washed with hot water, 
and the cake macerated with 500 c.c. elacial acetic acid in 
a porcelain mortar. The lead salt of the colouring matter 
dissolved with a deep pink-red colour. It was filtered and 
the residue was again taken up with a further quantity 
of BOO c.c. of glacial acetic acid. To the total acetic acid 
extract ether was added till the pink colour of the solution 
just disappeared. A blue precipitate of the lead salt of 
the colouring matter was formed. Excess of ether was 
avoided as it precipitated a white substance. The lead 
salt was filtered, washed several times with ether and 
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finally with alcohol to free it from acetic acid. On drying 
the blue colour of the salt changed to yellowish-green. It 
was decomposed in ethyl alcohol (98 per cent) suspension 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The alcoholic solu- 
tion became deep red and lead chloride settled at the 
bottom. The filtrate was kept with three volumes of ether 
for’ 48 hours. The colouring matter settled at the bottom. 
The mother liquor Avas decanted off and the residue on 
washing several times ivith dry ether was obtained as dark 
red crusts. It is proposed to designate this substance 
ahranin with reference to its properties as an anthocyanin 
and the generic name of the plant from w^hioh it has been 
obtained. 

A portion of the filtrate from the original lead salt 
was freed from lead and the acetic acid was neutralised 
with ammonia and concentrated. The solution reduced 
Fehling’s solution, ammoniacal silver nitrate and copper 
acetate solution in dilute acetic acid. From this solution 
an osazone was prepared in the msual Avay and Avas identi- 
fied to be glucosazone, m.p., 205°. 

The filtrate from the glacial acetic acid extract of the 
original lead salt that was precipitated Avith ether, was 
concentrated to about 100 c.c. A thick dirty white 
precipitate was formed. It Avas Avashed free from acetic 
acid, dried and decomposed in alcoholic suspensiPn with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate on complete evapora- 
tion of the solvent deposited needle-shaped crystals (4 g.). 
It was crystallised from hot Avater and animal charcoal. 
Small needle-shaped soft silky^ crystals were obtained 
which on drying in air oven melted at 262°. This 
substance on heating Avith concentrated sulphuric acid 
produces a purple coloration. Potassium cyanide solution 
develops a pink colour with the substance Avhioh disappears 
on standing but returns back on shaking with air. Lime 
water produces a blue coloration with it. The white lead 
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salt of the substance produces a carmine-coloured pre- 
cipitate with caustic potash which dissolves in excess to a 
raspberry-red solution. It does not coagulate gelatine 
solution. The substance was, therefore, identified to he 
gallic acid as it responded to all its characteristic reactions. 
It gave a mixed melting point with pure Merck’s gallic 
acid at 262-263°. [Found: C, 49-22; H, 3-68;M. W. 
(decomposition of lead salt), 169. Gallic acid requires, 
C, 49-41; H, 3-53; M. W., 170.] 

Properties of abranin chloride . — The crude chloride 
as prepared above, was extracted several times with ether 
to remove gallic acid and ether soluble impurities. It was 
dissolved in 0-5 per cent hydrochloric acid-ethyl alcohol, 
filtered and kept with two volumes of ether in a refri- 
gerator. The colouring matter settled at the bottom as 
thin microscopic plates. The mother liquor retained some 
of the colouring matter which could not be thrown down 
even on addition of more ether. The precipitated abranin 
chloride was filtered and washed with ether and dried in 
vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride for three days. 
It was of a dark violet-red colour and melted at 178-179° 
with previous sintering. In neutral solvents like methyl 
and ethyl alcohols, water, etc., it dissolves and readily 
isomerises becoming violet and on long standing the colour 
is completely discharged. In presence of traces of acids 
it is very soluble in methyl alcohol and comparatively less 
so in ethyl alcohol. In alkalies it dissolves with deep 
yellow coloration. Pink-red colour in abranin chloride in 
Water becomes blue on addition of sodium carbonate and 
violet on addition of sodium acetate. With copper acetate 
solution it gives a blue precipitate and neutral ferric 
chloride changes the pink colour of the solution to brown 
and then to yellow. In concentrated sulphuric acid 
abranin chloride dissolves with orange-red colour, which 
on dilution becomes pink-red. An aqueous-alcoholic 50 per 
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cent extract of the chloride gives with dilute solution of 
aluminium chloride a blue colour. On combusting the 
substance the following results were obtained : 

[C, 50-06, 50-12; H, 5-53, 5-41.] 

Hydrolysis of ahranin chloride. — 0-5 g. of the sub- 
stance was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and warm- 
ed with further addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(making the strength about 10—12 per cent). On allowing 
it to cool small quantity of dark-red granular powder 
settled. It was filtered, washed and dried in vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloride. It did not melt even on 
heating to 300° and was the aglucone— abranidin. Small 
quantity of abranidin that remained in the mother liquor 
could not be induced to separate from solution. It was, 
therefore, quantitatively removed by extraction with amyl 
alcohol. The aqueous solution was neutralised and the 
osazone of the sugar prepared. The phenylosazone melted 
at 205° and was identified to be glucosazone. 

Ahranin 'picrate.— 0-5 g! of the chloride was dissolved 
in water and to it was added hot saturated solution of 
picric acid. The brown solution slowly deposited chocolet- 
red plates of the picrate along with crystals of picric acid, 
oh spontaneous evaporation of the solvent. The precipitate 
was dried and Washed several times with dry ether to 
completely remove picric acid. The picrate was soluble 
in water. It melted at 149-50° after being dried in vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloridel 

Distribution Humber .- — The distribution number was 
determined according to the method of Willstatter and 
Zollinger (Annalen, 1916, 41£, 208) using pyridine-free 
amyT alcohol saturated with an equal volume of 0-5 per 
cent aqueous hydrochloric acid. 0-01 g. of the pigment 
was dissolved in 50 c.c. of 0-5 per cent aqueous hydrochloric 
acid. The solution was extracted with 50 c.c. amyl alcohol 
twice and the distribution numbers -were determined with 
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ABSORPTION SPECTRA PHOTO OF ABRANIN CHLORIDE IX 
AIETHYIj AHCOHOL-HYBTlOCHIiOIlIO ACID. 

Absorption. 

No. . 

V 1 ., . Continuous spectrum. 

2. Thickness of layer exposed S'S mm. 616 • B13-493...491. 
g „ 50 mm. 661. ..548-486 ..483. 

10*0 mm. 670 ..569“476...469 

20’0 mm. 679 to the end of the visible region 
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comparison of a standard solution of the pigment in amyl 
alcohol by means of a colorimeter. The first extraction 
gave the distribution number ll-lS and the second, 10‘42. 
From these results the anthocyanin appears to be a mono- 
glucoside. 

Ahsorftion sfectra. — 0-01 g. of the pigment was 
dissolved in 50 c.c. methyl alcohol-hydrochloric acid and 
the absorption spectra were determined in a constant 
deviation spectrometer (Adam Hilger.) The comparison 
spectrum that has been taken above the continuous and 
absorption spectra is that of copper arc. The time of 
exposures of the continuous and arc spectra was the same. 
The absorption spectrum consists of one broad band reach- 
ing from the yellow to blue. The end of the bigger 
wavelength of the absorption band is fairly well defined, 
more so when long columns are examined than when 
shorter ones are used. The edge of the smaller wavelength 
of the absorption band is very ill-defined. The absorption 
spectra photo and the absorption data are shown in the 
next page. 

The author wishes to express his best thanks to Dr. S. 
Dutt for his kind interest in the work and to the “ Kanta 
Prasad Eesearch Trust ” of the Allahabad University for 
a scholarship which enabled him to take part in the 
investigation. 





METALLIC THORIUM AS A SYNTHETIC 
REAGENT IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


BY 

KEDAE NATH GAIND Aim SIKHIBHHSHAN DHTT 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, various 
metals or metallic derivatives have been used in organic 
synthesis. The earliest amongst them to be utilised for this 
purpose was potassium, by Frankland and Kolbe^ in 1848, 
in the vain hope of preparing free radicals from alkyl 
nitriles. The use of sodium came immediately after this 
and it was found to be a better reagent than potassium. 
Zinc was used by Frankland® in 1853 and also by Frankland 
and Duppa® ten years later on. The use of magnesium 
in organic synthesis was made a classical study by 
Grignard,^ and silver was extensively used by Wislicenus.® 
Copper was used by Sandmeyer and Gattermann,® but its 
great value as a synthetic reagent was established in a 
remarkable series of experiments by Ullmann.® Nickel 
was used as a catalytic hydrogenating agent by Sabatier 


1 Frankland and Kolbe, Annalen, 1848, 65, 269. 

2 Frankland, Annalen, 1853, 85, 320. 

3 Frankland and Duppa, Ditto, 1863, 126, 109. 

4 Grignard, Gomp. Bend. 1900, 730, 1322. 

5 Wigiieenus, Annalen, 1869, 149, 221; Ber., 1869, 2, 720. 

6 Sandmeyer, Ber., 184, 17, 1633. Gattermann, 1890, 23, 1218. 

’Ullmann, Ber., 1901, 34, 2174; 1903, 36, 2383, 1904, 37, 
863 ; 1905, 38, 729 ; 1906, 30, 1691, 2211. 
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and Sandereens,® aluminium was used successfully by Eioy 
and Dutt® and chromium by Chakrabarti and Dutt.^® Many 
of the commoner metals like iron, tin, mercury, arsenic, 
antimony, etc., have been variously used a number ofj 
investigators in place of the metals already mentioned, 
with more or less success. Vei^ recently Lai and Dutt“ 
have made use of a comparatively rare metal like cerium 
in organic synthesis. 

The present investigation is the outcome of an attempt 
to utilize the very reactive metal thorium in organia 
synthesis. Even as late as 1920, metallic thorium was 
more or less a chemical curiosity, and consequently it was 
beyond the means of an organic chemist to utilize it in 
synthesis. But in recent years, partly on account of the 
great development of the gas mantle industry and conse- 
quent production of thorium salts on a huge scale and 
partly due to great improvements in the thermite process 
of metal manufacture, metallic thorium is now easily 
available, and the present investigation was undertaken 
to find out the possibilities of this metal in organic 
syntheses, particularly in view of the fact that it is a 
radio-active substance, and as such can be expected of 
great chemical reactivity. 

Experimental 

Dry distillation with thorium 'powder . — In these ex- 
periments, various organic compounds were submitted to 
dry distillation with thorium powder in a current of pure 
dry hydrogen in accordance with the method already 

® Sabatier and Sandereens, Comp. Rend., 1901, 201. 

® Roy and Dntt, Jonr. Ind. Cbem. Soc., 1928, 5, 103. 

Chakrabarti and Dntt, Ditto, 1928, 517. 

a Lai and Dntt, Ditto, 1932, 9, 565. 
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described by Eoy and Dutt. The results are summarised 
in the table given below : — ' ' ' '' ' , . 


■ ■ 1 

Substance. 

rempeifature 

of 

distiilation. 

Main product. 

Yield. 

By-products. 

Phenol . . ..• 

470 p,; 

Benaene 

46%, 

Nil..' 

Gateohol 

600-670°0. 

Phenol 

63% ■ 

Benzesne. . . : 

Besorcinol , 


Bepzene 

48%, 

Phenol. 

a-naphthol ■ 

'H 

Naphthalene — 

73% 

Nil.-; 

a-nitronaphthalene 

-■ 

a- naphtby lamine 

66% 

Nap h thalene 
and ammonia. 

o-Nitraniline 

” 

o-p henylenedia- 
mine. 

66% 

Benzene^ an- 
il i n e and 
ammonia. 

m-Hydroxy"*ben- 

saidehyde. 


q?oiuene 

36% 

Phenol. 

Salicylic acid 


Phenol 

66% 1 

Benzene and 

00a. 

Bensoic acid' 


Benaene 

, 34% 

B e nzaldebyde 
and COj. 

o«0 h 1 0 robensoic 
acid.' 

, ■ » 1 ' 

Chlorobenzene... 

68%, 

Benzene, 00^ 
and HtJl. 

Anthraquinone ... 

Dull red heat 

Anthracene 

82% 

Nil. 

Phenanthraqinone 


Phenanthrene ... 

76% 

' Nil. 

Thiodiphenylaminc 

> , ” ■ 

1 Oarbazole 

72% 

Hydrogen- 

sulphide. 

a-BeBtoMioxinae ... 

M 

Desoxy-benzoin 

46% 

B'e n z'ylamio©' 
^ndNHa.^ . 

A»b©nsBene • ■ ... 


Aniline 

85% 

Benzene and 

NBg. 

Isatin ... 


Indole 

, 80% 

'N'il. 

Phthalic anhydiid* 


Phthalide 

. 36% 

Nil. 

BeBssophenqn© 

! ” 

Diphenylmethane 86 % 

Nil., 


. FriEDEL AND CrAIT’S REACTION .WITH THORIUM POWDER 

• Bmzoylbenzdic acid from benzoyl chloride and benzoic 
aciU— Benzoyl chloride (4 g:)v benzoic acid (3 g.) and 
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thorium powder (2 g.) were heated under reflux at 200° 
until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceased (15 hours). 
The product was treated with hydrochloric acid and steam 
distilled to remove any unchanged benzoic acid. The hot 
filtrate deposited needles of o-benzoylbenzoic acid on 
coding. M.P. 127°, Yield 4 g. 

'Benzophenom from henzoyl chloride and "benzene . — 
Benzoyl chloride (7 g.), benzene (25 g.) and thorium powder 
(7 g.) were heated under reflux on the water bath until 
the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceased (5 hours). The 
product was filtered to remove excess of thorium and treat- 
ed with caustic soda to decompose any unchanged benzoyl 
chloride. Benzene was then removed by distillation on 
the water bath after which the residual benzophenone was 
distilled over a naked flame. B. P. 312°, Yield 2-5 g. 

Acetophenone from acetyl chloride and benzene. — This 
substance was obtained from acetyl chloride (13 g.), 
benzene (13 g.) and thorium (10 g.) in a similar way to 
the above. B. P. 200 — 203°, Yield 9 g. 

Anthraquinone from phthalyl chloride and benzene . — 
Phthalyl chloride (15 g.), benzene (30 c.c.) and thorium 
powder (3 g.) were refluxed on the water bath for 12 hours. 
The reaction mixture was treated with excess of benzene, 
filtered and the benzene solution shaken with strong caustic 
soda solution in order to remove excess of phthalyl chloride. 
The benzene was removed by distillation and the residual 
anthraquinone crystallised from acetic acid. M. P. 276°, 
Yield 6 g. V 

Triphenylchloromethane frorn^ benzotrichloride and 
henzene.~K mixture of benzene (20 g.), benzotrichloride 
(20 g.) and thorium powder (5 g.) was heated under reflux, 
on the water bath for 9 hours. Excess of benzene was 
added, the mixture filtered, washed with caustic soda and 
water, dried and the benzene removed by distillation on 
the water bath. The residue was distilled at 10 . mm. 
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pressure on the naked flame when a pale yellow oil was 
obtained which solidified in the receiver. M. P. 106, 
yield 4-5 g. 

Prefaration of benzotrichloride and dichlorodi'phenyl 
methane from, carhontetrachloride and benzene . — A 
mixture of carhontetrachloride (30 g.), benzene (100 g.) 
and thorium powder (10 g.) was heated under reflux on 
the water bath for 10 hours. The filtered product was 
freed from unchanged benzene and carhontetrachloride on 
the water bath and then distilled on the naked flame. 
Two fractions were obtained, that at 190 — 194° solidified 
in the ice chest and yielded benzophenone and hydrochloric 
acid on boiling with water and was therefore dichloro- 
diphenylmethane (benzophenonedichloride), while the 
fraction at 210 — 214° which gave benzoic acid on 
hydrolysis was undoubtedly benzotrichloride. Yield of 
dichlorodiphenyl methane Avas 4 g. and that of benzo- 
trichloride was 2-4 g. 

Diphenyl' from chlorobenzene and benzene. — This 
substance was prepared from chlorobenzene (5 g.), benzene 
(10 g.) and thorium (6 g.) in a similar way to the above. 
Yield ’5 g- 

Triphenylmethane from chloroform and benzene . — A 
mixture of benzene (30 g.), chloroform (10 g.) and thorium 
powder (7 g.) was refluxed on the water bath for 6 hours. 
The filtered product was freed from benzene and 
chloroform as usual and fractionated on the naked flame. 
The fraction at 298 — 304° solidified in the receiver to 
colourless crystals melting at 93°, and was identified to be 
triphenylmethane. Yield 2-2 g. 

Diphenyl from iodobenzene and benzene. — This 
experiment was done iii a similar way to the one described 
before, using chlorobenzene. The yield in this case was 
much better, namely 3 grams of diphenyl from 5 grams of 
iodobenzene. 
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Di'phenylmsthane from henzylchloride and “benzene 
Benzene (30 g.), benzylcHoride (15 g.) and thorium powder 
(8 g.) were refluxed on the water bath for 12 hours. The 
filtered product was freed from benzene and the residue 
fractionated over naked flame. The fraction at 259 — 261° 
which possessed an orange-like smell was identified to be 
diphenylmethane; B. P. 161°, Yield 8 g. 

, Ullmann’s reaction with thorium powder 

Diphenyl from chlorobenzene. — Chlorobenzene (10 g.) 
and thorium powder (5 g.) were refluxed on the sand bath 
for 10 hours. The reaction product was extracted with 
hot 70 per cent alcohol and the extract cautiously diluted 
with water, when the diphenyl crystallised out. M. P. 
70°, yield -fig. 

Diphenyl from bromobenzene. — ^Prepared in a similar 
way to the above using the same proportion of bromo- 
benzene. Yield 3-5 g. 

Diphenyl from iodobenzene.—Vx%poxesA in a similar 
way from iodobenzene and thorium, using the same pro- 
portion of iodobenzene. Yield 4-5 !g. 

Diphenyl ether from bromobenzene and phenol — K 
mixture of phenol (5 g.), bromobenzene (9 g.) and thorium 
powder (3 g.) was refluxed on the sand bath for 8 hours. 
The reaction product was distilled in steam and the 
distillate extracted with ether. The ethereal extract was 
washed vs^ith caustic soda and water, the ether removed 
and the residue fractionated at' the ordinary pressure. 
The fraction distilling at 250 — 252° had a fine flowery 
smell and was identified to be diphenyl ether. Yield 8 g: 

Diphenyldmirie from bromobenzene and aniline. — A 
mixture of bromobenzene (10 g.), aniline (9 g.) and thorium 
powder (5 g.) was refluxed on the sand bath for 6 hours. 
The product was poured into dilute' hydrochloric acid, 
filtered and the residue crystallised from dilute' alcoliGi 
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with the addition of animal charcoal in colourless crystals. 
M. P. 53°, Yield 4-5 g. 

Diethyl-succinate from ethyl-chlor acetate. —h. mixture 
of ethyl-chloracetate (18 g.) and thorium powder (4 g.) was 
refluxed on the water bath for 7 hours. The ffltered 
reaction product was then fractionated and the fraction 
boiling at 200—215° (redistilled at 210 — '212° was collect- 
ed and identified to be diethyl-succinate. Yield 9 g. 

Succinic acid from chloroacetic acid. — 10 grams of 
sodium chloroacetate, 8 grams of sodium acetate and 8 
grams of thorium powder were heated together at 160 — ■ 
180° for 12 hours. The reaction product was treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered and then treated with 
excess of ammonia. The precipitated thorium hydroxide 
was filtered off, the excess of ammonia removed by evapora- 
tion and the clear liquid precipitated with ferric chloride. 
The buff-coloured precipitate was suspended in water and 
decomposed with hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate of 
iron sulphide was filtered off and the filtrate evaporated 
to a small volume when succinic acid crystallised out. 
M. P. 180°, Yield, 5 g. 

Aminohenzofhenone from henzoylchloride and, 
aniline. — A mixture of henzoylchloride (9 g.), aniline 
(5 g.) and thorium powder (3 g.) was refluxed at 150° for 
five hours. The product was treated with excess of dilute 
caustic soda and steam distilled to remove unchanged 
aniline. The residue on extraction with alcohol and 
concentration of the alcohol extract deposited masses of 
yellow crystals which were identified to be p-aminobenzo- 
phenone. M. P. 106, Yield, 2-2 g. The acetyl derivative 
of the substance melted at 73° and was identical with 
acetyl-p-aminobenzophenone. 

Anthranilic OfCid from o-chlorobenzoic acid,— 5 gvscms 
of o-chlorobenzoic acid, excess of ammonia and 5 grams of 
thorium metal were refluxed on the water bath for 8 hpurs. ' 
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The product was extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
filtered and the filtrate precipitated with a strong solution 
of sodium acetate. The precipitated anthranilic acid was 
filtered off and crystallised from hot water. M. P. 143°, 
Yield, 2-8 g. 

O-Phenoxy-henzoio acid from 'phenol and o-chloro~ 
benzoic acid. — An intimate mixture of phenol (7 g.), 
o-chlorobenzoic acid (5 g.) and thorium powder (5 g.) was 
heated under reflux for 7 hours. Any unchanged phenol 
was removed from the reaction product by steam distilla- 
tion and the residue on extraction with alcohol and 
cautious dilution with water deposited crystals of 
o-phenoxy-benzoic acid. M. P. 115°, Yield, 3-2 g. On 
treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid it was convert- 
ed into xanthone. 

TJnJc'nown hydrocarbon from benzylchloride. — A 
mixture of benzylchloride (10 g.) and thorium powdeb 
(5 g.) was refluxed at 180° for 5 hours. The product was 
extracted with benzene and the benzene extract evaporated 
when a colourless vitreous mass was obtained, melting 
sharp at 80°, which baffled all attempts at crystallisation. 
The substance was free from chlorine, did not form a 
pier ate, had a composition of C 94-16 per cent, and 
H 5-86 per cent and a molecular weight of 136 by the 
cryoscopic method in benzene. 

Neutral reduction with thorium powder. 

Picramic acid from 'picric acid. — K mixture of picric 
acid (2 g.), alcohol (20 c.c.), ammonium chloride (1-5 g) 
and thorium powder (3-5 g.) was shaken in a shaking 
machine for one hour. The dark red solution was filtered 
from the unchanged metal and concentrated on the water 
bath, when brownish red crystals were obtained with a 
metallic reflex. These were identified to be picramic acid. 
M. P. 167°, Yield, 1-9 g. On shaking for 96 hours with 
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excess of thorium powder and ammonium chloride the 
above substance in alcoholic solution underwent complete 
reduction to triamidophenol. 

Benzohydrol from benzophenone. — mixture of 
benzophenone (2 g.), alcohol (15 c.c.), ammonium chloride 
(•5 g.) and thorium powder (5 g.) was shaken in a shaking 
machine for 7 hours. The filtered product was evaporated 
to dryness and the residue extracted with ligroin. On 
concentration of the ligroin extract, masses of colourless 
crystals were obtained which were further purified by 
recrystallisation from dilute alcohol. The substance was 
identified to be benzohydrol. M. P. 67°, Yield, 1-2 g. 

Sulpltanilic acid and dimethy-p-phenylenediamine 
from methyl-orange. — K mixture of methyl-orange (5 g.), 
alcohol (50 C.C.), ammonium chloride (3 g.) and powdered 
thorium (15 ;g.) was shaken in a shaking machine for 12 
hours. The filtered product after evaporation to dryness 
was extracted with ether and the ether evaporated in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The colourless crystalline 
residue was identified to be dimethy-p-phenylenediamine. 
M. P. 41°, Yield IT g. The substance gets very quickly 
oxidised in the air. 

The residue left after extraction with ether was then 
extracted with hot water and sulphanilic acid was obtained 
on cooling. Yield, 2-3 g. 

1:2: 4 — triaminobenzene and aniline from ehrys- 
oidine. — A solution of chrysoidine (10 g.) in water (50 c.c.) 
was shaken with thorium powder (15 g.) for twenty-four 
hours with occasional warming on the water bath. The 
product was steam-distilled to recover the aniline, and the 
filtered residue on concentration in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide yielded colourless crystals, identified to be 
1: 2: 4 — ^triamidobenzene. Yield, 3-5 g. aniline and 
4-5 g. 1: : 2 : 4 — triamidobenzene. 

F. 39 



PRESENCE OF FORMALDEHYDE IN THE 
SOLAR AND TERRESTRIAL ATMOS- 
PHERE AND THE PROBLEM OF 
“ CARBON ASSIMILATION ” 

IN THE PLANTS 

BT 

ATMA RAM. 

Emfress Victoria Reader, Chemistry Departmeeit, 
Allahabad University. 

Very few other problems in the vast field of Science 
have engaged the attention of workers to such a large 
extent as that of photosynthesis by the plants. Numerous 
investigators of great fame have been exploring the 
mysteries which the life of a plant presents to the human 
mind, probably from as early times as the history of 
chemistry itself, but even up to the present time we stand 
almost as ignorant as one and a half century ago, about 
the chemical processes going on in the plants. The great 
chemist Priestley began his celebrated researches on the 
chemical processes involved in photosynthesis as early as 
1714, and since then various important researches have 
been carried on in this line. 

In 1864, the great organic chemist Adolf van Baeyer 
gave out the view that the first stage in photosynthesis was 
the reduction of carbon dioxide and water vapour to 
formaldehyde under the action of sunlight. This photo- 
synthesised formaldehyde was then polymerised to reducing 
sugars and to other carbohydrates known to occur in the 

plants. This hypothesis has been tested in numerous ways 
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and the most fruitful of all such attempts has been the 
synthesis of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water 
in vitro, on exposure to light. Usher and Priestley,^ Baly, 
Heilbron and Barker, ^ Dhar and co-workers,^ Mezzadroli 
and collaborators'* and others have obtained formaldehyde 
from carbonic acid and bicarbonates in the presence or 
absence of catalysts, when exposed to light. On the other 
hand, Spoehr,*^ Baur and Rebmann,® Porter and 
Ramsperger,'’ Bell,® Emerson,® Zschiele,“ and Mackinney“ 
obtained negative results, although the latter worker made 
the following remark : — 

“ The status of this problem is extraordinarily 
involved, though it can hardly be doubted that some 
workers have succeeded in obtaining formaldehyde in 
vitro.” 

From this review of the literature it will be clear that 
there is a good deal of confusion regarding our views on 
photosynthesis. The reason why many of the workers 
have failed to obtain formaldehyde from carbon dioxide 
and water is the use of light of low intensity. It appears 
that the formation of formaldehyde is not only favoured 
by short wavelengths but a moderately high light intensity 

1 Usher and Priestley; Proc. Roy Soe., 1911. B 84, 101. 

® Baly, Heilbron, and Barker: ,T. Chem. Soc., 1921, 119, 102a. 

3 Dhar and Co-workers: T. Phys. Chem., 1925, 29, 926: 1931, 
So, 1418; 1932, Sd, 567. 

Mezzadroli and Collaborators: Atti. accad. Lincei, 1927, 6, 
160; Gazz. Chem., 1929, 305. 

s gpoehr: J. Ameri. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1184. 

® Banr and Eebmanh : Helv. Chim. Acta., 1922, 5, 928. 

’ Porter and Ramsperger: J. Ameri. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47, 79. 

® Bell: Trans. Para. Soc., 1931, 27, 771. 

3 Emerson: J. Gen. Physiol., 1929, 13, 163. 

1® Zschiele : J. Ameri. Chem. Soc., 1932, 54, 973. 
“Mackinney: J. Ameri. Chem. Soc., 1932, 54, 1688. 
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is ateolutely essential. In a recent communication/® we 
have been able to obtain larger yields of formaldehyde by 
the photoreduction of carbonic acid and the alkali 
bicarbonates by metals like magnesium, cerium, iron, etc. 

Carbon dioxide and water vapour are well known to 
occur in the upper atmosphere, and it is very likely that 
under the action of ultraviolet light from the sun, they 
will combine and form formaldehyde and oxygen. Thus 
there is every likelihood of the presence of formaldehyde 
in the atmosphere. If formaldehyde is present in the 
atmosphere it should be partially washed down with rain 
water. 

In order to test whether formaldehyde is present in 
the rain water, numerous samples of the freshly collected 
rain water obtained at Allahabad, Barlowganj (Mussoorie) 
— altitude 5500 feet — and at a village 420 miles from 
Allahabad during the year 1931-32 and 1932-33, have been 
analysed. These analyses are still in progress. In all 
cases, a definite and immediate evidence of the 
presence of formaldehyde in both distilled and un- 
distilled rain water has been established, as tested by 
Schryver’s reagent and by the reduction of ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution. Recently it has been reported*^ 
that formaldehyde is present in the freshly collected rain 
water. In the following pages an account will be given 
of the results obtained in the analysis of rain water, after 
a careful quantitative examination. The following points 
have been observed to be necessary about the presence of 
formaldehyde in the atmosphere : 

1. That the amount of formaldehyde present in 
the rain water increases if the shower is 
preceded by a clear sunshine. 

Dliar and Earn; Nature, 1932, 129, 205; Z. anorg. u. allegm. 
Chem., 1932, 206, 171. 

i3Ram and Dliar: Nature, 1932, 150, 313. 
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2 When there is no sunshine between two showers 
the amount of formaldehyde is small as will 
be clear from the results recorded below. 

3. In order to get a clear evidence of formaldehyde 

the rain water should be freshly collected and 
analysed immediately after collection, as a 
part of the formaldehyde is lost by vaporisa- 
tion and another part undergoes polymerisa- 
tion (cf. Norrish and Kirkbride, J. Chem. 
Soc., 1931, 1518). 

4. After a very heavy shower the amount of 

formaldehyde is practically washed down 
and the rain water collected after such a 
heavy rainfall is mostly found free from 
formaldehyde. 

5. The amount of formaldehyde present in rain 

water is independent of the incidence of 
thunderstorms and electric lightning. 

EXPEEIMENTAL 

The rain water was collected in large porcelain 
dishes, placed on a tall stool in a clear space. After sotod 
experience, the above method of collecting rain water was 
improved as this procedure failed to give any idea 
of the amount of rainfall in inches. The device 
now adopted is to place a big glass funnel on a wooden 
frame and to put a big bottle below it which serves 
as a receiver for the rain water. The bottle is protected 
from outside so that no water beyond the funnel or 
dirt can find a way in the bottle. A rain gauge has 
been separately fixed which measures the amount of 
rainfall falling at a particular time. Definite volumes of 
rain water were distilled and the distillate was analysed 
for formaldehyde. An excess of standard N/10 solution 
of iodine was added to the distillate and subsequently 10 
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per cent sodium hydroxide solution till a permanent yellow 
colour was developed. The reaction was allowed to 
proceed for about fifteen minutes, and then the mixture 
was acidified with strong hydrochloric acid to liberate the 
excess of iodine. The excess of iodine so liberated was 
titrated against N/lOO sodium thiosulphate solution. 

1 cc. N/10 iodine = 0-0015 grm. of formaldehyde. 
The following are the experimental results : 

Table I 


Date. 

Number of 
hours, after 
which the 
sample was 
analysed. 

Amount of 
formaldehyde 
in grams per 
liter of rain 
water. 

Remarks. 

16-T-32 

12 

0 00076 

After a bright sunshine. 

20.T-32 

7 

0'00082 

After a bright sunshine. 

21-7-32 

4 

0-0006 

After a cloudy day. 

26-7-82 

Immediately 

0-001 

After 6 days' bright sunshine 
and clear sky. 

27-7-32 

do. 

(1) 0 00082 
(9) 0-0006 
(3) 0-00046 

After a bright day. Collected 
three samples. 

28-7-82 

do. 

0-00046 

It had rained the previous 
evening. 

29-7-32 

9 

0-00052 

After 9 hours' sunshine. 

30-7-32 

5 

0*0003 

It had rained the very night. 

31-7-32 

Immediately 

0 0003 

Very slow rainfall. 

1-8-32 

do. 

(1) 0*00016 
(2) very small. 

Heavy rainfall for 3 hours. 

2-8-32 

4 

000016 

Occasional sunshine for 

1 hour on the previous day. 

3-8-82 

Immediately 

000025 

After 4 hours' sunshine. 

4-8-32 

6 

0*00015 

Rained the very night. 

4-8-32 

Immediately 

0-00022 

Sunshine for 2 hours. 

6-8-32 

' do. 

0*0006 

Sunshine for the whole day. 

6-8-32 

do. 

0*0003 

Bainfail the very night. ■ 
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l)at) 0 . 

Number of 
hours, after 
which the 
sample was 
analysed. 

1 

Amount of 
formaldehyde 
in grams, per 
litre of rain 
water. 

Remarks. 

7-8-32 

6 

* absent 

i 

Heavy rainfall throughout the 
day and night. 

do. 

Immediately 

* absent 


do. 

do. 

* absent 


8-8-32 

9 

do. 

Cloudy the whole day. 

9-8-32 1 

Immediately 

0*00046 

6 hours’ bright sunshine. 

do, 

do. 

(1) 00003 

(2) O'OOOIS 

(3) very small. 

Cloudy— one of the heaviest 
rainfalls. 

10-8-32 

do. 

O'OOOlo 

Cloudy the whole day and a 
very heavy rainfall the 
previous day. 

12-8-32 

4 

0‘00016 

Cloudy the whole day and the 
previous days. 

16-8-32 

Immediately 

0-0004 

Bright sunshine on the pre- 
vious day. 

16-8-32 

do. 

0-0003 

Rained the very night. 

17-8-32 

do 

0-0003 

Occasional sunshine for two 
hours, a heavy rainfall. 


Table II 


Presence of formaldehyde in rain water is independent 
of the incidence of thunderstorms and electric lightning. 


The following results support the above statement : 


Date. 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per litre 
of rain water. 

Remarks. 

■ j3-l“83 

0 00056 grm: 

Accompanied with thunderstorm. 

16-1-33 

0-00065 „ 

No thunderstorm* 

22-1-33 

00004 „ 

Accompanied with thunderstorm and 
hailstorm. 

26-1-33 

0-0006 

No thunderstorm. 

12-3-88 

000046 „ 

No thunderstorm. 
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Date. 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per litre 
of rain water. 

Eemarks. 

1 


0*0005 grm. 

Accompanied with thunderstorm. 

26-3-3B. 

O'OOOTB „ 

Accompanied with thunderstorm. 

12-4-33 

* 0-001 

No thunderstorm# 

16-4-3B 

j * 0-001 

No thunderstorm. 

14-4-33 

0-0007 

j Accompanied with severe thunderstorm 

and frequent lightning discharge. 

22-4-B3 

0-00007 „ 

Fairly heavy shower accompanied with 
thunderstorm, lightning discharge 
and also hailstorm. 


N.B . — It will be interesting to note here tbat the best results 
obtained in the analysis of rain water (marked with an asterisk) 
were on those days when the shower was not accompanied with 
either thunderstorm or electric lightning. The maximum amount 
of formaldehyde present in rain water analysed so far is 0-001 grm. 
per litre of the freshly collected rain water. 

DISCUSSION 

As a result of the careful absorption measurements it 
is now generally believed that hardly any radiation from 
the sun shorter than 2900A reaches the surface of the 
earth. It is almost an accepted fact that a very thin layer 
of ozone (3 mm. when reduced to 760 mm. pressure) exists 
in the upper atmosphere at higher altitudes and is capable 
of absorbing solar radiations shorter than 2900 A. This 
ozone is supposed to be formed by the absorption of shorter 
radiations by the oxygen atoms of the atmosphere. Very 
recently E. Mecke,“ has assumed that the photodecomposi- 
tion of ozone by ultraviolet light with wavelengths shorter 
than 2635 A is a primary reaction, whilst the formation of 
ozone requires excited oxygen molecules and the efficiency 
of the photo-ozonisation process can be raised by resonance 

^^ Mecke: Fara. Soc. Discussion on Photoprocesses. 1931, 
p. 375. 

F. 1^0 
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effects. Thus according to Mecke, the two primary photo- 
chemical reactions leading to an equilibrium are : — 

Os+hr (2665A) = 0'2 + 0' (1) 

O^+Oj (2026l)=03 + 0' (2) 

In each of these reactions excited oxygen atoms are 
formed. Mecke has postulated the existence of several 
secondary reactions and has shown that at low pressure 
and small concentrations, which are undoubtedly met with 
at high altitudes of the atmosphere, the law of mass 
action is obeyed. 

30 .‘^203 

[ 03 ]V[ 02 P=K (constant). 

From absorption measurements various physicists, not- 
ably Fabry and Buison,^^ Mecke, “ Dobson and coworkers,” 
and several others have come to the conclusion that the 
mean altitude of the ozone layer in the atmosphere 
is about 50 kilometers and that at this height the 
atmospheric pressure is about 10~® atmosphere. From 
the experimental results recorded here it is clear 
that formaldehyde also exists in the upper layer of the 
atmosphere formed by the combination of carbon dioxide 
and water vapour, under the action of the ultraviolet light 
from the sim. 

It is now universally believed that the reaction 

002 + H20 + 112,000 cals.=H.0H0+O2 

requires ultraviolet light of wavelength approximately 
25 50 A. It will be interesting to note here that Dhar and 

i^j'abry and Bnison: Astrophys., J., 1921, 54 . 

Mecke: Ibid. 

« Dobson and others : Proc. Eoy. Soc., 1930, A 129 , 411. 
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collaborators have definitely shown that very seldom all 
the rays are absorbed by an absorbing solution. In the 
light of this observation it seems very likely that all the 
short ultraviolet rays coming from the sun will not be 
absorbed by the ozone layer present in the atmosphere. 
This statement is all the more strengthened in view of the 
small thickness of the ozone layer which is only 3 mm. 
deep. Hence some of the shorter wave radiations are 
likely to pass through the ozone layer and decompose water 
into H and OH and these hydrogen atoms may reduce 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde. 

Atsor'ption of ^olar radiations hy formaMeJivde . — 
In recent years Henri and Schou^® and Herzberg,*® 
have measured the absorption spectra of formalde- 
hyde. They have found that the absorption spectra 
extend from 37^0 A to 2500 A. The soectrum shows 
rotational fine structure down to 275f^A. but between 
275oA and 207oA predissociation begins which continues 
up to 2500 A The predissociation limit is shifted by 70 A 
towards the visible region when the temperature is elevated 
to 220°C. According to Fabry and Buison ® the total 
thickness of the ozone layer when reduced to normal 
pressure is 3 mm., i.e., 04 x 10”®, taking the height of the 
homogeneous atmosphere as a unit (7-9^ kilometer’s!. There 
are about 35 to 40 bands between 370oA and 2500A in the 
formaldehyde absorption spectra. The maximum is at 
2935A characteristic of the aldehydes. It is apparent, 
therefore, that not only ozone absorbs the short wavelengths 
but the formaldehyde present in the atmosphere also 
absorbs the short rays of the solar radiations. Hence the 
absorption of the solar radiations shorter than 2900 A 


Henri and Scliou : Z. Pkysik., 1928, 49, 744. 
wHerzherg: Trans. Fara. Soc., 1931, 27, 378. 

®> Fabry and Bnison : Ibid. 
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whicli has been attributed so far to the presence of ozone, 
may be partially due to the presence of formaldehyde in 
the atmosphere. 

It has already been pointed out that formaldehyde 
has maximum absorption at 2936 A, but the maximum 
absorption of ozone appears to be at 2655A. Hence it 
seems very likely that the ultraviolet rays filtered through 
the ozone layer may be absorbed by formaldehyde present 
in the atmosphere. 

It is well known that water vapour is present in the 
atmosphere to an appreciable extent even at a height of 
one hundred kilometers, but the amount of carbon dioxide 
present even at a height of forty kilometers is very small 
and is less than 0-01 per cent. It seems very probable that 
small amounts of formaldehyde may be formed nearly at 
the same height where ozone is formed under the action of 
ultraviolet light. 

Photodecomfosition of formaldehyde . — Formaldehyde 
is also photochemically decomposed in a manner analogous 
to that of the photodecomposition of ozone. As a result 
of their experiments on the photodecomposition of 
formaldehyde Norrish and Kirkbride®* have observed that 
the main products of the photochemical decomposition of 
formaldehyde are carbon dioxide and hydrogen. It is 
evident, therefore, that the following equilibrium 

H.OHO^CO+Ha 

may be existing in the atmosphere. The upper atmosphere 
is well known to be rich in hydrogen and hence in the 
presence of hydrogen in the atmosphere the photodecom- 
position of formaldehyde will he markedly checked and 
appreciable amounts of formaldehyde can exist in the 
atmosphere at an altitude of 40 to 50 kilometers or lower 
than this. As water vapour exists in very small quantities 

« Norrish and Kirihride; J. Chem. Soc., 1952, 1518. 
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even at a height of 100 kilometers, the atmospheric 
formaldehyde may be partially washed down with the rain 
water and that is why all the samples of rain water 
collected and analysed so far contain more or less 
formaldehyde. At the end of a very heavy shower the 
amount of formaldehyde in the rain water becomes exceed- 
ingly small. This has been observed several times and 
these results have been marked with an asterisk in the 
table given above. 

Formaldehyde 'present in rain water is not due to 
the photochemical decomposition of the vegetable matter 
present in the surroundings . — In order to test this point 
several litres of air present in the surroundings of the 
locality where the rain water was collected, were passed 
through a series of tubes containing pure distilled water 
previously tested free from formaldehyde. On passing 
the air for a sufficiently long time through the water no 
ti'ace of formaldehyde could he detected in it. This 
experiment was repeated several times in the day as well 
as in the night for periods extending from six to twelve 
hours and practically in all cases no formaldehyde could 
be tested in the water through which the air was passed. 
50 litres of air were passed through 15 cc. of pure water 
free from formaldehyde in 15 hours. On testing this 
water no formaldehyde could be detected in it. In this 
connection, it will be interesting to note that the rain 
water collected on the same day when the above mentioned 
experiment was performed contained an appreciable 
amount of formaldehyde. 

Formaldehyde is appreciably soluble in water and as 
such it should be absorbed by the water if it be present in 
the air. There are some arguments in support of the view 
that the formaldehyde detected in the rain water is not 
present as a result of the photodeoomposition of the 
vegetable matter of the surrounding, but is washed down 
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with the rain from the upper atmosphere. The arguments 
are as follows : 

1. The failure to detect any formaldehyde in the 

water through which air has been passed, 
showing that it is not 'present in the lower 
atmosphere hut is obtained from the upper 
atmosphere. 

2. A bsence of formaldehyde in the rain water 

collected after a very heavy shower. If 
formaldehyde present in the rain water 
would have been derived from the photo- 
decomposition of the vegetable matter there 
must have been some of it always present in 
the rain water, howsoever heavy shower it 
might have been. 

3. A greater amount of formaldehyde should have 

been present in rain water collected in the 
winter months than in the hot months, while 
it is just the reverse. 

Thus, from the arguments advanced here it is clear 
that formaldehyde detected in rain water is not obtained 
from the decomposition of the organic matter present 
in the surroundings, but is directly washed down by the 
rain from the upper atmosphere. Another experimental 
proof in favour of this statement will be given at the end 
of the paper. 

Mechanism of the formation of formaldehyde in the 
atmosphere . — It is well known that the reaction, 

COj+HsO-f 112,000 cals. =H. 0 H 0+02 
requires ultraviolet light of wavelength 2550 A. It is very 
likely that some of the short wavelengths will pass through 
the ozone layer and cause the decomposition of water into 
H and OH and these freshly generated hydrogen atoms 
may reduce carbon dioxide to formaldehyde. It appears 
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that the short wave radiations accelerate the reduction of 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde by the atomic hydrogen. 
A molecule of water requires 110,000 cals, to be dissociat- 
ed into H and ,OH, that is to say, the energy required for 
the formation of a gram molecule of formaldehyde from 
carbon dioxide and water is practically the same as that 
required in the breaking of the H-OH link. The energy 
needed in both the reactions is practically the same and it 
is very probable that the real chemical change taking place 
in photosynthesis by the plants may be the photodissocia- 
tion of the water molecules into H and OH. In a previous 
communication,^ it has been emphasised that chlorophyll 
apart from being an optical sensitiser also acts as a 
reducing agent. This statement is further strengthened 
by the presence of formaldehyde in the atmosphere and ita 
formation from carbon dioxide and water in the manner 
explained above. It is very likely, therefore, that the 
function of chlorophyll and the carotinoids (which are 
good reducing agents) present in the leaves is that of a 
photosensitiser as well as that of a reducing agent helping 
the photoreduction of carbonic acid. These considera- 
tions seem to show that the real chemical change in carbon 
assimilation is the photolysis of the water molecules into 
H and OH by the absorption of the energy of the sun. 

Origin of the free OH radical 'present in the 
atmosphere . — ^From spectroscopic and various other consi- 
derations several authors have assumed the existence 
of free OH radical. Thus Haber and collaborators,^ 
Hinshelwood,®^ and Frankenburger,® have put forward 
the view that in the combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen or the hydrocarbons OH radicals are 

22 Dhar, Eao and Ram: Fara. Soc. Dis., 1931, p. 554; 

23 Haber and collaborators : Z. Pbys. Cbem., 1928, 137, 263. 

24 Hinsbelwood : Proc. Roy. Soc., 1928, A 118, 170. 

25 Rj-ankenbnrger ; Fara. Soc. Dis., 1931, p. 431. 
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formed. In an analogous manner the existence of 
OH radical has been postulated in the chain mechanism 
of the hydrogen-chlorine reaction where moisture 
acts as an impurity. Very recently, Franck and 
Haber,®® Haber and Wansbrough-Jones,®’ Farkas and 
Wansbrough- Jones,®® and several others have suggested 
that not only in photochemical reactions taking place in 
aqueous solutions but also in catalytic and enzyme reactions 
OH radicals play a very important role. These authors 
are of the opinion that in many photochemical reactions 
taking place in aqueous medium the real and the primary 
chemical change is the photolysis of water molecule into 
H and OH. The secondary reactions are believed to take 
place between the atomic hydrogen and the OH radicals 
and the other substances present in the reacting system. 

It appears, therefore, that the mechanism of the form- 
ation of formaldehyde in the atmosphere is the same as 
that taking place in the plants. The first stage in carbon 
assimilation by the plants is the photochemical decomposi- 
tion of water molecule into H and OH. It has already 
been pointed out that Henri and Schou, and Herzberg 
have observed 35 to 40 bands in the absorption spectra of 
formaldehyde, the maximum being at 2935A characteristic 
of the aldehydes. Thus, it is quite clear that not only 
ozone but also formaldehyde present in the atmosphere 
absorbs short rays from the solar radiations. 

The following are some of the important lines* in the 
solar spectrum which have been attributed to presence of 
the free OH radical in the absorbing atmosphere of the 

26 Franck and Haber: Ber. Berlin. Akad., 1931, 250. 

27 Haber and Wansbrougb-Jones : Z. Pbys. Cbem., 1932, ISH, 
103. 

28 Farkas and Wansbrougb-Jones : Ibid., 124. 

* St. Jobn, Moore, Ware, Adams, Babcock (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1928). 
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sun. The OH lines in the solar spectrum may be due to 
the presence of OH formed from the photochemical 
decomposition of water in the manner shown below : 

HaO — )>H+OH. 


Wavelength 

Intensity 

Wavelength 

Intensity 

3267063 

1 

3099-417 

1 

3255498 

1 N 

3098-589 

2 

3229-884 

0 

3096-139 

2 

3210-47 

0 

3095-348 

3 

3206-239 

0 

3094-627 

2 

3203-981 

1 

3092-404 

1 

3200-963 

1 

3091-372 

1 

3188-060 

1 

3091-214 

1 N 

3181-991 

3 

3090-375 

1 

3177-681 

1 

3089-869 

2 

3147-448 

1 

3089-746 

2 

3146-935 

1 

3087-454 

0 

3146-599 

1 

3087-346 

1 

3139-165 

2 

3085-207 

2 

3136-891 

1 

3084-898 

1 

3134-338 

1 

3083-283 

1 

3130-568 

1 

3081-551 

1 

31^-618 

1 

3074-386 

1 

3124-919 

2 

3071-146 

1 

3123-960 

1 

3070-493 

1 

3122-571 

2 

3069-916 

1 

3121-770 

1 

3069-182 

2 

3114-779 

1 

3068-599 

1 

3106-033 

2 

3067-658 

1 

3105-678 

1 

3064-956 

1 

3102-149 

3101-243 

1 

1 

3064-217 

2 


There are two other sources of hydrogen in the 
atmosphere; firstly, it can escape in the air from the 


F. 41 
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occluded gases inside the earth and in marshy places; 
secondly, it can reach the atmosphere form the probable 
photodecomposition of hydrocarbons like CH*, He and 
of HjS, etc. 

It is well known that ammonia exists in the earth’s 
atmosphere. Moreover, Fowler and Gregory®® have 
concluded from their spectroscopic measurements that 
ammonia is present in the absorbing atmosphere of the 
sun. It is generally believed that cyanogen gas is also 
present in the absorbing atmosphere of the sun. 

It wiU be interesting to note here that very recently 
Dhar,®® has brought forward spectroscopic evidence in 
favour of the presence of formaldehyde in the solar 
atmosphere. He has shown that several unidentified lines 
in the solar spectrum agree fairly well with the absorption 
spectra of formaldehyde as observed by Henri and Schou. 
Hence it is very probable that like the free OH radical, 
formaldehyde may also form a part of the absorbing 
atmosphere of the sun. 

The origin of these substances present in the 
atmosphere has not yet been satisfactorily explained. In 
view of the various arguments put forward here, it is not 
at all surprising that formaldehyde is present in the solar 
and the earth’s atmosphere. 

Formaldehyde present in the atmosphere and rain 
water, even in small quantities, serves as a ready-made food 
for plants (c/. Bose Physiology of Photosynthesis, p. 71). 
It can act as an antiseptic, can purify the air, and can act 
as a disinfectant to the soil. 

The synthesis of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide 
and water has been denied by several authors and the' 
chief criticism has been about the authenticity of the 

29 Fowler and Gregory: Phil. Trans., 1919, H 21 %, 361. 

®>Dliar: Z. anorg. u. allegem. GKem., 1932, 206 , 270. 
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experiments by which the presence of formaldehyde has 
been concluded. One of such arguments against formal- 
dehyde being the first stage in carbon assimilation has been 
about the impurities present in the experiment. The 
presence of formaldehyde in the atmosphere and its 
formation from carbon dioxide and water vapour present 
in the atmosphere under the action of ultraviolet light 
from the sun leaves no room for doubt that formaldehyde 
is actually obtained from the photochemical reduction of 
carbon dioxide. Moreover, in the atmosphere there is no 
such danger of the organic impurities as can possibly be 
present in the experiments in vitro, and when it can be 
obtained from the atmosphere along with the rain it must 
have been generated there as a result of the action of 
ultraviolet light on carbon dioxide and water known to 
be present in the atmosphere. It has already been pointed 
that formaldehyde present in the atmosphere is not 
due to the photochemical decomposition of the organic 
matter present in the surroundings and hence it can only 
be present in the rain water as a result of its being washed 
from the upper atmosphere. 

In the light of these observations there can hardly be 
any doubt that formaldehyde is the first product obtained 
in carbon assimilation by the plants. 

PRESENCE OE FORMALDEHYDE IN 
HAIL STONES 

In several publications from these laboratories^^ Dhar 
and the author have reported that formaldehyde is present 
in the freshly collected rain water and dew. It has been 
observed that the amount of formaldehyde in rain water 
varies from 0-00015 to 0-001 grm. per litre. The amount 
of formaldehyde in dew is appreciably greater than that 

31 Earn and Dhar : Nature, 1933. 150, 313; ibid., June, 1933. 
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present in rain water. In most of the samples of dew 
analysed at Allahabad and at a village 420 miles from 
Allahabad the amount of formaldehyde present per litre 
of dew was approximately 0 0015 grra. 

On 22nd April, 1933, there was a heavy shower at 
Allahabad, accompanied by a severe hailstorm, thunder and 
lightning discharge. Since the presence of formaldehyde 
had already been detected in the rain water and dew, 
it was thought profitable to test the water obtained from 
the hailstones, for formaldehyde. In order to test this, 
fresh hailstones were collected in a clean beaker and 
carefully washed four times with pure distilled water 
free from formaldehyde. The water so obtained was 
distilled and the distillate tested for formaldehyde. There 
was a definite evidence of the presence of formaldehyde 
in the distillate as tested by the Schryver’s reagent. 

The amount of formaldehyde present in the water 
from the hailstones was, however, less than that present 
in the rain water as shown below : 


Bate 

! 

AmotiDt of formal- 
dehyde per litre of 
rain wafer. 

Amount of formaldehyde per 
litre of water obtained 
from haiUtones. 

22-4-38 

0*0007 grm. 

0*00055 grm. 


Thus it is clear that the amount of formaldehyde 
present in the water obtained from the hailstones is 
appreciably less than that present in the rain water. The 
hailstones always fall after some rain has fallen, and 
thus the rain which has a precedence over the hailstones 
will wash some of the formaldehyde present in the 
atmosphere. Hence the amount of formaldehyde present 
in the atmosphere to be absorbed by the hailstones is less 
than that which is absorbed by the rain. It is due to this 
reason that the hailstones contain less formaldehyde than 
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that present in the rain water. The obeervation , cited 
above is only based on one experiment and it is hoped that 
this will be verified when there is a chance to test more 
samples of water from the hailstones. In view of the 
undoubted presence of formaldehyde in rain water and 
dew it is not at all surprising that the water from the hail- 
stones will also contain formaldehyde. 

. The origin of the formaldehyde present in the hail- 
stones appears to be the same as that in the rain water. 
The presence of formaldehyde in the hail stones hardly 
leaves any room for doubt as to the origin of formaldehyde 
in the rain water. The formaldehyde present in the hail- 
stones cannot be due to the absorption of formaldehyde 
obtained from the photodecomposition of vegetable matter, 
but is certainly obtained from the upper atmosphere. 

This observation, therefore, if carefully verified will 
afford an argument in favour of the view of the origin of 
formaldehyde in the atmosphere as explained in the last 
few pages. 

In conclusion, the author expresses his gratitude to 
Prof. Isf. Ei. Dhar, I.E.S., for the keen interest that he has 
taken, during the progress of this work. 


STTMMAEY 

1. It has been observed tbat freshly collected rain water 
contains forinaldehyde to tbe extent of O'OOOlb to O'OOIS grm. per 
litre. 

2. The amount of formaldehyde increases if the rain is 
preceded by bright sunny days. When the days are cloudy and 
there have been frequent showers, the amount of formaldehyde 
decreases and may altogether be absent immediately after a very 
heavy shower. 

3. The rain water should be immediately analysed when 
collected, because a part of the formaldehyde is lost by vaporisa- 
tion and another by polymerisation. 
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4. It is believed that the formaldehyde present in rain water 
is formed by the combination of carbon dioxide and water vapour 
present in the atmosphere by the absorption of ultraviolet light 
from the siin. 

5,. The presence of formaldehyde in rain water cannot be 
attributed to the photo decomposition of substances of vegetable 
origin. 

6. The formaldehyde vapour shows light absorption between 
3700 A and 2500 A, the maximum being at 2935 A, characteristic of 
the aldehydes. It appears that not only osione absorbs radiations 
of short wavelengths from the sun, but also the formaldehyde 
present in the atmosphere absorbs solar ultraviolet radiations. 

7. It is very likely that the water molecules are decomposed 
by absorption of short wave radiations and the hydrogen atoms 
set free reduce carbon dioxide to formaldehyde, which may be 
formed in the atmosphere at heights less than those where ozone is 
generated. 

8. It seems, that the energy required in the formation of 
formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water vapour is the same 
as that required in the breaking of the H-OH link and the first 
stage in photosynthesis is the photodecomposition of water into 
H and OH. 

9. The formation of formaldehyde in the terrestrial 
atmosphere and in the plants appears to be due to the reduction of 
carbon dioxide by the atomic hydrogen formed from the photolysis 
of water. 

10. Several absorption lines in the solar spectrum are attri- 
buted to the existence of OH radical and formaldehyde in the 
absorbing atmosphere of the sun. 

11. The decomposition of formaldehyde is hindered by the 
presence of hydrogen in the atmosphere. 

12. Formaldehyde is also present in the water obtained from 
the hailstones. The amount of formaldehyde present in this water 
is less than that present in rain water. 

13. There is no relationship between the amount of formal- 
dehyde present in rain water and the incidence of thunderstorm 
and electric lightning. 
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In previous publications^ from these laboratories, it 
has been shown that formaldehyde is actually obtained by 
passing carbon dioxide into water in the presence of 
various organic and inorganic photocatalysts, when 
exposed to sunlight. Amongst the organic photocatalysts, 
chlorophyll, methylene blue, malachite green and methyl 
orange have been found to be the most effective in helping 
the photo-reduction of carbonic acid to formaldehyde. 
Amongst the inorganic ones, good results have been obtain- 
ed with the following substances; manganese chloride, 
cobalt and nickel carbonate, copper chloride and the 
carbonate. 

Formaldehyde has also been obtained® from “ nascent ” 
carbon dioxide prepared by the interaction of carbonates 
of barium, sodium and calcium with hydrochloric acid 


^ Dhar and Sanyal: J. Phya. Chem., 1925, 29, 926; G. Gopala 
Bao and Dliar; Ibid., 1931, 35, 1418; Atma Bam and Dhar : 
Ibid., 1932, 3^, 567. 

2 Atma Bam and Bhar: J. Phys. Chem. 1932, 36, 667. 
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when exposed to sunlight in the absence of a photocatalyst. 
It is interesting to note here that formaldehyde has also 
been detected when solutions of sodium and potassium 
bicarbonates are exposed to sunlight even in the absence* 
of a photocatalyst and in the presence of substances like* 
cobalt and nickel carbonates not only formaldehyde but 
also small amounts of the reducing sugars have been 
obtained as tested by the reduction of Benedict’s solution. 

After attaining success in the photosynthesis of 
formaldehyde from carbonic acid and the bdcarbonates it 
was thought profitable to increase the yield of formal- 
dehyde in these experiments as the velocity of photosyn- 
thesis as observed in the plants is very high. Since the 
chemical change involved in photosynthesis is of the nature 
of reduction of carbon dioxide and water to formaldehyde 
in presence of sunlight, it is very probable that the yield! 
of formaldehyde may be appreciably increased if some 
artificial reducing agent be used instead of pure carbon 
dioxide or the bicarbonate solutions alone. 

We have advanced® the view that the chlorophyll not 
only absorbs the radiant energy necessary for photo- 
synthesis, but also acts as a reducing agent for the reduc- 
tion of carbonic acid (H CO3 ) to formaldehyde (H. CHO). 

In order to reduce carbon dioxide and the bicarbonates 
experiments have been carried on with carbon dioxide and 
bicarbonate solutions by exposing their aqueous solutions 
to sunlight in the presence of such reducing substances as 
metallic magnesium, iron, zinc, aluminium, cerium, arsenic, 
tin, ferrous sulphate, manganese chloride, plant leaves 
freed from carbohydrates, etc. So far the best results 
have been obtained with metallic magnesium as the 
reducing agent with potassium bicarbonate solutions 
exposed to tropical sunlight. 

3 Dhaj and collaborators: Farad. Soc. Dis., on Pbotoprocesses, 
X9S1, 554) 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The solutions were generally exposed in open beakers. 
Ordinarily Kahlbaum’s samples of potassium bicarbonate 
and the metals were used and in every case blank experi- 
ments were performed. After the desired exposure the 
contents of the beakers were filtered and made up to the 
volume of the solution which was originally exposed. 
10 cc. of this filtrate were separately distilled for the 
qualitative test and the rest distilled for the estimation 
of formaldehyde. The quantitative analysis was carried 
out as follows : 

To the distillate a known volume of a standard 
solution of iodine usually N/10 was added and then 
10 per cent caustic soda solution, till a permanent yellow 
colour developed. The reaction was allowed to proceed to 
completion which took about 15 to 20 minutes ; the mixture 
was then acidified with strong hydrochloric acid to liberate 
the excess of iodine. The excess of iodine so liberated 
was titrated against standard sodium thiosulphate solu- 
tion usually N/100. 

1 cc. N/10 Iodine=0-0015 grm. of formaldehyde. 

The following are the experimental results : 


Table I 


Experiment, 

Time of 
exposure. 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per lOOcc. 
of the solution. 

1. 60 cc. KHOO 3 2N, with two grms, 
of magnesitim powder. 

4|s hours 

0*0011 grm., no formic 
acid. 

2 , 60 cc. KHOO 3 2 N, with two grms. 
of magnesium powder kept in the 
dark. 

nil 

0*0003 grm., no formic 
acid. 

Bv 60 cc. KHOO 3 2 N, with two grms. 
of metallic iron. 

6 

0*00008 grm., no formic 
acid. 

4. 60 cc. KHGO 3 N/i with two grms. ' 
of metallic cobalt. ' 

5 

0*00007 grm., no formic 
acid. 


F. 42 
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Mo 


Eixperiment); 

Time of 
exposure. 

Amount of for- 
maldehyde per.lOOoc. 
of the solution. 

6 . too CO. of KHOO 3 soluMon N/l with 
two grms. of metallic copper. 

6 hours 

0*00006 grm., no formic 
acid. 

6 . lOO cc. of KHOO,, solution N /1 with 
tvo grma. of cerium powder. 

do. 

O'OOOi grm., no formic 
acid. 

T. too CO* of KHCOs solution N/twith 
two grms. of aluminium powder. 

do. 

0*00008 grm., no formic 
acid. 

8 . too oc. N /1 KHGOg solution with 
two grms. of arsenic metal. 

( 1 ) do. 

( 2 ) 10 hours 

Very small amount of 
formaldehyde. 

000007, 

9. too cc, N/1 KHCO 3 with two grms. 
of tungsten metal. 

10 hours 

0*00005. 

10. 100 cc N/l KHOO 3 solution with 
two grms. of antimony powder. 

do. 

0*00007 grm.. 

11. 100 00 N /1 KHOO 3 with two grms. 
of lead metal. 

do. 

0*00006 grm., no formic 
acid. 

12. 100 cc. N /1 KHOO 3 solution with 
two grms, of zinc metal. 

do. 

0*00007, formic acid. 

Experiments with CO; 

j 

IS. 100 cc, of pure water saturated 
thrice with carbon dioxide with 
two grms. of metallic magnesium 

6 hours 

0*0002 grm., no formic 
acid. 

14. 100 CO. of pure water saturated 

thrice with pure carbon dioxide 
containing two grms. of zinc 
metal. 

do. 

0*00004. 

15. IGO cc. of pure water saturated 
with carbon dioxide with two 
grms. of tungsten metal. 

do. 

0 00006. 

16. 1000 cc. of pure water with two 
grms of ferrous sulphate saturat- 
ed with carbon dioxide. 

10 hours 

0*00006, 

IT. too oc, of water saturated with 
CO 2 with two grms. of aluminium 
powder. 

6 hours 

0*00006. 


Formaldeliyde could also be obtained by exposing 
solutions of tbe carbonate of tbe alkali metals and 
ammonium carbonate in tbe presence of magnesium, iron, 
cerium, etc. Tbe results obtained by exposing tbe solutions 
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of the bicarbonates of sodium and potassium with ferrous 
sulphate and magnesium sulphate and several other 
inorganic substances have been very hopeful. In every 
case appreciable amounts of formaldehyde could be 
detected. 

Some experiments were also performed with plant 
leaves which had previously been kept in the dark for 
about a week, so that the whole of their carbohydrate 
content was decomposed. Solutions of the bicarbonates of 
sodium and potassium a.nd also the carbonates of these 
metals and ammonium carbonate were exposed to sunlight 
with the dried leaves. Similar beakers containing these 
solutions and the leaves to the same extent were also kept 
in the dark under identical conditions. As it is well knowni 
that chlorophyll of the leaves itself decomposes into 
formaldehyde and other products when exposed to sunlight 
or artificial light, blank experiments were performed in 
each case, in which no carbonate or the bicarbonate 
solution was used. 

In all these experiments formaldehyde was detected. 
The amount of formaldehyde obtained from the beakers in 
which only the leaves were exposed was much less than 
from those in which solutions of the bicarbonates and 
carbonates were used. Hence it is quite clear that this 
excess of formaldehyde was obtained by the photochemical 
reduction of the bicarbonate and the carbonate solutions 
by the chlorophyll of the leaves. The amount of formal- 
dehyde detected in the beakers kept in the dark was much 
less than that present in those exposed to sunlight. 

Mechanism of the fhoto chemical reduction of carbon) 
dioxide and the bicarbonates by the metals. — It has been 
recently shown by the author that formaldehyde is 
very easily produced when substances of biochemical 
origin are exposed to air and sunlight. The reason 
of the large amount of formaldehyde being produced 
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in these experiments is the supply of energy 
obtained from the oxidation of the substance which 
partially activates the water molecule which in its turn 
dissociates into H and OH. These freshly formed 
hydrogen atoms being in the nascent or the active state are 
able to reduce the carbon dioxide molecule to formaldehyde 
much more readily than when carbon dioxide and water 
are exposed alone. We have advanced the view that the 
real and the primary chemical change in carbon assimila- 
tion is the photolysis of water into H and OH. The next 
stage is the reduction of carbon dioxide to formaldehyde! 
by the hydrogen atoms generated from the photolysis of 
water, as represented below : 

(1) H jO+ Energy =H+ OH 

(2) 002+2H=H.HCO+0 

(3) 0H-}-0H=H202 

(4) HaOa-^H^O+O 

The OH radicals produced in the photolysis of water 
combine with each other and form hydrogen peroxide* 
which decomposes into water and oxygen. 

The mechanism of the reduction of the bicarbonates 
and the carbonic acid by the metals to formaldehyde seems 
to be almost analogous to that explained above. Formal- 
dehyde has also been obtained in the dark by treating 
carbonic acid or bicarbonate solutions by metals like 
magnesium, cerium, iron, etc. It has been shown by thd 
author that small amounts of formaldehyde are obtained 
by treating bicarbonate solutions with yellow phosphorus, 
in the dark. In all these cases, the amount of formal- 
dehyde formed in light is greater than that in the dark. 

It appears, therefore, that the energy rich hydrogen 
produced by the action of the metals on water is capable 
of reducing the bicarbonate ion or carbonic acid to formal- 
dehyde even in the dark aided by the energy obtained by 
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the reaction of the metals on the carbonic acid and the 
bicarbonate solutions. The mechanism of the production 
of formaldehyde in these experiments, therefore, seems to 
be the reduction of the carbonate or the bicarbonate ion 
by the hydrogen atoms produced by the action of the metals 
on water present in the system. On the basis of these 
experiments it is expected that the yield of formaldehyde 
obtained from the reduction of carbonic acid can be much 
increased if a suitable exothermal reaction be simultaneous- 
ly going on in the system which supplies a part of the 
energy required for the activation of the water molecules 
and the carbon dioxide. Such an exothermal reaction is 
always accompanying photosynthesis in the plants and 
that is the oxidation of the food materials present, i.e., 
plant respiration. 

The importance of these experiments lies in the fact 
that they afford an unequivocal evidence to the testimony 
of the view that formaldehyde is actually obtained in vitro 
from carbon dioxide and water when exposed to sunlight 
in the presence of photocatalysts. These experiments also 
lend a good deal of support to the view that chlorophyll 
apart from being an optical sensitiser also acts as a reduc- 
ing agent. The yield of formaldehyde in the photoreduc- 
tion of potassium, bicarbonate solutions with magnesium 
powder has been so high that a distinct smell of formalde- 
hyde could be obtained in the beakers. 

These results are at a great variance with those of the 
previous workers who have tried to reduce carbon dioxide 
or the alkali bicarbonates by metals like magnesium. 
Fenton^ affected the reduction of carbonic acid using 
rods of amalgamated magnesium. On analysing the 
products he obtained formic acid as the main product 
of reduction and only traces of formaldehyde. It is very 


AJ. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91, 687. 
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surprising to note in this connection that in all these 
experiments I have been altogether unsuccessful to detect 
the presence of formic acid, although such a large amount 

of formaldehyde has been obtained. 

It is interesting to note that Mezzadroli and co- 
workers® have been able to obtain formaldehyde by 
exposing bicarbonate solutions alone to ultraviolet light. 

Stoklasa and collaborators® from the results of 
their experiments concluded that neither formaldehyde 
nor carbohydrates are formed by the action of ultraviolet 
light on carbon dioxide and water in the absence of 
potassium hydroxide. They further state that formal- 
dehyde is formed from carbon dioxide by the action of 
ultraviolet light only when there is present hydrogen in 
the nascent state and also potassium hydroxide be present. 

These authors are of the opinion that potassium 
hydroxide forms potassium, bicarbonate with carbon 
dioxide and it is the bicarbonate which is reduced rather 
than carbon dioxide. As a result of these experiments 
Stoklasa and collaborators have advanced the view that 
formic acid is an intermediate product in the reduction of 
carbon dioxide to formaldehyde in presence of light. 
The following is the mechanism put forward by them to 
explain the photosynthetic process taking place in the 
plants. 

(1) K2003+002+H20=2KH003 

(2) 2KH0O3+light=K20O3+H.0OOH+O 

(3) H.0OOH+light=H.0HO4-O 

(4) n (H.OHO)=(HCOH)^ 

Thus Stoklasa considers that formic acid is an inter- 
mediate step in the reduction of carbonic acid to 

sAtti. E. Acead. Lincei (IV), 1928, 5, 511. 

6 Biochem. Zeit, 1911, 30, 432; Ibid., 1913, S4, 830; 1912, 
41, 333. 
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formaldeliyde. It is important to note here that Stoklasa 
mentions no experiment to show that formaldehyde is 
actually obtained from the solutions of formic acid when 
exposed to radiations of short wavelengths. He further 
adds that on illuminating the bicarbonate solutions to 
ultraviolet light hexose is obtained. 

The results cited here clearly point out that formal- 
dehyde and not formic acid constitutes the first step in the 
reduction of carbonic acid. The cause of this variation 
in the results of the various authors is not yet clearly 
known. A. serious attempt in this direction is also being 
made and it is very probable that the presence of some 
impurities in the metals used may cause this divergence 
in the results on the photoreduction of carbonic acid. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. N. Ei. Dhar, I.E.S., 
for the valuable suggestions that he has made during the 
progress of this work. 


SUMMAET 

(1) The photochemical reduction of carbonic acid, alkali 
bicarbonates and the carbonates of sodium, potassium and 
ammonium has been affected in presence of metals like magnesium, 
aluminium, zinc, iron, copper, cobalt, etc., and reducing agents 
like ferrous carbonate and manganese carbonate. 

(2) The main product of the reduction of carbon dioxide and 
bicarbonates in these experiments is formaldehyde and not formic 
acid as reported by Fenton. 

(3) The yield of formaldehyde is greater in light than in the 
dark, but Qureshi and Mohammad’ have reported to the contrary 
that the reaction is not all photochemical in nature. 

(4) No reducing sugar is obtained in the photoreduction of 
bicarbonates by the metals. 


’ J. Phys. Ghem. 1933, 37 , 220. 




INDUCED AND PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION 
OF SODIUM TARTRATE BY AIR 

BY 

DtR. C. C. PALIT 

In foregoing publications/ we have shown that in 
presence of sunlight, several carbohydrates, glycerol, 
glycogen, nitrogenous substances and fats can be oxidised 
by simply passing air at the ordinary temperature. In 
recent papers® from this Laboratory, it has been proved 
that zinc oxide, ferric nitrate, uranium nitrate, etc., are 
powerful photochemical sensitizers and many photochemi- 
cal reactions have been accelerated by the presence of each 
of these substances. We have investigated several of 
these photochemical oxidations in presence of zinc oxide, 
ferric nitrate and uranium nitrate as photo-catalysts. 
We carried on several experiments on the oxidation of 
sodium tartrate in presence of each of the above substances 
as photo-sensitizer and found that it could be completely 
oxidised in presence of uranium nitrate and ferric nitrate 
respectively by 36-5 litres of air in 5 5 hours. 

We carried on further experiments® and were able to 
oxidise sodium-tartrate, sodium formate, potassium- 
oxalate, citric acid, lactic acid, tartaric acid, lecithin, 
cholesterol, butter, milk, egg-white and egg-yellow in 


1 Palit and I>kar: J. Phy. Ohem., 29, 926 {192&) ; 32, 1263 
(1928). 

2 Palit and DHar : J. Phy. Ohem., 34, 993 (1980) ; Dhar : J. 
InL Ohem. Soo., #, 495 (1927). 

spalit: J. Phy. Chem., 35, 2604 (1932). 
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presence of sunlight by air. In another publication,* we 
have conclusively proved that glycogen, lecithin, cholesterol, 
potassium oleate, potassium stereate, sodium-formate and 
food materials, such as, milk, butter, egg-white and egg- 
yellow, can also be oxidised by air in presence of inductors 
like ferrous or cerous hydroxide or sodium sulphite. 

In this paper, we are recording the experimental 
results obtained in the oxidation of sodium tartrate in 
presence of inductors hke ferrous hydroxide or cerous 
hydroxide by passing air through its solution and also the 
results obtained in presence of alkali, alkali carbonate, 
alkali bicarbonate and alkali sulphite respectively in 
(1) diffused light, and (2) smilight. 

In these experiments, a slow current Of air free from 
carbon-dioxide is passed through a bottle containing the 
solution of sodium-tartrate. In each case 10 c.c. of the 
solution under investigation are added to the inductor and 
the volume is then made up to 100 c.c. The experimental 
arrangement is the same as that described in previous 
papers. After the experiment, the mixture is treated with 
a saturated solution of potassium sulphate to coagulate the 
precipitate of the hydroxide (ferrous or cerous), filtered 
and washed with water containing potassium sulphate till 
free from tartrate. The filtrate is then concentrated to a 
smaller volume, say, 10-15 c.c. and heated with 5 grams 
of potassium chloride and 5 c.c. of glacial acetic acid (pure 
99-100 per cent). The tartrate is then precipitated as 
bitartrate by the addition of 50-60 c.c. of absolute alcohol. 
The precipitates are then allowed to settle for two hours 
and filtered and washed well with absolute alcohol till free 
from acid. The precipitates are then dissolved in hot 
water and the solution is titrated with a standard solution 
of caustic soda, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 'From 


4 Palit and Dhar : J. Phy. Oliem.., 34, 711 (1930i). 
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the amount of alkali required, the quantity of tartrate is 
estimated. The following are the experimental results : 

Table No. I 

In each of this experiment, 20 c.c. of the solution of 
ferrous sulphate or cerous chloride were taken and preci- 
pitated as ferrous or cerous hydroxide by the addition of 
exact equivalent amount of alkali. 

20 c.c. of CeOla Soln. =01069 grm. of cerous hydroxide. 

20 c.c. of FeSOi So1d,= 0 0648 grm. of ferrous hydroxide. 

10 c.c. of Na-tartrate Soln. = 5*l c.c. of N/lO Na OH 
=5"lx0'0194 grm. 

=0"0989 grm. of Sodium tartrate. 


Substance used as 
inductor. 

Volume of air pass- 
ed in litres. 

Time during which 
air is passed in 
hours. 

Amount of sodium 
tartrate taten in 
10 c.c. of the Soln, 
in terms of N/lO 
caustic soda in c.c. 

Amount of sodium 
tartrate left after 
the Bxpt. in terms 
of N/10 caustic 
soda in c c. 

Amount of sodium 
tartrate oxidised 
in terms of N/10 
caustic soda in c.c. 

Percentage amount 
of sodium tartrate 
oxidised. 

Cerous hydroxide 

36-5 

13 

5*1 

1 

2'95 

1 

216 

4215 

Cerous hydroxide 

73’0 

30 


210 

3-00 

68-80 

Ferrous hydroxide 

36*5 

13 


3-95 

116 

2203 

Ferrous hydroxide 

73-0 

30 


3*20 

1*90 

37*30 


From the results in the above Table No. I, it is clearly 
seen that the amount of oxidation of sodium tartrate is 
greater with cerous hydroxide than with ferrous hydroxide 
used as inductors and that the amount of oxidation 
increases with (i) the increase of the time of reaction and 
(ii) the increase of volume of air which is passed through 
the solution. 

It is well-known that copper in very small quantity 
accelerated these oxidations and other chemical reactions. 
Hence in order to find out whether copper, when added 
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in varying amounts to the inductors, would accelerate the 
oxidation of sodium tartrate, we have made a series of 
experiments. For this, to each of the solution of ferrous 
sulphate or cerous chloride, 5 c.c. of copper sulphate solu- 
tion of varying concentrations are added and the whole 
precipitated as hydroxides by the addition of exact amount 
of equivalent alkali, caustic soda. These mixed hydroxides 
are then used as inductors. The following are the experi- 
mental results : 

Table No. II 

In each of these experiments, 20 c.c. of ferrous sul- 
phate or cerous chloride solution were taken to which 
5 c.c. of copper sulphate were added and then precipitated 
as hydroxides by the addition of equivalent amount of 
caustic soda. 


20 c.c. of GeOlg Soln.==0T069 grm. of Ce(OH) 3 . 

20 c.c. of PeSOi Sob. =0-0648 grm, of Pe(OH) 2 . 

10 o.c. of Na-tartrate Soln.=0‘0989 grm. of Sodium tartrate. 


Qubstanoe used 
as inductor. 

Volume of air passed in 
litres. 

Time during which air 
is passed in hours. 

Amount of copper sul- 
phate added in gram, 
in 0 c.c. of the solution. 

Amount of sodium tar- 
trate taken in 10 c.c. 
of the solution in terms 
of N/10 NaOH in c.c. 

55c 

.2 ^ . 

^ c3 S . 

“ £ g 

4=> 43 0 

°-S.S-S 

a 

SSqo 

0 « 

< 

A ® 

s s . 

0 

043 CJ 

3 .9 ,9 

S go 

•W 'ts Hr 

2 0 

4P 0 45 

9 -2 
9-^0 
<1 

Percentage amount of 
sodium tartrate oxi* 
diaed. 

Cerous hydr- 

36-6 

13 

005 

51 

3*5 

1*6 

31*37 

oxide and copper 
hydroxide. 








Do. 

do. 

36o 

13 

0*025 

5*1 


,2’4 

47'06 

Do. 

do. 

73 

30 

0-0026 

5*1 

i‘7 

3*4 

.66*7 

Ferrous hydr- 

86*5 

13 

0*05 

51 

4*a ; 

. m 

17-6 

oxide and copper 
hydroxide. 








Do. 

do. 

36-6 

13 

0-0026 

. 51. , 

s’6' 

1*6 . 

31*4 

Do. 

do. 

78 

80 

0'(325 

51'"' 

2*6, 

2*5'. 

49-02 
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From Table No. II, we find that the amount of oxida- 
tion of sodium tartrate is greatly accelerated by the addi- 
tion of very small quantity of copper. On comparing the 
results given in Table No. I and Table No. II it is also seen 
that copper, when present in large quantity, acts as a 
marked retarder, whilst it acts as an accelerator when 
present in very minute quantity. Hence the results of the 
investigation go to prove that the amount of oxidation of 
sodium tartrate is greatly accelerated with the decreasing 
amount of copper. 

We have made several experiments to study the effect 
of the addition of alkali or alkali salts on the oxidation of 
sodium tartrate in aqueous solution — ^without any inductor 
such as ferrous or cerous hydroxide — in presence or absence 
of sunlight. The following results are obtained : 

Table No. III. — (Diffused Light — i.e., in 
Absence of Sunlight). 

In each of these experiments, 10 c.c. of sodium tartrate 
solution were taken to which a definite weight of alkali or 
alkali salt was added and air was then passed into the 
solution. The volume of air passed — ^20 litres in 7 hours. 


Substance used, 

Amount of substance 
added in grm. 

A mount of Sodium tartra- 
te taken in 10 c.c. of the 
Soln. in terms of N/lO 
NaOH in c.c. 

Amount of Sodium 
tartrate left after the 
Bxpt. in terms of N/10 
NaOH in c,c. 

Amount of Sodium 

tartrate oxidised in 
terms of N/10 NaOH 
in c.c. 

Percentage amount of 
Sodium tartrate oxi- 
dised. 

Sodium hydroxide 

0’04(=10 
c.c. of 
N/10) 

51 

4-86 

0-26 

4-90 

Sodium carbonate 

0-10 


4-90 

0*20 

3*92 

Sodium bicarbonate 

oto 


4*95 

0*15 

294 

Sodium sulphite ' ' ... 

010 


4-80 

0*30 

6*90 
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Table No. IV. — Experiment in Presence of 
Sunlight. 


Substance used. 

Amount of substance 
added in grm. 

Amount of Sodium 

tartrate taken in 10 
c.e, of Solii. in terms 
of N/10 NaOH in o.o. 

1"^ 

i O CD*S 

S . 

43 IM .Q 

»f-t a> 

0 Oi -P o 

i 

-g .a 

§1 P.O 

Amount of Sodium 

tartrate oxidised in 
terms of N/10 NaOH 
in 0 . c. 

Percentage amount of 
Sodium tartrate oxi- 
dised. 

Sodium hydroxide 

004 

(=10c c. 
of N/10). 

61 

4*1 

1-0 

19*6 

Sodium carbonate 

0-10 

61 ! 

4-2 

0*9 

17-6 

Sodium bicarbonate — 

010 

61 

4-3 

0*8 

16*6 

4. Sodium sulphite ... 

010 

61 

3*8 

03 

26'6 


The above results (Table III and Table IV) clearly 
show that the amount of oxidation of sodium tartrate is 
much greater in presence of sunlight than in its 
absence under the same conditions. The order of oxida- 
tion of sodium tartrate in presence of alkali or alkali salts 
in both the cases is the following : 

Sodium sulphite > Sodium hydroxide > Sodium c3arbOBate> 
Sodium bicarbonate. 

From these results, it appears that tartrates are 
readily oxidised both in presence of light or inductors. 
Hence it seems that in the animal body tartrates act not 
only as Buffers in maintaining the alkalinity of the system 
but they can also supply energy acting as food material. 

Summary and Conclusion 

1. Sodium, tartrate has been oxidised in presence of induc- 
tors like ferrous hydroxide or cerous hydroxide and the amount of 
oxidation is greater with cerous hydroxide than with ferrous 
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hydroxide. Also the greater is the time of reaction, the greater 
is the oxidation. 

2. It has been found that copper salts when present in very 
minute quantity greatly accelerate the oxidation of sodium tartrate 
but whilst present in larger quantity they act as marked 
retarders. 

3. Sodium tartrate can be oxidised both in presence or 
absence of sunlight by passing air through its solution when mix- 
ed with dilute alkali or alkali salts. The amount of oxidation is 
greater in light than in its absence. 

4. The experimental results conclusively prove that the 
tartrates act not only as Buffers in maintaining the alkalinity of 
the system but can also supply energy acting as food material. 
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iiifroductioii. 

Little is known regarding the oogenesis of Mammals 
from the point of view of Cytoplasmic inclusions specially 
in the light of modern research. 

Previous work done on the subject by Cajal and his 
pupils and by Van der Stricht was carried out when cyto- 
logical technique was not so well advanced. The only 
works of importance published during recent years are 
those of Gatenby on Ornithorhynchus (1922, 30), Mhoul 
(26, 53), P. E. Bhattacharya (31, 10). 

Specific intra vitam staining methods were seriously 
inti'oduced in 1924 when Parat advanced his vacuome 
theory. This theory has been considerably modified of late 
by Gatenby and Bowen and has thus lost its original 
importance. 

Steady progress in cytological technique during recent 
years has led to better facilities for the study of cell in- 
clusions and a combination of the old classical methods 
with the modern vital staining methods has given to cyto- 
logical researches a solid foundation and a, further impetus 
for valuable work. The present piece of work on the cyto- 
plasmic inclusions in the oogenesis of the squirrel sciurus 
palmarum has been undertaken to elucidate the mor- 
phological nature and development of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions. 

This problem was undertaken at the suggestion and 
under the supervision of Professor D. B. Bhattacharya and 
I take pleasure in expressing my deep sense of gratitude 
for the guidance and various suggestions offered to me 
during the course of the work. 
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Material and Technique. 

(A) 'Material . — Squirrels are abundant here through- 
out ail seasons of the year and breed twice a year. 

My work was mainly carried out from the end of 
November to the middle of March and during this 
period I could obtain ovaries containing eggs of all 
stages. 

The ovaries consist of a cylindrical compact mass 
attached to the body-wall by thin connective tissue. The 
animals were killed by either severing the head with a sharp 
scalpel or by giving a dip in water to make them slightly 
unconscious. 

The use of anesthetic was avoided. The ovaries were 
dissected out in physiological salt solution. The time 
elapsing between the killing of the animal and the subse- 
quent fixing of the ovaries was cut down to the absolute 
minimum. 

The ovaries were cut into small pieces and placed in 
various fixatives. 

(B) Technique . — For the demonstration of the Golgi 
bodies the following fixatives were used — DaTano’s cobalt 
nitrate method, Ludford’s latest modification of Mann- 
Kopsch technique. Da’Fano and Ludford methods gave 
very satisfactory results. 

For mitochondria Eegaud, Eegaud-Tupa and Zenker- 
Helly were tried among formaline fixatives. Among osmic 
fixatives Champy-Nassonov and chrome osmium technique 
gave very good results. They fix Golgi bodies as well as 
Mitochondria. Sections were bleached according to 
Henneguy’s process by treating the sections with 1 per 
cent aqueous solution of potash permanganate for 5-10 
seconds and then with 4 per cent solution of Oxalic Acid 
for 1-2 minutes. The slides were stained according to 
Champy-KuU’s method in Altmann’s Acid Fuchsin, tolui- 
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dine blue and aurantia and also in iron alum liaematoxylin. 
Schriddes’ method specially recommended for the demon- 
stration of Mitochondria in Mammalian tissues was also 
tried. This method preserves fat as well. 

For demonstrating nucleus and its derivatives Bouin’s 
picro-formal method as given in Boles Lee’s Vade Mecum 
gave good results. The sections were stained in Mann’s 
methyl blue eosine and iron alum haematoxylin. Carnoy’s 
fluid was tried but gave poor fixation. 

For demonstrating yolk, sections of osmic material 
were kept in turpentine for varying periods. By this 
method Golgi yolk which is fatty in nature dissolves out 
leaving clear vacuoles which have the osmiophilic Golgi 
ring. Fat methods such as Sudan III and Scharlach E 
were tried and gave the desired results. For the demons- 
tration of albuminous yolk, if present, Bouin’s fluid was 
also tried. 

Observation. 

(A) General Structure of the Ovary. — The ovary 
consists of a number of oocytes in practically every stage 
of development and hence it is easy to follow the fate of 
the inclusions in a single section. The smaller oocytes are 
generally arranged towards the periphery of the ovary 
whereas the larger oocytes are found in the deeper parts 
of the ovary (PL 2, Fig. 17). 

The egg membranes . — The egg membranes consist of 
(1) follicular layer, (2) Zona Eadiata or pellucida. In 
the youngest oocytes, the follicular layer consists of a single 
layer of cells (PI. 12, Fig. 18). With the growth of the 
oocyte the follicular epithelium also increases and becomes 
double-layered (PL 12, Fig. 19) and later by further divi- 
sion forms several layers of cells. In the fully formed 
Grafifian follicle the follicular epithelium consists of two 
distinct layers (PL 2, Fig. 20). As growth proceeds the 
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outer layer of cells grows more rapidly than the inner and 
spac^ generally crescentic in shape appear between the 
two layers (PI. 1, Pig. 8, cr. sp.). The Zona Radiata also 
increases in size. It presents radial striations which form 
channels for the i n filtration of Golgi bodies. The clear 
homogenous layer described by P. R. Bhattacharya in the 
squirrel as taking the place of the follicular layer in 
tortoises appeared to be not very distinct in the material 
studied by me. The cell membrane of the egg is in direct 
contact with the Zona. 

CoTfus Luteum . — The earlier stages in the formation 
of the corpus luteum were observed in some of the empty 
Graffian follicles from which the egg had been discharged. 
The walls of the empty follicle seemed to be thrown into 
folds. Later stages in the formation of the corpus luteum 
showed distinctly the luteal cells distinguished from the 
other cells of the follicle owing to the fact that they had 
very large nuclei. 

(B) Golgi Apparatus. — True oogenial stages could 
not be found in the squirrel. Ludford preparations gave 
a very successful picture of the Golgi apparatus. In the 
very early oocytes the Golgi apparatus consists of a small 
juxta-nuclear mass in the form of a close network. This 
represents the beginning of the Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani 
(PI. 1, Fig. 1). The mass tends to increase in size (PI. 
1, Fig. 7) . At a later stage, the Golgi network fragments. 
It may even break up into two distinct masses, as seen in 
Ludford preparations (PI. 1, Fig. 2). At a still later 
stage by further fragmentation of the concentrated Golgi 
apparatus discrete golgi elements are produced and are 
dispersed throughout the entire cytoplasm (PI. 1, Fig. 4). 
Finally, the Golgi bodies arrange themselves at the peri- 
phery and form the peripheral ring so commonly found in 
many vertebrates (PI. 1, Fig. 5) . The number of Golgi 
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elements in the rest of the cytoplasm becomes considerably 
smaller and finally the medullary region is practically free 
from Golgi bodies which become confined to the periphery 
(PL 1, Fig. 6). 

As regards the morphological nature of the Golgi 
apparatus it may be said that in the earlier stages the 
apparatus exhibits a close network which probably con- 
sists of definite vesicles and crescents massed together (PL 
1, Fig. 2). In older stages the apparatus breaks up into 
individual elements. 

(C) Mitochondeia. — Champy and Nassonov prepa- 
rations bleached and stained with Acid Fuchsin gave a 
splendid demonstration of the mitochondria which appear- 
ed in patches and were very deeply stained as compared to 
the general cytoplasm. Champy preparations without 
post osmication and stained with Iron haematoxylin gave 
an equally convincing picture. Eegaud-Tupa preparations 
stained by Champy-Kull method were equally successful 
among the formalin preparations. 

In very young stages the mitochondria are arranged 
in a juxta-nuclear manner (PL 1, Fig. 10) as was the case 
with the Golgi bodies and represent the stage of the 
Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani. Later the mitochondria 
form a cap at one pole of the nucleus being present in the 
form of a concentrated mass (PL 1, Fig. 11). The con- 
centrated mass tends to move round and encircle the 
nucleus though still persisting as a compact area on one 
side of the egg. As a result of the mitochondria sur- 
rounding the nucleus a perinuclear ring is formed (PL 1, 
Figs. 12 and 15). The mitochondrial ring now tends to 
move outwards from its perinuclear position and presents 
itself in the medullary region of the egg (PL 1, Fig. 12) . 
After this, mitochondria are dispersed evenly in the cyto- 
plasm (PL 1, Figs. 14 and 16). 
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(D) Nucleolar Extrusions. — The material fixed in 
Bouin’s picro formoi acetic acid fluid gave a very convinc- 
ing picture. 

In the young stages the nucleus is very large occupy- 
ing almost the whole cell. A distinct circular acidophilic 
nucleolus which stains dark pink in Mann’s methyl eosine 
after Bouin fixation was visible standing out prominently 
owing to its deep colour. The nucleolus presented an in- 
teresting study for it showed a vacuolated appearance (PI. 
2, Fig. 23). Distinct nucleolar extrusions are visible in 
squirrel. In younger stages the nucleolus is large and 
prominent and divides into one or two smaller nucleoli 
(PI. 2, Fig. 21). In some oocytes the nucleolus is actually 
seen giving rise to buds. Very soon owing to the activity of 
the nucleolus a large number of nucleoli are formed (PI. 
2, Fig. 24) . These nucleoli formed by the budding of the 
original nucleolus become arranged and closely adhere to 
the nucleolar membrane (PI, 2, Fig. 24). From this stage 
they seem to migrate into the cytoplasm as distinct bodies 
staining like the nucleoli (PI. 2, Fig. 22). The nucleolar 
extrusions take no part in vitellcgenesis. 

(E) Yolk Bodies. — Yolk bodies in the case of 
Squirrel are of fatty nature. There was no definite indica- 
tion of proteid yolk either in the fixed preparation or in 
living cells. Ludford’s modification of Mann-Kopsch 
technique seems to be an ideal fixation for the study of 
yolk and Schriddes’ method for mammalian tissues also 
gave satisfactory results. The yolk bodies appeared as 
large spherical structures of all sizes and became deep black 
in all osmic fixatives. The slides were given a prolonged 
treatment in turpentine and xylol. This dissolves out 
fatty yolk leaving behind vacuoles having a distinct chro- 
mophihc rim all round the empty vacuoles or in the form 
of a crescent enveloping the vacuole (PI. 1, Fig. 9). 

P. 45 
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In, the foTDiatioii of a yolk body the Golgi element 
swells up and gives rise to yolk. Successive stages in the 
formation of Golgi yolk can be observed ; intermediate 
stages between the original Golgi bodies and the yolk 
bodies are present. There was no definite indication of 
proteid yolk though rarely distinct vacuoles having in 
certain cases some sort of coagulum were found (PI. 1, 
Fig. 9). No earlier stages in the formation of these 
water vacuoles could be traced. They may be ordinary 
water vacuoles as described by Gatenby in Ornithorhyn- 
chus paradoxus. 

(F) Infiltration of Golgi Bodies from the Folli- 
cular Epithelium to the Egg. — ^This phenomenon was 
described for the first time by Brambell and Bhattacharya 
in the fowl and tortoise respectively (25, 17), (25, 5). 
Bhattacharya, Das and Dutta observed it in birds (29, 8) 
and reptiles. P. R. Bhattacharya (31, 10) has given proof 
of its presence in mammals such as rat, rabbit and 
squirrel. In the case of squirrel it has been observed that 
the follicular epithelium produces a large number of Golgi 
bodies and these pass down through distinct radial stria- 
tions in the Zona Radiata (PI. 1, Fig. 8). From the Zona 
they pass directly to the egg and collect at the cortical 
region of the egg. The Golgi bodies that undergo this 
process 'of infiltration in the squirrel pass in the form of 
fine granules. ' 

I ntra Vitam and Vital Staining Experiments. 

• The ovary of squirrel affords poor material for the 
study of living cells for the following reasons : 

(1) The ovary is a compact mass with plenty of 
. , connective tissue which prevents the penetra- 

tion of vital dyes. 
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(2) The follicle cells are many-layered especially rift 

the older oocytes and afford resistance to- the 
rapid penetration of the stain. ' ■ ; 

(3) There is plenty of fat in the ovary which pre- 

vents and obscures the study of the incluSiori. 

The method of observation consisted in plac- 
ing a small portion of the ovary on a clean 
slide with a drop of physiological salt solu- 
tion. It was teased out so as to remove the 
: individual oocyt^. The Golgi bodies were 
visible as highly ref ractile bodies which stood 
out prominently from the rest of the cyto- 
plasm. They appeared in the form of vesicle 
and crescents with an osmiophilic or argen- 
tophilic rim and a central chromophobic 
substance (PI. 2, Pig. 25). 

The yolk bodies were also visible being highly 
refractile. Their Golgi origin was distinctly 
visible owing to the presence of the. greyish 
osmiophilic rim around the yolk bodies. 
After a drop of osmic was run under the 
cover slip, in about ten minutes, the Golgi 
bodies and the yolk- bodies became , greyish 
black. , 

The dyes used were neutral red and Janus green B. 
The above stains were prepared by dissolving -I' gm. of 
neutral red or Janus green B iii 50 c.e. of salt solution 
(6 gins, in 1000 c.c. of distilled water). The stains were 
placed in the bath at 38° for a full day before use. The 
stains were further diluted according to requirements. A 
poi-tion of the ovary was placed in neutral red. In about 
30-40 minutes the vacuome made its appearance. The 
Golgi bodies stand out prominently and the vacuome was 
seen in patches coloured faintly pink (PI. 2, Fig.' 26V) V 
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In very young oocytes the Golgi bodies appeared concen- 
trated in a juxta nuclear position forming the yolk nucleus 
of Balbiani as in the fixed preparation. In older oocytes 
the Golgi bodies vrere lying dispersed throughout the 
cytoplasm and the vacuome was seen in patches. Yolk 
bodies were also seen. When a drop of osmic was run 
under the cover slip, the Golgi bodies and the yolk became 
greyish. The vacuome was unaffected (PI. 2, Fig. 27). 
For the study of the mitochondria ovaries were placed in a 
dilute solution of Janus green R. The mitochondria were 
stained light green. For demonstrating yolk bodies Schar- 
lach R and Sudan III were tried. The yolk bodies were 
stained dark pink with Sudan III (PI. 2. Fig. 28). and 
orange with Scharlach R (PI. 2. Fig. 29). 

(G) Centrifuge. — Pieces of the ovary were centrifug- 
ed at a speed of 3.500 revolutions per minute. Experience 
showed that four hours of centrifuge <?ave best results. 24 
hours showed practically nothine. whereas three hours 
sbo^wed that the time was not quite sufficient as the definite 
cell layers were not well separated. The centrifuge mate- 
rial was fixed in Champv-Nassonov. Ba’Fano, Imdford. 
On examining the slides it was found that there w'ere two 
distinct zones (PI. 2, Fig. 30). Champy-lfassondv gave 
r’-ery satisfactory results. In unstained prena rations the 
lower zone appeared greyish with dusty refripgent mito- 
chondria. This zone occupied half the oocvte. The other 
half was deep black full of yolk bodies of all sizes and also 
discrete Golgi bodies. Sections were also stained by 
Cbamnv-Kull method. The mitochondria were beautifullv 
stained (PI. 2. Fig. 30). 

The disposition of the cvtoplasmic inclusions in centri- 
fuge material offers conclusive evidence as regards the 
relationship existing between the various cell components. 
The Golgi elements contribute to yolk formation and mito- 
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chondria do not seem to take any part in vitellogenesis. 
There appears to be no proteid yolk. 

Discussion. 

Golgi Bobies. — Camillo Golgi (1898) first described 
the apparatus reticular interne in the cytoplasm of the 
Purkinjee cells of the cerebellar cortex of the owl’s brain. 
He was of the opinion that the internal reticular apparatus 
consisted of a close network of fibrille located in a fairly 
definite region between the nucleus and cell surface. He 
held that the network was entirely intra-cellular having 
no definite communication with extra cellular structures. 
Later Holmgren found a system of structures which was 
identical with the apparatus discovered by Golgi. 'Accord- 
ing to Holmgren the Golgi anparatus is a system of intra- 
cellular canals arising from ingrowths of cytoplksmic pro- 
cesses ftronhospongium)'. Parat and Painleve (24b, 55) 
maintain that the apparatus of Golgi and the trbpho- 
spongium are artefacts and the reality is a system of 
vacuoles and granules (vacuome). 

This theory has been refuted by Gatenby, Bowen, 
Bh attach ary a. N’a.th, etc. 

The young stages of souirrel oocytes examined bv me 
in prenarations fixed bv Da’Fano and Ludford methods 
showed the Golgi apparatus in the form of a network. 
This reticular nature may be due to the running together 
of Golgi elements under the influence of fixatives. This 
sort of network is found in somatic cells of mammals and 
in a vast majority it is reported to consist of anastomosing 
strands of Golgi material. 

The study of the Golgi bodies in the souirrel by intra. 
vitam and vital staining experiments showed that they are 
distinct from vacuome. The latter is stained with neutral 
red whereas the former is unaffected. Hence this argu- 
ment is urged against Parat’s contention which holds that 
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the Golgi bodies are homologous with the vacuome. It is 
now generally believed that the Golgi elements are in the 
form of crescents and vesicles with a distinctly argentophi- 
lic or osmiophilic rim and a central chromophobic sub- 
istance. . ' 

The duplex structure of the Golgi elements has been 
shown by Gatenby in Moth spermatocyte (20, 24). Nath 
and his collaborators have shown the duplex structure of 
the Golgi elements in various animals, e.g.. Spider (28, 
45), Luciola (29, 50), Ophiocephalus and Eita (31, 52). 

In the case of squirrel also I find the Golgi apparatus 
both in fixed preparations and intra vitam and vital stain- 
ing experiments show a distinct duplex structure consist- 
ing of an osmiophilic rim and a central chromophobic 
substance. According to Parat the argentophilic struc- 
ture is formed by modified mitochondria. This could not 
be possible for on this assumption the argentophilic rim 
should be stained with Janus green B, which is not the case. 

Mitochondria.— Interest in mitochondria dates back 
to 1898 when Altmann published his account on “ The 
elementary organs and'their relationship to the cell.” It 
was in 1902 that Benda gave the name mitochondria. 
They are reported to assume various shapes — globular, rod- 
like, fila’mentar, irregular, etc. In the case of squirrel 
they appear in distinct patches of very small granules. 
They were seen in the earliest stages in a concentrated 
form in the yolk nucleus of Balbiani area, which appears 
to be' the focus of growth and dispersal. They form a 
perinuclear ring which spreads put and establishes itself 
in the medullary region. From this stage they are dis- 
persed in the cytoplasm.. . At this stage of dispersal in 
animals in geheral many workers have found mitochondria 
playing an Active part in vitellogenesis. Mitochondria 
have been known to take part directly or indirectly in vite- 
llogenesis; This, for example, Van der Strieht (1905) work- 
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ing on mammals has shown the origin of the yolk from 
mitochondria. Russo (10, 59) has shown the indirect role 
of mitochondria in vitellogenesis where they arrange thenj- 
selves around vacuoles. This has been observed by a 
number of workers, e.g., Bhattacharya and K. Behari Lai 
have described it in Tortoises (29, 9). In the case of 
squirrel mitochondria do not play any part in vitellogenesis 
either directly or indirectly. Isolated mitochondria could 
be seen only rarely. 

Nucleus and Nucleolar ExTRusions. — The nucleus in 
the case of squirrel is vacuolated. Hogben has described the 
vacuolated condition in Periplaneta orientalis (20, 34) 
and Nath and Piare Mohan have also shown it in the case 
of Periplaneta americana (29, 51). In these the nucleolar 
extrusions were also vacuolated but no indication of the 
nucleolar extrusions being vacuolated was observed in the 
case of squirrel. A number of workers have shown that 
the nucleus plays an important part in the nutrition of the 
egg. Gatenby (22, 25) working on Saccocirrus was one 
of the earliest to show the exact relationship between 
nucleus and the process of vitellogenesis. He has shown 
that albuminous yolk in this animal originates directly 
from nucleolar extrusion. 

Nath has described this in Euscorpius napoli and 
Buthus Judaicus (25, 44) and in Periplaneta americana 
(27,51).' 

In the case of squirrel it has been observed that the 
nucleolar extrusions play no part in vitellogenesis. 

Yolk Bodies. — Till recently yolk bodies were supposed 
to include all sorts of granules formed in the cytoplasm. 
Now it is distinguished as a non-living deutoplasmic re- 
serve material, built up by^ the activity of the cytoplasm 
and cell organs. Generally speaking two distinct types of 
yolk— the albuminous and fatty yolk — are found. - The 
former appears greyish while the latter goes deep; black 
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in osmic preparations. The exact method of the origin of 
yolk furnishes the most controversial subject among cyto- 
logists at the present day. Brambell (24, 16) points out 
four distinct sources of yolk elaboration. 

(1) Golgi Apparatus. 

(2) Mitochondria. 

(3) Nucleolar Extrusions. 

(4) Ground Cytoplasm. 

The study of yolk in mammals is interesting. Firstly, 
yolk in mammals more especially Eutherian mammals is 
present in small quantities for the young receives nourish- 
ment from its mother by means of the placenta, neverthe- 
less yolk is present to a degree which varies greatly in 
different species. Thus, for example, the Guinea pig’s 
ovum has more yolk than that of the rabbit and is present 
in the form of spherules. The ova of the domestic pig is 
heavily laden with yolk. 

As regards the origin of the yolk in mammals various 
theories have been advanced. Hertwig claims that deuto- 
plasmic granules are laid down by chromoted material 
extruded from the nucleus. 

Others such as Russo (10, 59) claim that mitochondria 
are arranged around vacuoles in the cytoplasm to the trans- 
formation of mitochondria into yolk. 

Thirdly, the Ghent School summing up the work 
of Van der Stricht (23, 62), states that yolk is found in 
vacuoles during the dispersal of mitochondria. 

In my observations in the case of Squirrel no definite 
indication of albuminous yolk is forthcoming. Fatty yolk 
bodies of all sizes are visible both in fresh and fixed pre- 
paration and arise directly by the swelling up of the Golgi 
elements. The fact that Golgi elements swelling up during 
yolk formation proves that the Golgi elements have a 
certain amount of independence and hence could assimilate, 
grow and divide. 
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Vacuome. — Controversy at the present day has been 
raging in regard to what is called the vacuome theory. 
Maurice Parat, originator of the animal vacuome hypo- 
thesis, in collaboration with J. Painleve introduced the 
idea of the Golgi apparatus being in the form of a vacuome 
in the salivary glands of the chironomus larva {24a, 54). 
He maintains that there are two visible cytoplasmic 
inclusions, namely, the chondriome and the vacuome. Sub- 
sequently the same workers (24b, 55) reported that the 
technique of Da’Fano and Prenant-Kopsch gave images 
absolutely super-imposable with those of neutral red. 
They also showed that prolonged immersion in neutral red 
brought about the formation of discrete vacuoles of a 
canalicular system which they consider homologous to the 
canalicular system or apparatus of Golgi. In a later paper 
(24c, 56) they stated that the internal reticular apparatus 
is produced by the precipitations of metallic silver or 
osmium in the interior on the periphery or in the intervals 
between protoplasmic vacuoles. 

The above hypothesis gained ground between the year 
1924 — 1928. Gatenby in 1929, exploded this theory and 
showed that the vacuomes and Golgi apparatus were dis- 
tinct and separate structure. Krujukowa in 1929 on his 
studies of the chrironomus larva found typical Golgi bodies 
distinct and separate from vacuome (29, 37). Also H. 
W. Beams and his associate Goldsmith (29) (3) having 
gone over the same material find Golgi bodies distinct from 
vacuome. Nath, 1931 (48), in the egg of Rana Tigrina 
and Ophiocephalus punctatus and Rita rita, Nath and 
Nangia, 1931 (52) , have shown that vacuoles are different 
from Golgi elements which go black in Da’Fano, Kolatchev 
and cannot be stained with neutral red. Bhattacharya 
and Das (in 1928) have shown in the pigeon’s ovary that 
the vacuome and Golgi elements are distinct and indepen- 
dent structures. Likewise P. R. Bhattacharya and S. K. 

P. 46 
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Dutta (31) (11), on vital staining experiments in Clarias 
batraohus have shown that the Golgi bodies and vacuome 
are not homologous but the two are clearly distinct from 
each other. Bowen (27) (15) working on plant cells came 
to the conclusion that osmiophilic platelets and Golgi 
bodies were homologous and that the Golgi bodies and 
vacuome were distinct and separate structures. Poisson 
(27), Voinov (27) (64), Hirschler (35), and many others 
have carried out investigations which have made them 
admit to the almost universal occurrence of some 
form of vacuome. Gatenby in Pseudotriton has shown 
prozymogen granules (31, 28) distinct from Golgi 
apparatus. 

My observations in the case of squirrel are in dis- 
agreement with Parat’s views and like other workers I 
find the Golgi bodies in this animal are distinct from the 
vacuome. The former is not stained with neutral red, 
although the latter takes in the stain. 

The close approximation of Golgi bodies and vacuome 
and the topographical relationship in the yolk nucleus is 
probably due to the fact that the force which brings all 
other cell organs within the yolk nucleus area is also res- 
ponsible for keeping vacuome in close relationship with 
Golgi elements. 

Yolk Nucleus. — The problem of the yolk nucleus is 
one of the oldest of cytological problems. Its structure in 
spite of the brilliant researches of Balbiani, Bambeke and 
Van der Strioht remains yet a mystery. The yolk nucleus 
was described for the first time in the oocyte of the spider 
(Tegenaria domestica) by Wittich in 1845. In 1850 
Carus gave to this formation the name of “ Dotterkern ” 
and in 1867 Milne Edwards gave the name of vesicle de 
Balbiani in appreciation of the work done by the latter on 
yolk nucleus. The yolk nucleus of different authors is 
not analogous structures. 
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Weiner classifies the yolk nucleus under five categories 
from the point of view of works published on the subject. 
(1) The yolk nucleus is of a nuclear nature (Henneguy, 
Julian, etc.) or of a chromatic nature (Calkins). (2) The 
yolk nucleus is of a mitochondrial nature (Hirschler, 
1916) ; Faure-Fremiet, 1910. (3) The yolk nucleus 

corresponds to the Golgi apparatus (Sjovall, 1906, Weigl, 
1912). (4) The yolk nucleus is the centrosome 
Balbianin, 1893. Mertens, 1895. Hollander, 1904. Van- 
der Stricht, 1905. This view is accepted by a large 
number of authors although sufficient proof is lacking. 
(5) The yolk nucleus is a nutritive mass of material 
Schultz, 1882. Stuhlmann, 1886. Monticelli, 1892. 
Weiner in Tegenaria (1925)' describes the yolk nucleus as 
arising in the form of a homogeneous spherical mass con- 
taining particles of Golgi apparatus, in the oogonium. In 
the oocytes two regions may be distinguished. (1)’ A cen- 
tral mass corresponding more or less to the yolk nucleus 
in the oogonium. (2) A concentric zone formed of a 
capsule enveloping the central mass. Weiner concludes 
that yolk nucleus is a mass of specific substance, elaborated 
by the Golgi apparatus. This may contain mitochondria 
isolated Golgi apparatus and also the centrosome which 
play only a. secondary part in the formation of the yolk 
nucleus. I have quoted Weiner at length because the 
formation and the structure of yolk nucleus remains still 
one of the unsolved problems of cytology. From an exami- 
nation of my material it is apparent that the yolk nucleus 
area lodges in the first instance all the important cell 
components, e.g., Golgi bodies, mitochondria and vacuome, 
before it finally breaks up. Therefore it may be said to 
be a mass of archollasmic matter which serves as a focus 
of growth disruption and dispersal for all cell organs. 
Whether it is initially elaborated by the Golgi apparatus 
or mitochondria or the centrosome or all of them combined 
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together is a matter which only further iiiTestigatioii can' 
elucid:ate. ■ 

1. The oogenesi*? of Squirrel has been worked out by fixed 
preparations as well as by intra vitain and vital staining 
experiments. 

2. The ovary consists of ai number of oocytes, the smaller 
ones being arranged about the periphery and the larger ones more 
deeply situated. Fo oogonial stages are vkible in the materia! 
available. 

3. Egg membranes consist of a follicular epithelium and Zona 
Ttadiata. 

4. The development of follicle shows it to be at first single 
layered, thin double layered. Later on it becomes many-layered 
consisting of an outer layer of follicle cells and an inner layer as 
growth proceeds crescentic spaces arise. 

5. Corpus Inteum is present. During growth follicle cells 
undergo infolding. Luteal cells appear with large nuclei. 

fi. Golgi bodies appear in a juxta-nuclear manner in young 
oocytes both in fixed preparations and vita! staining experiments. 

7. In fixed preparations Golgi bodies in earlier stages appear 
to form a network. This juxta -nuclear mass later breaks up and 
is dispersed in the cytoplasm. 

8. Golgi bodies are present in the form of vesicles and cres- 
v^ents having a duplex structure, an osmiophilic rim and a central 
chromophobic portion. 

9. A peripheral ring of Golgi bodies is formed leaving the 
rest of the oocyte practically free from Golgi elements. 

10. Infiltration of Golgi bodies takes place from the follicular 
epithelium to the egg. 

11. Mitochondria are concentrated in earlier stages in the yolk 
nucleus of Balbiani area. They form a perinuclear ring and later 
a ring in the medullary zone. They are evenly dispersed in the 
cytopla^sm and take no part in vitellogenesis. They appear in the 
form of patches. 

12. A distinct vacuolated nucleus is ]>resent. TIucleolar ex- 
trusions occur but take no part in vitellogenesivs. 

13. Tolk bodies are found both in the fixed preparations as 
■well as in' intra vitam, and vital staining experiments. They are 
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easily stained with Sudan III and Scharlacli R. They have a Golgi 
origin and are followed by the swelling 1ip of Golgi bodies, and 
by storing fat in their interior. 

14. There is no indication of proteid yolk. This is confirnied 
by centrifuge experiments and Bonin preparations. A number of 
vacnoles are present in some cases having in their interior some 
sort of coagnlnm. They may be water vacnoles. 

15. Vaciiome is present and is stainable with nentral red. It 

is distinct from Golgi bodies, which remain nnaflfected in this dye. 
The vacnome is at first concentrated in the yolk nnclens of Balbiani 
and finally dispersed like the Golgi bodies and mitochondria 
thronghont the cy^toplasm. . ' ' 
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Explmatitn of Platts 

The drawings were made tjEder Leitg Al>1>e* Camera.. Lncida. 

Plate 1 

Figs. 1 — 6. Liidford unstained. 

Fig. 1. A Tery yonng oocyte in which the Ckdgi elements are 
clnstered together ' in the yolk nncleiis of Balhiaiii. 

' X 375. 

Pig. 2. A later stage. The Golgi network has hrokeii tip 
into two masses, vesicles and crescents are present. 

Fig. S. A still further advanced stage ivhere the Golgi net- 
work has hroken up into a number of distinct masses 
X 375. 

Fig. 4. An oocyte where the Golgi bodies are dispersed 
throughout the cytoplasm X 375. 

Fig, 5. Oocyte showing the peripheral ring of Golgi bodies 

X 375]' 

Pig. 6. An oocyte where the peripheral ring is established, 
the rest of the cytoplasm is free from Golgi bodies 
X 375. 

Pig. 7. Da’Fano preparation stained with s’afranin and 
light green. The Golgi bodies are in th© area of the 
3roIk nucleus of Balhiani. The concentrated Golgi 
bodies are in the form of a network X 375. 

Pig, 8, Ludford preparation unstained. A portion of the 
follicular epithelium and oocyte highly magnified show- 
ing the infiltration of the Golgi bodies from the follicular 
epithelium to the egg. The Zona Radiata presents 
radial striiations and the Golgi bodies are seen passing 
in tbe form of granules from the follicle cell to the 
cortical region of the egg X 845. 

Fig. 9. Ludford preparation unstained after treatment in 
turpentine. A stage in the formation of yolk. Fatty Yolk 
is present all over the cytoplasm. Empty yolk vacuoles 
present with an osmiophilic rim:. Watery vacuoles are 
also present & the cytoplasm X 1230. 
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Figs, 10—14. OtaMpy-Ifassoiiov bleaclied and stained by 
Cbampy-Kiill method. 

Fig, 10'- A young oocyte in which the mitochondria are 
present in the yolk nucleus of Balbiani area X '845. 

Fig. 11. An oocyte where the mitochondria tend to surround 
the nucleus X 845. 

Kg. 12. An oocyte where the mitochondria form a perinuclear 
ring X 845. 

Fig. 13. An oocyte showing the medxillaiy ring of mito- 
chondria X 845. 

Fig. 14. A stage showing the mitochondria evenly dispersed 
in the cytoplasm X 845. 

Figs. 15“16. Regaud-Tupa preparation stained by Champy- 
Kull method. 

Fig. 15. An oocyte where the mitochondrial ring is present 
in the medullary region of the egg X 1230. 

Fig. 16. Well advanced oocyte, where the mitochondria are 
evenly dispersed in the cytoplasm and are in patches 
X 1230. 


Plate 2 

Fig. 17. Bouin preparation stained with Mannas methyl blue 
eosine showing the entire ovary in which there are a 
number of oocytes. The smaller oocytes arranged about 
the periphery and the larger ones in deeper parts of 
the ovary X 75. 

Figs. 18—^0. Bouin preparations stained with Mann’s methyl 
blue eosine showing the development of the follicle. 

Fig. 18. A young oocyte in which the follicle is one-layered 
X 845. 

Pig. 19. An older oocyte in which the follicle is double laver- 
845. : , 
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Tig. 20. A 'Stilh-older oceyte in, wliich the follicle is many 
layered and consists of an outer layer invested by tbe 
connective tissue of the ovary and an inner layer close- 
ly investing tbe oocytes X 845. 

Figs. 21 — ^24. Bonin preparation stained with Mann’s methyl 
Hue eosiiie. 

Fig. 21. A young oocyte with a large nucleus. The nucleus 
has been divided into four nucleoli X 845. 

Fig. 22. An oocyte wTere the nucleoli have Just been extrud- 
ed from the nucleus X 845. 

Fig. 23, An advanced oocyte. The large acidophilic nucleo- 
lus is seen on the nuclear membrane. It is vacuolated 
X 845. 

Fig. 24. An oocyte where there are a number of nucleoli. 
Some are seen passing out into the cytopla^sm and lying 
partly on the nuclear membrane X 845. 

Fig. 26. A fairly advanced oocyte observed intra vitam. 
Grolgi bodies are prominent and refractile; present in 
the form of vesicles and crescents with an osmiophilic 
rim and a central chromophobic portion. The larger 
bodies are the yolk bodies X 375. 

Fig. 26. An oocyte stained in neutral red for 20 minutes. 
Vacuome is present in the form of patches in close 
association with the Golgi bodies which are dispersed 
in the cytoplasm. The Golgi bodies are unaffected by 
neutral red X 375. 

Fig. 27. The same oocyte treated with 2 per cent osmic acid 
for 10 minutes. Golgi bodies become greyish with 
osmic. Vacuome unafi'ected X 375. 

Fig. 28. An oocyte stained with Sudan III. The Golgi yolk 
bodies are stained dark pink X 845. 

Fig. 29. An oocyte stained with Scharlach R. The Golgi 
yolk bodies are stained orange X 845. 

Fig, 30. ' A centrifuged oocyte fixed in Ghampy-Nassonov 
unstained.. ' Two . separate^ zones are visible. The lower 
m zone and an upper containing Golgi 

bodies and associated Golgi yolk bodies X 1230. 
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